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Find attached a partial report, covering papers and 
discussions at our December, 1937, Conference of Washington 
Extension workers. The report also contains the reports of 
the Committee on Farm Income and Buying Power and the 
Committee on Fundamental Factors in Effective Farm Living. 

I thought this report might find a permanent resting place 
in either the Extension or the Main Library, as seems best. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 



Division of Cooperative Extension 
Washington, D. C. 




UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AG-RI CULTURE 



PROGRAM FOR EXTENSION STAFF CONFERENCE 
December 13-18, 1937 

Room 1039 - South Building 



Monday, December 13 
C. B. Smith, Presiding 
9:30 a. m. Purpose of Conference 



C. B. Smith, Asst. Dir. , 
Extension Service 



Remarks 



M. L. Wilson, Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture 



An Appraisal of the Social and Economic 
Changes and Needs of Today 



Carl Taeusch, Chief, Prog. 
Study and Discussion 
Section, Div. of Program 
Planning, A. A. A. 



Discussion 

Trends in Research J- T. Jardine, Dir. of 

Research and Chief, 
Off. of Expt. Stas. 

' Discussion Miss Sybil L. Smith, 

Sr. Admin. , Off. Exot. 
Stas. 



2p.m. 



3 p. m. 



C. B. Smith, Presiding 

What Social and Economic Facts Are 
Needed in Building a Sound Rural 
Program? 

Discussion, led by 



How Can the Facts Needed in Rural 
Extension Program in a State Best 
Be Secured and Applied in the State? 

Discussion 



Discussion Committee: 

(Miss Florence L. Hall 
(L. M. Vaughan 
(H. L. Shrader 
(Karl Knaus 



L. H. Bean, Economic Ad- 
viser, A. A. A. 



0. C. Stine, Chief, Div. 
Stat. and Hist. Research 

B.A.E. 

Miss Madge <J. Reese, Field 
Agent, Western States, 
Ext. Serv. 

C. E. Brehm,' 

Director of Extension, 
Tennessee. 

K. J. Nicholson, Sr. Agr. 
Economist, Div. Program 
Planning, A. A. A. 
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Tuesday, December 14 
Room 1039 - South Building 
H. M. Dixon, Presiding 



Problems in Improving Farm Income and Buying Power 

9:30 a. m. Problems in Obtaining the Best Use L. C. Gray, In Charge, 

of Lan d Div. Land Econ. , B.A.E. 



> 



Discussion, Subcommittee A: 

(C. A. Sheffield 
(P. V. Kepner 
(C. D. Lowe 
(J. B. Parker 
(M. P. Jones 

Problems in Adjusting Supply, to Demand by 
Means of : 

a. Production Goals 5k F Elliott,.. Director,.. 

Div. of Program Planning, 

A. A. A. 



Discussion 

b. Ever-Normal Granary and Commodity M. Ezekiel, Economic 

Loans Adviser, Off. of the Sec. 



Discussion 

c. Marketing Agreements and Surplus 
Purchases 



Budd A. Holt, Asst. Dir. 
Mktg. and Mktg. Agree. , 

A. A. A. 



Discussion, Subcommittee B: 

(M. C. Wilson 
(Miss Florence Hall 
(W. B. Silcox 
(R. C. Jones 
(S. P. Lyle 
(H. L. Shrader 
(IT. R. Urquhart 
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Tuesday, December 14 (Cont'd) 
Room 1039 - South Building 
H. M. Dixon, Presiding 



Problems in Securing Greater Efficiency in; 

a. Production 

Discussion 

b. Farm Organization 



Discussion 
c. Distribution 



Discussion 
d. Financing 



Discussion, Subcommittee C: 

(E. W. Gilbertson 
(H. M. Dixon 
(Miss Mary Rokahr 
(C. E. Potter 
(W. B, Stout 
(J. L. Robinson 
(E. 0. Pollock 



0. E. Reed, Chief, 
Bur. Dairy Industry 



Sherman Johnson, In Charge, 
Farm Management and 
Costs, B.A.E. 



F. V. Waugh, In Charge, 
Div. Marketing Research, 

B.A.E. 



C. R. Arnold, Dep. Prod. 
Credit Commr. , F.C.A. 
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Tuesday, December 14 (Cont'd) 



Income and Buying Power Committees: 

H. M. Dixon, Chairman 

H. W. Gilbertson 
M. C. Wilson 

C. A. Sheffield 
p. V. Kepner 
C. D. Lowe 
J. B. Parker 
M. P. Jones 
Miss Plorence Hall 

I. B. Silcox 

R. C. Jones 

S. P. Lyle 

H. L. Shrader 

B. W. Allin 
Miss Mary Ro'kahr 

C. E. Potter 
W. B. Stout 

J. L. Robinson 
E. 0. Pollock 
H. R. Urquhart 
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Wednesday, December 15 
Room 1039 - South Building 
Reuben Brigham, Presiding 



Conservation of Our Agricultural Resources 

9;30 a. m. What Conservation Is and Means, as 
Applied to: 

Human Resources 0. E. Baker, Sr. Agr. Econ., 

Land Resources , B.A.E. 

Discussion, Subcommittee A: 

(E. C. Meier 
(Miss Miriam Birdseye 
(D. C. Mumford 
(A. B. Hystrom 
(Miss Edith Allen 

11 a. m. The Soil 



Discussion, Subcommittee B: 

(E. W. Hochbaum 
(C. P. Close 
(0. S. Fisher 
(R. A. Turner 



J. Phil Campbell, Head, 
Coop. Relations in Ext., 
Soil Conservation Serv. 



Reuben Brigham, Presiding 

2 p. m. What Conservation Is and Means, as 

Applied to: 

Forests F. A. Silcox, Chief, 

Forest Service 

Discussion, Subcommittee C: 

(A. B. Graham 
(W. K. Williams 
(G. T. Hudson 
(E. H. Shinn 
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Wednesday, December 15 (Cont'd) 
Room 1039 - South Building 
Reuben Brigham, Presiding 



2 p. m. 



Wildlife W. B. Bell, Chief, Div. 

of Wildlife Research, 
Bur. Biological Survey 

Discussion, Subcommittee D: 

(C. L. Chambers 
(R. A. Burner 
(Miss Madge J. Reese 
(J. K. Wallace 
(L. A. Schlup 



Conservation Committees 

H. W. Hochbaum 

C. L, Chambers 
A. B. Graham 
P. C. Meier 
R. A. Turner 
A. B. Nystrom 
Miss Madge J. Reese 
0. S. Fisher 
W. K. Williams 

C. P. Close 

K. F. Warner 

D. C. Mumford 
G. T. Hudson 
J. K. Wallace 

E. H. Shinn 

L. A. Schlup 
Miss Edith Allen 
Miss Miriam Birdseye 
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Thursday, December 16 

Room 1039 - South Building 

Miss Mary Rokahr, Presiding 

Fundamental Factors in Effective Farm Family Living 

9:30 a. m. Viewpoint Toward Family Life C. C. Taylor, Chief, Farm 

Pop. and Rural Life, 

Bur. Agr. Econ. 

Discussion, Subcommittee A: 

(Mrs. Ola Powell Malcolm 
(W. A. Lloyd 
(Mrs. Lydia A. Lynde 
(C. H. Hanson 

Financial Planning for Family Living Milo Perkins, Asst. Admin, 

Farm Security Admin. 

Discussion Miss Day Monroe, Chief, 

Economics Div. , B.H.E. 



Discussion, Subcommittee B: 

(Eugene Merritt 
(Barnard Joy 
(L. M. Vaughan 
(Miss Gladys Gallup 



2 p. m. 



Miss Grace E. Frysinger, Presiding 



Contributions to Family Living Through: 



Social Security 



Discussion, Subcommittee C: 

(Miss Ella Gardner 
(W. R. Mattoon 
(0. E. Baker 

Consumer Education 

Discussion, Subcommittee D: 



Miss Lavinia Engle, Ed. 
Repr. , Social Security 
Board 



D. E. Montgomery, Con- 
sumers' Counsel, A. A. A. 



(Miss Grace E. Frysinger 

(W. C. Ockey 

(W. E. Wintermeyer 
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Thursday, December 16 (Cont’d) 
Miss Grace E. Fry-singer, Presiding 



2 p. m. Contribution to Family Living Through; 

Rural Electrification J. M. Carmody, 

Admin., Rur. Elec. Admin. 



Discussion, Subcommittee E: 

(Miss Gertrude Warren 
(Karl Knaus 
(E. J. Haskell 
(S. F. Lyle 



Farm Family Living Committees 

Miss Gladys Gallup 
Miss Grace E. Frysinger 
W. A. Lloyd 
Karl Knaus 

Mrs. Ola Powell Malcolm 

W. E. Wintermeyer 

Miss Gertruds L. Warren 

W. R. Mattcon 

Eugene Merritt 

H. J. Haskell 

L. M. Vaughan 

W. C. Ockey 

0. E. Baker 

G. H. Hansen 

Miss Ella Gardner 

Mrs. Lydia A. Lynde 

Barnard Joy 

S. P. Lyle 
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Friday, December 17 
Room 1039 - South Building 
G. W. Warburton, Presiding 

9:30 a. m. The Extension Service Secretary H. A. Wallace 

Committee Meetings 

A - Problems in Improving Farm Income and 

Buying Power Hoorn 1039 

B - Conservation of Our Agricultural 

Resources Room 5439 

C - Fundamental Factors in Effective 

Farm Living Room 5915 

Each committee will meet and consider various matters discussed in the pre- 
ceding 4 days and, in the light of such material, formulate a suggested program 
for extension in each field. 



Saturday, December 18 
Room 1039 - South Building 
C. W. Warburton, Presiding 
9:30 a. m. Report, Chairmen of Committees: 

(a) The Conservation Extension Program, 

1938 

(b) Farm Income Extension Program, 1938 

(c) Family Living Extension Program, 

1938 

(d) The Responsibility of the Extension 

Service in Relation to a national 
Farm Program 

(e) Final Remarks 



H. W. Hochbaum 
H. M. Dixon 

Miss Gladys Gallup 

Reuben Brigham 
C. W. Warburton 
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PURPOSES OP EXTENSION CONFERENCES 

C. B. Smith. 













United States ,f)epartfflent of Agriculture 
Extension Service 
Division of Cooperative Extension 



PURPOSE OP COOPERATIVE EXTENSION STAPP 
CONFERENCE 

Washington, D. C. , December 13 to 18, 1937 
C. B. Smith, Chief 



The national Agricultural Extension Service is a cooperative enter- 
prise. It is supported financially by both the States and the Federal 
Government. Its large purpose is to carry the practical results of the 
research of both the land-grant college and the Federal Government to rural 
people and help the people apply these results in better farming, better 
home making, better living. 

An equally important purpose of the Extension Service is to bring 
National and State laws and services affecting agriculture and rural life 
to the attention of rural people, exnlain to them the meaning and purpose 
of such laws and services, and then to help rural people organize to take 
advantage of the benefits accruing to the people under these laws. 

Almost equally important with these matters of government that 
Extension carries to rural people are the studies extension agents make of 
the successes of rural people themselves and the spreading of the methods 
of these outstandingly successful farmers to other farmers of the community 
and State so that they all may profit from what has been learned locally. 

I would emphasize this morning, too, that Extension is a two-way 
enterprise- It not only carries knowledge to the people, but it also 
brings back to the bureaus, offices, and departments of the Federal and 
State Governments the problems of rural people requiring further study and 
research. That is why subject-matter extension specialists office with 
the research bureaus. 

If agriculture is to be helped to develop to its highest levels, it 
must be given assistance in the development of right National and State 
policies, right National and State laws, fundamental agricultural research, 
fundamental education, stimulation of rural people to achieve. Extension 
must help, directly and indirectly, in every one of these five fields. 

This is a larger concept than we had of extension when the Smith-Lever law 
was passed. 

The Federal Extension Service in Washington is made up of a group 
of around 50 people, trained through exoerience and education in organiza- 
tion and educational methods and subject matter. Its first business is to 
learn from the bureaus and offices of the Federal Department, including the 
newer organizations within and without the Department, such as the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, the Soil Conservation Service, the Farm 
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Security Administration, and the closely related Farm Credit Administration, 
the matter these agencies have ready for extension and to carry this matter 
to State extension directors, State extension supervisors, State subject- 
matter departments, and, through these State forces, to county agents, 
local leaders, chairmen of committees, and the ultimate farmer and his 
family. 



As to the work of the older bureaus of the Department, our extension 
staff has kept somewhat closely in touch with what is ready for extension 
by the bureaus, because we have had extension subject-matter specialists 
who office with the bureaus the year round and are constantly in contact 
with its research. In most cases, however, extension has had too few 
bureau extension representatives adequately to cover all the bureaus have 
to extend. 

In the case of new Federal agencies, such as the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, the Soil Conservation Service, Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, and Rural Electrification Administration, etc. , we do not have the 
liaison and extension agents to office with these administrations and help 
interpret their great programs to farm people. This has been unfortunate, 
and we believe it would help much if extension had the same relationship 
with these new agencies that it has with the older bureaus and offices. 

Such a staff would, we feel, strengthen both extension and the work of the 
new agencies in the field. We think such a staff, also, would serve to 
harmonize more fully the work of all these agencies in the field. 

In this conference, we are to hear from representatives of both: the 
older bureaus and offices of the Department and from the newer administra- 
tions and services. Out of these presentations and our conferencing together, 
we hope our extension staff here in Washington may be the better prepared to 
carry the message of the Department bureaus to the States and to explain and 
interpret the work of the newer agencies of Government to State extension 
forces. It is our philosophy that whatever research work the Department 
of Agriculture and the State experiment stations do, whatever the Department 
and agricultural colleges teach, that same matter in its practical aspects 
extension agents may carry to the field and help farmers apply. 

The conference of the week centers around the general social and 
economic outlook, problems of improving farm income and buying power, prob- 
lems of adjusting supply to demand, problems of securing greater efficiency 
in production, farm organization, a.nd financing; the conservation of our 
national resources, and fundamental factors in effective farm-family living. 
Three rather large committees of the Extension Service and numerous smaller 
sub-committees will consider the presentations and discussions of the week 
and, as far as it is practicable and possible, attempt to crystallize them 
into a working extension program for the Washington Extension Service for 
1938. 



Through this working together of the extension staff and bureau and 
administration representatives for an ntire week, we hope to become more 
cooperative-minded. The new order is here — - the old order has not passed 
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away, trut is being remade. This week's work together should make us all 
more conscious of what is happening and more effective in meeting changed 
conditions. Extension has "been a help in bringing about a new outlook 
and in putting into effect new agricultural policies; but it hasn't begun 
to play the part it is capable of and should be playing. 

Extension is made up of 8,500 technically trained men and women, 
strategically placed in practically every county of the United States, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. This staff is aided by 483,000 volunteer 
farm men and women in practically every township everywhere. Extension 
agents have personal knowledge of the problems and conditions on at least 
4,000,000 farms in this country. It has at its command the advice and 
counsel of farm men and women who know and who are today increasingly dis- 
cussing agricultural affairs and policies. It is in position, as no other 
rural organization is, to feel and know the rural pulse in every corner of 
this country. Its staff of men and women are daily growing in mental sta- 
ture and business ability, because they are dealing daily \vith great eco- 
nomic, social, and human problems of rural people and are dealing with the 
realities of life. Most of them are real statesmen. 

And we, the extension forces in Washington, are in a strategic posi- 
tion to stimulate this great educational extension organization of the 
Hation, not only to promote more efficient technique in farming and home 
making, which we are doing and doing well, but to enter more largely into 
the consideration and more helpfully into the formulation of national, 

State, and county agricultural programs and policies and to work out with 
rural people and those in authority the fundamentals that should constitute 
the essence of Federal and State laws affecting agriculture and farm people. 

We have come along together for a period of years now on the lower 
levels of Extension, because that is where the law under which we operate 
started and because we had to begin where we ourselves were and the people 
we served were. It is the way all great things start. As with Saint Paul, 
in our youth we thought as a youth, we saw dimly — we concerned ourselves 
with the immediate things needing attention. Under such stimulation as we 
have been able to bring them, farmers have grown. Extension forces have 
grown with them. We don't reach manhood overnight, but we are growing up 
to it. 



We have come to see that in our work with rural people we must deal 
not only with isolated parts, we must also synthesize these parts into a 
related larger whole. We need to better correlate our work with that of 
our associates. We need to help the farmer with his larger problems of 
policy and State, to help farm people develop a background and philosophy 
of rural life. Extension, with its trained, experienced, trusted staff in 
every corner of the United States, in intimate contact with the best think- 
ing in rural life, is in the most strategic position of any group in America 
to lead in helping to build a great agriculture, a great rural people, a 
great nation. We, here in Washington, are at the wheel. Are we wise enough, 
able enough to develop National and State agricultural programs, suggest 
National agricultural policies, National laws? There is no bigger or more 
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fundamental task in all America than ours. Each day every one in this group, 
as we are organized here, has the privilege of determining for himself or 
herself whether he or she will do the small things or the large things of 
Extension. 

It is the intent that, with this counseling together with ourselves 
and the various other agencies of Government during the week, each of us 
may see the great job before him or her still more clearly, get a little 
broader concept of his or her work, see our relationships to each other 
and to other organizations more clearly, do a bigger, more constructive 
job than ever before. The States expect it of us. The Department expects 
it. It is part of the plans of all of us for 1938. 
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INTENSION STAFF CONFERENCE 

December 17, 1937 
9:00 a* m« 

Room 1039 South Building 
REPBEN BRIGHAM . Presiding. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER: Our speaker this morning will be tbs 

Secretary. Mr. Secretary, we hare been giving special attention this 
week to a discussion of certain main objectives, including the prob- 
lems of the farm incomes, conservation of resources, end the subject 
which we had under discussion yesterday was effective farm living, 
trying to give attention to certain major objectives around which we 
can center our coordinated efforts during the year, and have devoted 
the week to a discussion of these topics and have set up a series of 
committees who have given study to these things and will bring in 
reports tomorrow. It gives me great pleasure to introduce the Secretary 
and receive his message to us. 

SECRETARY WALLACE: Ladies and gentlemen: It occurs to me 

that for any individual or any institution to be truly effective, there 
are at least three qualities which are of great importance. The first 
of these is enthusiasm; the second, insight; and the third, factual 
information. The first extension man I ever met from Ames embodied 
those three qualities to an unusual degree. I don’t remember his name. 

I am not sure he was technically an extension man. It was back in 
1902 or 1903. My father had about 10 acres on the edge of town. He 
had planted severalacres of apples and he was having them top grafted* 
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This horticulturist from Mes came down to indicate how the top grafting 
night best be done. It happened I was planting out strawberries and, 
having an unusual tenderness for the roots of the strawberries, I was 
more or less patting under the roots. This individual from Ames, seeing 
the error of my ways, with great joy and vigor showed me how the earth 
should be very firmly placed around the roots, and told me various 
other things vigorously. He had an extraordinary enthusiasm and 
insight and he had hard factual information. We all remember P. Q. 
Holden*, who was especially strong on the first two points. I was never 
quite certain he was very strong on the last point with respect to 
corn, but I am wondering if in a way the first two points aren’t, well, 
at the present moment, let's say the first two points are at least as 
important as the last point. We want to be as sound as possible on the 
last point so folks can’t make fun of us. There is increasing danger 
as time goes on that we will lose sight of the first two points and 
place too much emphasis on the last point, because the Experiment 
Stations have been so much stronger on the last point. We have had 
a° much hard factual information. You Extension people have had to 
suffer so much from the intellectual labor surrounding that hard 
factual information that it is rather natural you would want to make 
someone else suffer, too. It is just like the minister, having tone 
through the hard service of the theological seminary, wants to make 
his parishioners suffer. There is no substitute, though, as we all 
know, fop enthusiasm and insight, and intuition, if you please, with 
regard to people with whom you are working, with regard to facts with 
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which we are working. So I am hoping that the Extension worker* here 
in the Department of Agriculture who come in touoh with these myriad 
agencies in the field are to some extent approaching the problem from 
the viewpoint of getting set up in the hearts, in the very center of 
being, in each of the people with wham they come in contact , an 
individual dynamo. You can’t equip those people with all the necessary 
facts. If you can give them vision so that they have the power them- 
selves to go on, well and good. That particular horticulturist who 
taught me how to plant strawberry plants taught me a very small thing, 
but his enthusiasm and insight was more important than his hard factual 
information. Not decrying in any sense the importance of hard factual 
Infomation, but you have to be abreast of the times wherever they 
may lead you, that particular stage at which the times have arrived. 

You have to be abreast of the times in so fftr as it is appropriate 
for people engaged in Extension work can be abreast. Occasionally 
some of you Extension workers can actually lead the times, or if he is 
unusually gifted he can have a better grasp on certain types of hard 
factual information than research workers have themselves. That is 
the case occasionally, but still that is an accident. So I do trust 
that you consider the problem of spreading by a process of contagion 
enthusiasm and insight against the background of the situation in which 
you find yourselves at the moment. Now, you will have to use insight 
and enthusiasm in order to discover the trend of the times. Those of 
you who have religious backgrounds will remember that Jesus on one 
occasion spoke with a certain degree of, you might say almost anger 
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with regard to the people who could discern the eigne of the weather 
hut who couldn’t discern the signs of the tines. So if you want to 
hare religious authority, you can take it for what it is worth: it is 

your Christian duty to discern the trend of the tines. It is not a 
trend of this administration, it is not a trend of the United States, 
it is a trend of the whole world. It is a trend whioh has been in the 
making for many centuries. It is a trend that has been in the wakin g 
especially since America was discovered. It is a trend which has been 
in the making since the World Vfar in an extraordinary degree. It is 
a trend which has been in the making especially since the great de- 
pression came on in 1930. These trends about which I am speaking are 

<* 

inevitable. In some of your contacts you may feel it is due to the 
cussedness of certain individuals that these difficulties have to be 
wrestled with, that maybe these difficulties could have been less if 
it hadn't been for the ouasedneaa of the individual* but they woxild 
still be there. If it is the oussedness of those particular individ- 
uals which is disturbing you, these things may in some circumstances 
bring about a quicker solution than would otherwise be the case if they 
hadn't happened. 
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You find this i That whenever any group of people is defi- 
nitely working for the general welfare in the broader sense of the 
tern that the various types of human difficulties that are brought 
to the fore serve almost invariably, 1 think X can say practically 
Invariably, if you will hold your goal firmly in mind, as an incen- 
tive to getting the work done more quickly* If you get your atten- 
tion side-tracked with various types of very human difficulties you 
get lost in the morass of the swamp. 

I was very muoh interested in reading over last night Dr, 
Smith* s speech, X thought he did an unusually good Job* Someone 
told me that he gave it extemporaneous ly . I wish I could give a 
speech extemporaneously t at well* I felt such an Inferiority com- 
plex in reading over his well-rounded sentences, but I thought Dr. 
Smith outlined the situation in which we find ourselves with 
admirable accuracy, 

A year ago you may remember that I spoke of the desirability 
of building different types of bridges, taking the bridges between 
the North and South Agriculture Buildings as an example, and sug- 
gested that that was the function of the Extension Service. I think 
the Extension Service is always going to be in the process of build- 
ing bridges. It definitely will never cease. Some of you may long 
for the good old times* They will never corn® again. You will never 
find life easy, and it my oven be increasingly difficult for the 
Extension Service. We have extraordinary new relationships to work 
out. I don’t knew how they are going to work out and you don’t know 
how they are going to work out. The important thing to remember all 
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the time is that you have to hold up the welfare of the farmers and 
the toil on which they live, and you have to hold up the welfare of 
the nation as the Goal, Always ask the question! "How can those 
ends be best served?" 

The Extension Service undoubtedly has done a marvelous work 
in carrying out technical information in the past. At times I have 
felt critical about some of tho technical information, feeling that 
it was rot essentially true in certain fields, I am still somewhat 
critical about that, but when you keep in mind the trend of the times 
the necessity for enthusiasm for insight into the human beings with 
whom you are working, why, it may be that you have gone about as 
fast as you can go j maybe we have simply to reckon with these various 
esthetic appreciations of the various types of grains and livestock— 
maybe that is art. It may be what you are after is not the type of 
grain and livestock that will most effectively turn soil fertility 
into food for human beings. Maybe what you are after is increasing 
the artistio appreciation of the farmers. Maybe that is the trend 
of the time. If that is what you are up to, all right. Maybe that 
is a good thing to do if you get the maximum enthusiasm and insight 
for the goal, all well and good. Bid: I think if you have that for a 
right hand it would be well to have a left hand also which is carry- 
ing out to the farmer knowledge of the methods of converting soil 
fertility into the maximum of food at the lowest cost of human labor, 
and I think that the Extension Service and our Experimental Station 
workers— the Extension Service is not to blame in this field, I don*t 
think. Our Experimental Station workers in many eases, especially in 
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the Animal Husbandry field, have just simply been behind the scien- 
tific times, and there is need for a period of twenty years of bridge- 
building for the Experimental Station worker in the Animal Husbandry 
field, I could explain %hy that is* It is perfectly natural . They 
will have to do some hard running to catch up with the procession, 
and in that time the Extension people will have to get the Animal 
Husbandry field caught up with the other fields in terms of the 
efficiency which should characterize our agriculture , but— I can talk 
to you frankly that way, I wouldn’t care to talk to, well, in the 
wrong places that way because it would destroy enthusiasm and make 
insights difficult, and we want the maximum of Enthusiasm and in- 
sight and we want to gradually get them shifted around, 

I was given a great lesson in that early in life by Professor 
H, D, Hughes who was familiar with the corn shows, and back in the 
early twenties when I was breathing fire and brimstone against the 
iniquities of the training of generation after generation to produce 
corn for its appearance without sizing up tho productivity of an ear 
of oora, which I knew didn’t have a thing to do with the yield because 
I had planted the com and knew the corn show people didn’t know and 
didn’t want to know, and I was angry about the whole thing. Professor 
H, D, Hughes, a little older than I, and knowing the various types of 
clientele on whioh the colleges had to depend, and also being a very 
loving student of human nature, tamed down several of my enthusiasms 
which at the time might have proved destructive and converted them into 
more constructive channels, and the change was gradually made. 

That is the technical field or type of bridge building* How we 
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do have the type of bridge-building which cones under the various 
programs which have been started in the last four or five years. VTe 
have the Triple A. We have had at times a variety of bridge-building— 
soil conservation under Bennett, there has been a great deal of 
bridge building done or yet to do. There is the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration under Dr. Alexander which has done much bridge building. 
The tendency, of course, in these fields where bridge building is 
necessary is to look on the efforts as contradictory, I have run 
into the A. A, A, program as contradictory to Secretary Hull’s trade 
agreement program. That is in another field and you don’t have any- 
thing to do with that particularly, but I have always looked at it* 

Here is a chasm to be bridged in respect to the demand for farm 
products, a chasm oreated by the World War which raised our tariffs 
and the debt of other nations to us, and here is a chasm to be bridged* 
are we to o reate a demand for our farm products or are we going to 
stop produc ing the farm products for whioh there is no longer a 
demand. So Secretary Hull builds from one bank and we build from 
another bank, and I don’t know how long a bridge we are going to 
have to build, I think we have got the same kind of situation in 
respect to these action agencies which have county units out In the 
field. What it is going to settle down into, no man can say. 
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»• do know there is going to be a continual state of flux. We do 

knOW that 7/8 /smt a solution which ie not more accommodation between 
the Washington bureaucracies and the State bureaucracies. Of course, 
you know how bureaucracies are. because we are all bureaucrats, we are 
part of the machine. You know especially how it is, because you have 
seen both bureaucratic outfits at work. You have been caught right 
between the two fires. There are many fine things about bureaucrats, 
there are many fine things about bureaucracies, there are many fine 
things about observing Bureau channels, not stopping over then. You 
know how people generally get along best, by observing the courtesies 
of Bureaucratic procedure. We also know that there is a less lovely 
side to it. You know how important it is to have the channels flowing 
in the most constructive way possible. We know how people feel about 
those who think continually about bureaucratic procedure. So far as 
most of us are concerned, I am convinced that the all-important thing 
is to forget about the bureaucratic problem, is to forget about those 
men who deal with those problems, and it is perfectly appropriate that 
certain men should bo concerned with those problems that help eventually 
co determine the relationship between the various types of bureaucracies, 
between the Federal and State Government. Many of those men who' have 
concerned themselves with that field are also concerned with matters 
concerning personal prestige, and so on. It is hard often times to 
say where on# begins and the other leaves off. It is almost impossible. 
Jjast of us, though, I think are rather simple human beings aws are not 
concerned so much with those things. Some human beings, if they start 
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concerning themselves with those things, get into them so deeply that 
it may tend on certain occasions to impair their usefulness somewhat. 

It is much better to hare the mind driving continually at the thought 
of how we are best going to preserve this soil which must be preserved 
over the centuries, how best are we going to serve these human beings 
who live on the farm, how are we going to get into the hearts of these 
human beings who live on the farm these charactex*i sties which we ere 
teaching, of enthusiasm and insight and hard factual information, how 
are we going to help those human beings who live on the fans to combine 
these three characteristics into a service of the whole man, the whole 
family, which will work its way out into something which is neither 
enthusiasm, insight or factual information, but something which blends 
together to express itself in terms of that which many people call 
culture* It is a grand thing that the Extension Service has continually 
held on, especially in the women’s work, to the concept of culture as 
the final end, of beauty as the final end* Some of you remember when 
George W. Russell was here that he spoke to us in just such language, 
and again and again held up the ideal of the cultural life and the 
ideal of beauty as the goals. Now, Reuben Brigham tells me you have 
undertaken to define more clearly the problem of a fair share in the 
national income. That is grand. I think it is important at this 
particular stage. It is in keeping with the trend of the times. 

He said that you are undertaking to define a standard of living; how 
this fair share in the national income can best be used. That is 
grand. I am throwing in this other, which goes on to the next step. 



just so that when the rend of the time# la suoh that you can deal with 
this other, you can be thinking about it. You might want to give a 
whole session to it. The difficulty with this other that has to do 
with culture and beauty is that it tends to become nebulous. You 
can*t lay it out and get ahold of it as you can proteins and carbo- 
hydrates and strains of livestock and soil fertility. It eludes your 
hand and floats off like mist. So we find continually in our approach 
to things that we reach out for that which gives ultimately the values 
of life, and then we swing away and get ahold of something hard and 
substantial, swing back and forth. I am firmly convinced that ultimate- 
ly this fair share in the national income and the standard of living, 
unless it is expressed in those terms, is without significanse. Our 
whole approach has been an analytical approach. In the last century 
there has been an analytical approach, breaking things down into 
component parts. Gradually we are swinging away. Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
in a recent speech, gave emphasis to this, in his speech up at 
Dartmouth, I think it was in October. I am convinced that we are 
gradually swinging now toward the coordinating approach, the synthetic 
approaoh, and all our minds are formed by the old analytical approach 
and we want to reach out and grab ahold in some precise, definite way. 

In this coordinating approach we find it difficult and baffling, and, 
not realizing that the whole technique in that approach is different, 
we stumble around a bit. With regard to it, I hope you don*t waste 
any time at this session, but if you are again dealing with that par- 
ticular phase of the matter you might tala it up. I am glad Reuben 



Brigham has told me a little bit about what you have done. On the 
train coming in from Chicago he told me a little bit about how much 
progress you had made in the past year. He gave me same figures on the 
4-H Club work. He told me that you wore reaching about fifty per cent 
of the farm boys and sixty-seven percent of the farm girls between the 
ages of ten and nineteen, and that about eight and a half million 
dollars of Federal and State funds are being spent on this 4-H Club 
work, and that you are getting the help of about 116,000 unpaid local 
leaders. With that much money and that much man-power, I think the 
nation has a right to expect great things from this oncoming generation. 
I hope that too much of the money and the man-power does not go into 
the production of the competitive spirit; that too much of it does not 
go into — I know you have been working with that now for a number of 
years. You want to emphasize the trend of your own thinking. 
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I hop© that too much of the money and effort doesn't go into 
activities 'which finally end up in somo commercial agency* It is 
fine to have & good cooperative spirit with commercial agencies, but 
I think we may well continue to question our activities there and I 
know you have questioned them. 

Working with this younger generation, we do want them to think 
clearly in hard, factual terms* We want then to think clearly in 
terms of their fair share in the income from agriculture. We want them 
to think clearly in toms of a balanced eoonoay, of farmers not 
retting more than their sharp, but getting their fair share. We want 
them to think clearly in terms of the eoil, but this younger genera- 
tion, especially with the boys I thin!: we ought to do a little sore 
of that which I think you have done with the girls in laying some 
emohasie on the ultimate ends and values of life* As far as the 
adults are concerned, I don’t know how much you should do with this 
matter of the values of life. You had better stay pretty fast to the 
hard, factual information because that is what they have been trained 
with, but with this younger generation they have got to have a better 
slant than wo have had, they have got to bo able to think in terms 
of the general welfare, and they have got to be able to think in 
terms of culture. First you have got to get ahold of thorn with the 
hard, factual things, teach them how best to plant strawberries and 
hew to milk a coir, and give them on intimate understanding of the 
things which are about them. That is something that is really ftV^n 
to religion. It is a type of religion having that intimate sense of 
understanding of the things, of the life that Is about us, What 
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glorious opportunities farm children have in that respect. But also 
to have them feeling their position, that they are a part of a civi- 
lisation ■which can be made, with our material wealth, extraordinarily 
beautiful, and if the farm boys and girls are not equipped with certain 
values, then agriculture will not serve at the balance wheel in our 
civilization — Ira convinced that the farmers are the balance wheel. 
If they are not equipped to serve at tho balance wheel, our civilisa- 
tion will not indefinitely remain democratic. 

I think you have on extraordinary responsibility to these 4-H 
Club boys and girls, and if I wore speaking critically I would tay 
that we have perhaps fallen a little short of realizing the possi- 
bilities in that field, possibly more to than in almost any other 
field that I know, I am confident that this other matter of relation- 
ship with these action agencies that in tho nature of things that is 
going to work out constructively, but in this 4-H Club work, I still 
want to express some concern. 
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X. U WHS©*, VKMK eSCRSTAKT ©3T AOUIOItTORE 

bhq» «at transn* air cacrraaics 

f :50 A.M# 

USCa«BK'. IS, 1957 

pooh 1059 - coots aoxusxn 

Or* Salts, I f«*l that I m much worm at tone with this kind 
of a hunch than alnost any ®th*r kin! of * task that 1 know. I 
rwMKsbor Tory wall that trip that wft aad# tog*th*r oat la th# Rftd 
Altar Talley of JXatera Xerth Dakota. A long tim ago, waaft't itf 
And tfcer» is ft lot of watftr that has gome ower tfeft Ian aiaoft ww took 

, . ■k ’ ■'»■» ■ • ’ ;■£ i. ;■ > ,* .r /w; 1 . 

a hors* and tracer, I think a liTery rig, if 1 rewesifcer th* caaft amd 
as th» raoollftetioa ftoawa bask to »• nm, l think wb*n w» got hack to 
th* town you sold that you war* wary delight#* that I could haw wad# 
th# trip with you, amd I aakad you fthout aqr paying for half of thft 
liTftry hill and you waxy kindly told mm that you war* rapra*«atln* 
thft Dftpartaftnt of Agriculture and you could put it in all right in 
your ftxpftaaft account. 

Director Warburtoa askftd aft to eoa* over for m tm nomutm 
this aorming. Hft aakftd aft first if I ftouldn't ooaa osar amd kind of 
makft a kiftk-off for thift. At that tiw I didn't think that I w**ld 
ha bars today, hut plana wars ahiftedj tha eaorfttary wfta «way today 
and ftonsaquantly I an. bars this noming. tffc**, tha program case to 
a* tha other day th# understanding wa# that I waa Juat oeraimg to aak 
tha blessing on all tha rich food that was going on in thift ban*uftt 
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that was to last the next four or fir# days. X always 2**e X 
«x asksd to sake any talk to ha vs the subject jest as aid# aa it eaa bo 
mdt ao that I don’t have to eonfiae *y#elf to any particular allotted 

’ ; ,: * . 8 . »v * , ,fc * 

subject, because I noticed before I earn# over, ead a* you abated ia 
your introduction, Mr. tadth, all I bare ia renarks, ead I algbt eay 
xmadoa rwsarks at that. While I feel ayaelf one of the extension 
group, just the mm 2 soaetinea thin k that I hart a little different 
position ia looking at* it thaa if I were ia the procession aad ia 
the' assay ayaelf. lad 1 an deeply iajareaeefl, Or. Smith, with tfcie 
ebart that ia oa the board, 2 ** deeply impressed. 2 diia’t think 
the numbers sere aa great aa you amid they were, 8,800 trained ex- 
tension people within the field. ffaet wakee extension one of the 
great foreea - 2 don’t like to mae superlatives aad 2 don’t lika 
to sake comparisons - If 1 cay oaa ©f the aery faw great foreaa 
in voiding farm people of today, and probably Bolding than in the 
future as well. And the responsibility that raeta upon us, there- 
fore, is a wary great responsibility, aad while we are not eery old, 
we have a very great tradition going over nearly m years. 

How, this particular tine, last year, this year, and probably 
next year, eeeas to »e to be a very eigaifieant tine, for the res eon 
that If the future ie stable - and let m V*% about three lines under 
that w lf* • if the future ia stable it would look as though caer- 
ganey aativitiss which have developed in the five years t© neat 
es»reeneles that were brought ©a by great changes, great social 
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•ml economic changes, that those emergency program warm passing 
frost the emergency phase w»r acre or* 1**« into • ytmavat phase, 
the first of those transitions was tbs paseegc of the Soli Conser- 
vation Act, which was at the tin* the Soil Ooasertatloa was brought 
•wr from th« V*p*x%mm% of the Interior. 1h# saoead of those was 
bs»*ed ©a th« raw Security Act, which too* whet had been little, 
eaergeaoy agencies cad put than ia & peraeatat and definite cot- 
up within the Separtasst of <4griculture, sad 1 rather think the 
third of those is legislation that is pending up on the Bill at 
the present tine, which very likely is in the direction of taking 
the AAA activities end easting then in the light of the acre per- 
aeaent principle of the ever aorael granary end patting that as a 
permanent and not as an eaergeney eleneat in Aaariesn agriculture. 

How, if that is the ease, that narks then the injection of 
adainietrative agencies and adaialstrative principles into American 
agriculture, and it narks the ewergenee of this principle whisk I 
think is very basis to these, and that ie of fawer* cooperating 
with the Qoreraneat to help thaw do' things which they cannot do 

a" . .i - '* t. • ... v 

thsosclves. Such being the case, that pute a very great reepoa- 
sibility on the fawere thaaeelvee and if these pregrw as ere to 
be penaanent pro grans, as X think they will be psrnaasnt prograna, 
if they are to operate democratically, a* I think they will operete, 
then the great mm of fswere 'have got to understand then an* 
understand the principles that are continually involved within 



them or thess programs will be in danger of various kinds of jsfee- 
which might wry greatly upset this and which will turn the 
direction of then entirely. 

And thet reieee « question that toothers m « good deel. % 
noticed yemr touching ea it in your remark* this morning, Mr. smith, 
*e to what is education. The responsibility and the Iced that is 
now pat os education in order to make these things function is s great 
fiaai larger load. It aesms to me, than it was when I thought ef agri- 
cultural education toeing largely concerned with rotational matters or 
with the elements which went into farming in order that farming might 
apply the most recent findings ef seienee, end that the operations of 
the farm, technical operations of the farm and the methods of farming 
might toe as consistent end as up-to-date in relation to modern agri- 
cultural science as possible. 

lew, in order to make these programs work, It is going te toe 
necessary that farmers, it seems to ms, that farmers hart soma way, 
and the question that arises in my mind is this* Is it the function 
of the Extension terries to assume this responsibility, or is it the 
service of some other type of educational enterprise, or does this 
rest pretty largely upon - weU, the general approaches of education. 
Sow, let ms illustrate whet X mesa. Z am not - well, to use a slang 
phrase, X cm pretty lew this morning. X have been getting lew by 
degrees, by slow degress. Dr. Smith. from coming over end looking 
into your faces has brought ms up quite a bit, but X cm still low. 
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ana. 1 a* still l© 1 * because I think the greatest problem before 

f . S- 

farmers, and the greatest problem la agriculture today, Isn’t the 
problaa that is involved in the legislation on the Hill at all. It 
1* the problem that is involved in world affairs and I think that 

J, v. •,•>■>- . ■ , - <* r 

the alternative can he vary easily stated, but what alternative, 

' ‘ J •% {/. ’ . ' ’ 

what ocurss the ship will take, I don’t think anybody css. prwdiat, 

1 . V* I ' * , fc ' „ ? v 

and X don’t think that anybody sea predict eves probably the do- 

O *• #" - , %:> 1 *- *•*.' , . V ’].*.( .^r 

el sion or the forces that will determine the direction of our 
ship of state, they are forces that my be put on the lap of the 
Gods. 

y •■ i 

m all know that certainly for the last two years, the in- 

’ 

tarnations! cl teat ion step by stsp, step by step and day by day, ha# 

' 

gone in what I believe most of ns feel - well, to put it frankly, 
almost in th© direction, of another World War, that all the Western 
civilization has been holding its breath about for a long time. 




Horo ars thoso thro# altornativasi world nr< Porhap* 

w* mm stay out of it. It wouldn’t author tlMrtfcor wo w#ro la or it 
wowlde’i miter whother m wsro out, for tho purpoow of ay wrganont. 

At of foot of that <a» /nerieaa agriculture would to so {mi that wo 
^ust oouldn’t oo^r^boad It at tho prooont tiao. fho other alternative 
would to, if thero woo sot a world war, tho astloaolistio situation la 
IbOTOpUJ, le*S^S4^^#SS , if it lot up t littlo tit, thwa tho flow of Cow- 

oraeont fiaano* and tho flow of industry «w*y f row tfeo suddat of or 
satoriols would to oath that unless they wore plot#* up in osneoroo end 

it would triad 

about a wary promt period afameploywaot which would osrtaialy shoot 
tho otructoro of ~urape* 

Ear, tho other oltoraatiw#, tho alternative to those two alt«j> 
naiivos, i* tho dowolofwsat of istornotlsnal trade, sad this dowolopmit 
of iatornatioasl trade smma a higher standard of living throughout tho 
oountry, tlumighent tho world, and that higher standard of living through- 
out tho world will bo- absorbing thoso poople in furopo that eon* free 
the mmltisns faotorloo mar to tho regular prooe***# of seplsjwsnt, 
and that involves picking up of aprlmiltural surplus#*, aad oo forth, 
lad that probloe saw of rodaoiag it dews free ttaroo alternative# to two 
alternative* aeons to wo to bo either tho cm of shifting from ooonoelo 
warfar* that Is going on in tho world as it has nowar gone m before, 
and military warfar# going m. without doolaration of war uador tho guioo 
of oeonoado warfare, or this other altaraativ* of developing tho trad* 
throughout tho world and. sensing a higher standard of living Is picking 
op tho- agricultural product#* fee, tho position of tho tlaltod States ’ 
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is suoh that t think we haws * css* dsd of leadership? that is* we 
could ececrt * gsod deal ef leadership la that direction if the people 
of -Hi* ocentry were *UH»g te support it# 

Caniag areuad tv another stop, thst, it sects# to pashas tbs 
whole pro era*, of the trade *gre*r«nts, intern* cteaal trade agreancrite, 
a ssrsaad as the neat important agricultural issue of today. Vow, then, 

1 raise. the question, is it possible for extension agencies to sorry 
an sdneetlsnal activities 1st this lafemutiae^X situation and th# sis* 

i«ft**** ffr I '-'-‘niiii rn st inf M.&*. »* aj* 4 r .1 w .it at n t fr w*i m .** mi ~gai <■ i»#ii .it 1 si 4 lUsk $•«***♦ 1 4^ 

*3* jr#upr09M w&izsmtu x&$ itib 

that this vtt rather indirectly sad wnotcly related to agriculture 
tad that— soil, it sot a pretty highly controversial, highly political 
kind of jc#po*11&en«-a»d that if *$ene4ee sash as cars which desire ts 
steer olo&r of emtrcwersial hinds of eoomsdo <iueeti«as, whether oar 
InsolvoBwnt ia that would produce a groat deal of difficulty. 

Wall, I don’t knew, but wfcs®. 1 read the aomiag paper 1 fait 
sweh acre deadly about this thing than X fait' before X read the warning 
paper, sad after reading the weraiag paper sy losaesa weuld hare been 
pretty low, Hr# Smith, if 1 hadn’t eon* ia here# Shat prebloa #f whether 
or not there ie a responsibility for this agency here which represents 
such tremendous potentialities# As yen matlened ia year raccrki, fr# 
fiadth, the broadening of the circle of Its iafl tts ne t sod circumscribing 
ia an area a lot «f things here which it ee e w e. to toe the Impact of world 
sweats here thrown right late the lap of agriculture end agrlsultaraX 
prsple, is aoccetfeiag; that giro* see a great deal of concern# 
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it ha* entered iato, then tfaie aeeeeeity beeeewe greater and greater 
«f Mkim facta that the f&«wr» wa’t directly use sad putting 
ihoa into sow* kind ef swhriae end seta* kind of fora that they oan 
use tbMu ©set, t e- aw, Sr* SWtth, re**8«pha*ik*s at this time end is 
this partiwil&r place that we ere here, the treneitlos front the 
awergeaay ttdaga wad esctreetiag ell if* sen. oat of the ewargeoay 
aeiivitiea in the last fit* years that would be- helpful to as in the 
long rasa, .are far greater iunetifflas la this thing that we have sailed 
planning, and that pferaee 1 believe ie easing to he expended a little 
bit, sot only pleasing but policy fematien .is. relation to it, 1 think 
pleasing end pellcy fowdng being a little different thing but twin 
brother** Kxtessioa, therefore, has its prebleas about which I think 
It i» going to- do a great deal. One of these problswe £• redefining; 
shat la edweabiew er what £» it*, responsibility is education, and 
the ether ie it* added eetivity ae a very Saportwst activity is the 
planning aad policy naldLa* field* 

X tm ear® that yen are going to have a splendid week, and 
1 wlati that 1 could partake of the feast wore than I will be able to* 
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.This forbidding title should be simplified. Instead of doing s6, 
those who had charge of the program asked a philosopher to discuss the ‘subject; 
and that, in Allen Eaton's words, means "just to make a long story a little 
longer." For it will be ’my purpose to delve a bit deeper Into our current 
thought processes than is ordinarily implied in the term,' "today."' • • 



Ian Maclaren, in The Bonnie Briar Bush , had an interesting- character - 
Hepsiba, *1 think she was called - who had great difficulty in following the 
long-winded Scottish sermons of those days, until she hit upon -.’a' helpful de- 
vice, While preparing the Sunday dinner, after the service, she arranged 
the plates, cups and saucers accordingto the main and subordinate points of 
the sermon; filling out with silverware whenever some of the points became 
highly involved, and even then having to take recourse in buttons, spools, 
and the dishcloth. It may help you, therefore, to keep your mental tableware 
in order if you know beforehand that I : propo'se to suggest four major issues 
which lie at the bottom of our present-day farm thinking; and that each of 
these four issues may be alternately clarified and muddled by referring to 
three phases of each. If you think at first that these involved factors are 
not consciously present in farm thinking today, it will be my task to show 
that they are there at least subconsciously. And that means that they are 
probably more deeply embedded in our lives than we ordinarily realize. 

| 

} Fatalism v. Pragmatism 



The first of these major problems concerning our present agricultural 
thinking has been deeply embedded in us by the development of the natural 
sciences during the past few centuries. The issue between fatalism and prag- 
matic control constantly confronts the farmer in his daily experience; for 
he: at one and the same time is confronted by the weather, breeds animals and 
plants, plows his fields, and tinkers with his machinery.' 

; The physical sciences and some ‘of their applied fields, inculcate the 
f Atalistid view of life. Astronomy, watching the uninterrupted course of 
sjftars and planets, employing a million light-years as its unit, and resting 
y4olidly upon the law of gravitation and other "laws" of nature, or of physics 
7 and chemistry, is quite in accord with the Biblical statement, "What is man 
that 'thou art mindful of him?" The meteorologist may delve into the ocean 
currents, or traverse the polar regions, in search &f causal agencies ; he may 



^Presented before The Federal Extension Service Staff. Conference, - Washington, 
D. C.Y December 13, 1937. 
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even assail the stratosphere and take account of sunspots. But he agrees quite 
cordially with Mark Twain that "Everybody talks about the weather, hut nobody 
does anything about it." And not only has agricultural life always been largely 
dominated by the inevitability of the seasons, not' to speak of the omnipresence 
of the uncontrollable daily weather; but the' American farmer in particular has 
been peculiarly impressed by both. Bor, as the tide of migration moved west- 
ward, it encountered new seasonal variations, and it met the weather coming 
eastward from its unknown sources. It is' not surprising, therefore, that there 
is much in our American rural life to remind the anthropologist of the earlier 
totem forms of social life, in ?/hich there was an acceptance of nature, a re- 
signation to her whims. • ' ; b 



' But science has another realm, the biological developed later., than the 
physical, and not yet a match for it. The doctrine of organic evolution is 
only a century old, and its earlier views that strains ‘ could be changed' and 
controlled have yet to be established. The important thing to note is that 
Darwin got his idea -by observing . the -experimental breeding of grains. And, 
although he stressed the basic priority of productive abundance-*- the almost 
wasteful, if not uncontrollable , profusion of nature in producing spores and 
seeds, germs and offspring — the ideas which have worked their way into our 
thought processes are those of subsequent and derivative factors: "struggle 

for existence," "natural selection," and "survival of the fittest."* How, not 
only have we employed these pragmatic ideas far more in our social life than 
we have in our scientific developments; but the farmer, tilling his fields, 
selecting his seeds, breeding his stock, has also come to think- that "something 
can be done about" his troubles. And this idea is strengthened by his use of 
machinery and his tinkering with it. And that attitude goes as far back into 
the early history of mankind as -does the fatalistic view of totemism; back to 
the medicine man, who Tattled bones - and mumbled words and made incisions — any- 
thing, so as to "do something about it." And if modern medicine still sways 
suspended between these two poles- of art and science, it is not to be - wondered 
at that farmers and farm leaders also will fluctuate between "letting nature 
take her course" and "raising le'ss corn and more hell." Joined by the engineers 
and other technologists , who do things to nature, the American farmer, a prac- 
tical biologist, is becoming increasingly a social as well a*s technical prag- 
matist, willing to experiment and letting the results determine the "truth" of 
a proposition, scientific or social. \‘ 



Let us not forget-, however, that both the fatalistic and the pragmatic 
attitudes toward life play prominent , if alternating, parts in the behavior' 
and thinking of the Amei’ican farmer. If he becomes a bit confused, sometimes 
in attempting to reconcile these two points, of view, let us remember that tiie 
natural scientist is in much the same predicament. .The. biologist may have \ 
stressed unduly at' times the evidences of environmental influences, controll-V 
able, controlled, or uncontrolled; and he may in earlier years have optimisti-^ 
cally concluded that the time-span of evolutionary processes was -far shorter 
than he now thinks. But the stubborn facts of heredity have- tempered consider- 
ably the enthusiasms of -biologists, plant and animal breeders, educators a.nd 
social engineers alike, On the other hand, the physical sciences have become 
far less fatalistic, or at least mechanistic, than they were before the advent 
of Einstein. The change here' has come about largely, not in the- material 
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factors, bat rather; ,as--BrMgeman has- shown , * in [ the realm, of concepts, of 
. ideas; TUhen an experimental physicistVuan ; state that , he is balked in his-, 
analyses not.' so. much by the limitations of his .appliances as . by his inability 
to conceptualize what ingoing on, one can see ;* that . the fatalistic implica- 
tions of. the older physics: have given way- to indeterminism .and subjectivism. 
This change of attitude has .not percolated much beyond 1 the circle of profes- 
sional physical .scientists;- it may, 1 however eventually induce a -change in 
our rio ,'iess rigorous social conceptions.;. •«- ' 

' We need; therefore, to consider : seriously and appreciatively/,, the,-, 

problem confronting the -American farmer and those who .are trying, to help. .him. 
Crop control and' drought, doing something about it, and;, lotting -things <-alone , 
are but reflections of; a deep-seated paradox; a paradox- which not- only has for 
over a century confused the physical .and biological ■ sciences , but. -also.- goes 
back further into the fundamental contradiction of , the totem and medicine- 
■man conceptions of ■ primitive civilization. 

R enaissance v. Enlightenment - 

People may justly/ wonder whether such involved ideas affect the. farmer, 
much less are consciously recognized by him. We would do well, however, not 
to underestimate his ability -to think about, or at least to feel the pulsa-' 
tions of, issues so pertinent to this welfare,. Let us remember the Vermont 
farmer’s statement to Emerson, ”1 like that feller,- Plato; he has some of :my 
idees.” And so with the next issue which permeates American thought; an issue 
j not qnite-so fundamental, but almost as old. -•••” 

The closing years, or centuries, of the Middle Ages were marked -by -an 
era, known as the Renaissance, some of the spirit of which persists to this 
day. As the name implied, it was a rebirth of learning, * stimulated in -part 
bjy the fall of Constantinople and the flight -of her- scholars throughout west- 
ern Europe. In part it was also due -to the opening .up of. new trade routes to 
the East, following the*- Crusades and the tastes for spices, fruits, fine tex- 
tiles, and other luxuries, that, has been developed by these rapscallion -sol- 
diers of the Lord. Gunpov/der, the navigator’s compass, and the printing .press , 
ajlso contributed to the intellectual ferment. - And the great period of dis- 
cjovery and exploration- which soon followed, especially- of the American con- 
• •tinent, opened up men’s minds to things never seen .or heard before-. The . 
ijuxuriance- of life, its. adventurous character., and. the almost unlimited -op- 
portunities afforded for creative activity, marked .this- great period -of West- 
e)rn Civilization.- For America, the Renaissance meant ' colonization and -the 
. great westward treks across our . continent . Here,, if you. please , was, born . 
pur !l rugged individualism, 11 our ’’pioneer, spirit” ; and though our. ’’frontier” 
t ,-Avas a- physical one, the historian has; not yet had a . chance to estimate its 

full effects, on our -legislation-, our humor, our type; of democracy, our economic 
ideas., and our ingrained love of nature*. It was ; -the spirit of the Renaissance 
that wrote our Declaration of Independence-, and incorporated in it that re- 
sounding phrase , ”life, liberty, and the pursuit, of happiness.” 

But it was the spirit of the later Enlightenment • period -which wrote 
the Constitution of -the United States and transformed that, resounding phrase 
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of the Declaration into, "life, liberty, and property. " Instead of the 
ebullient emotion and the creative activity which dominated the Renaissance, 
reason and orderliness became the keynotes of the. Enlightenment. Men were 
no less optimists; indeed, they became perfectionists. Not only did the 
"fathers” incorporate into the preamble of the Constitution the purpose, 

"to form a more perfect Union," but we have ever regarded that document as 
the "greatest instrument ever struck off at a. single time by the brain ’and 
hand of man." And this attitude closely reflected the prevailing attitudes 
in France and England. In the latter, as we shall see later, the results 
were noticeable chiefly in the development of economic doctrine; in France, 
this attitude culminated in the Civil Code. Both were attempts to establish 
in the social world the order and harmony of the astronomical world. The 
federation of the' American Colonies was in effect quite similar to the cos- 
mopolitan ideas of Voltaire and Goethe; the constitutional powers of -govern- 
ment were as nicely balanced in their orbits as are the planets. All of 
which harked back fundamentally to the attitude which characterized the En- 
lightenment period, that the natural and social worlds were intelligible, 
that rational knowledge could be reduced to the printed page, and that words 
could be used as instruments of social control so as to insure the millennium 
within the span of a generation. 

Perhaps there is no clear-cut cleavage between the basic presump- 
tions of the Renaissance and the Enlightenment . But there was a difference 
in spirit. The Renaissance was in one sense unrestrained spirit; whereas 
the Enlightenment was essentially disciplined reason, and frequently became 
the letter which "killeth the spirit." The worship of the Constitution, and | 
the reverence for statutory law, are imprints of the Enlightenment on our 
national character that comport with the fatalism inherited from the physical 
sciences; and that combination alone may have overwhelmed the more pragmatic 
heritage of the biological and technological sciences and the more rugged 
features of our pioneering spirit. But there was something more. The 
Renaissance contained an atavistic germ that was as sobering as was the 
hereditary factor in evolution. This becomes apparent when we consider the 
various facets of the Renaissance — the "three R ! s": The Renaissance, the 

Reformation, and the Revolution. The Renaissance, strictly defined, that is, 
its artistic phase, was essentially a return to classical standards. In art, 
the functional Gothic arch deferred once again to Greek and Roman models;] 
and realism in painting meant not merely realistic portrayal, but significant 
symbolism based on nature ! s own objects — the realism of the Platonic ideal , 
or of the Aristotelian category, if you please. In religion, the Reformation 
meant a reaction against the evolving doctrine of the Catholic Church, arid 
a return to orthodoxy based on a direct reading of the original Scrip turek — 
in the vernacular. And in* political affairs, the French Revolution meant \ 
not a break with the past — with the immediate past,- yes., where everywhere V, 
"man was in chains".; but not with the remote past, for what, was basically x 
desired was that man’s primitive or "natural state" of liberty be restored. 

And much of this ideology appeared. in our own Declaration of Independence. 

And as ’we review these various, longings of mankind during the Renaissance — 
"back to nature," "back to the Bible," "back to Greece and Rome" — we begin 
to recognize the similarity of other . more recent longings , "back to the Con- 
stitution," "back to the, three R f s in education," "back- to the good old days."| 
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And now we are on familiar ground-again and -see ;how -the welter of Renaissance 
ideas following the : me&ieval‘.peri.od, rahd mingling;, with thoqe of the Enlighten- 
ment, still persists as the background of odr modern American social thought. 
And this gives, a flavor of conservatism to, -our thinking which baf fles the 
superficial observer, who fails to see how- much our ideas are a part of these 
broader strains. : • • •* -■ • " . . 

It is doubtful if these conflicting currents of social: thinking, which 
characterize .Renaissance and Enlightenment, are as powerful in’their effects 
on our thought and behavior as have been those other currents of scientific 
doctrine . culminating in fatalism and pragmatism. And this may be- particularly 
true as regards their influence on the thinking of rural people or their 
leaders. Rut the pioneer spirit of the Renaissance is still a strong under- 
current in American farm life; it has only recently been dammed up by the. 
absence of more lands to settle* and -it may yet again be fanned into flame by 
those who seem to think that our rugged individualism is dying out. It is 
not inconceivable that, if such efforts at resuscitation are successful, we 
may see applied' to our social problems relatively .increasing amounts of the 
pragmatic and creative aptitudes. of our people, Renaissance aptitudes which 
have been more or less recessive in the presence’ of the 'more dominant orderly 
factors of the Enlightenment. It may even be that we in America are destined 
to amalgamate the best elements of all four of these currents, and become a 
melting pot of ideas as well as of races. 

L aissez-faire Economics v. Bound Economics • 

1776 marked an important event in economics as well as. in American 
political affairs. For this was the year in which Adam' Smith’s Wealth of 
Nation s was published. And that year also approximately marks, not the be- 
ginning, but the initial speedingup, of the industrial revolution. Clive - 
had but recently conquered India (Plassey was fought in 1757) and started the 
flow of those "perambulating money bags 11 which were to enable England to n get 
the jump 11 on the rest of the world in organizing herself industrially. In 
order, therefore, to understand some of our economic perolexities of today, 
lit is necessary to go back to this early period of industrialization, capital 
formation, and machine invention; especially if we are to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of current" economic ideas. 

• ) The Hamlet of our nlay is the present-day exponent of Adam Smith. The 

indecisions of . Hamlet were not' Adam Smith’s, but -those, of his. followers, few 
of whom grasped the full significance of his work, and most of whom became 

/ oonfused because they Understood only a part of it and then tried to make that 
part function as a whole doctrine. To .understand Adam Smith aright we- must 
remember that he lived in the intellectual atmosphere of .the Enlightenment , 

. especially of ■ Newtonian mechanics; hence his fatalism and his faith in' a - 
rational explanation -of the universe, economic as well -as cosmic. It is this 
part of Adam Smith which has been almost exclusively developed by *the econo- 
mists. But Adam Smith coupled very closely with this rational-mechanician view 
the prevailing Deism which passed for^religion in those, days:’ the "unseen 
hand" of a benign power was ; assumed to function behind the periodicity • of the 
stars and the law of gravitation. And this .Beneficent Being,' who -somehow kept 
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things right 'in the physical universe, became , in Adam Smith’s economics, 
a sort of deus ex machina , benignly warding off the exhibition of 11 tooth 
and claw ’.l whenever ’’competition’ 1 descended to the "law* of - the jungle. 11 This 
’’unseen hand ” an integral -.part of Adam Smith’s economics, later was to.be. 
reduced to a maudlin economic -morality and still persists as an anemic busi- 
ness ethics, neither of which is recognized by ’’scientific’! economists as of 
any importance whatsoever. Indeed, once these fields of morality and ethics 
have been so devitalized, it is not to 'be wondered' at that they then a.re dis- 
missed from the scene. If we -may be permitted . to- mix our metaphors, we -may 
-say . that • the. Hamlet of economic theory, Adam Smith’s followers, observing 
this desiccated ghost of ’’compietition” and ’’supply and demand,” calls- it 
’’Father ,”■* without remembering the flesh that once clothed those dry bones. 
Indeed, Adam Smith’s main thesis was not the more- robust laissez-faire 
attack on mercantilism, With- its medieval political and guild controls over 
economic activities. Father was- his main point an anticipation of the bio- 
logical sciences of the next century; namely, that the ’’wealth of nations” 
consisted in the functional organization of society, the selective speciali- 
zation of industrial and commercial skills, and the adaptation and integration 
of those parts into organic wholes of productive enterprise. It is in this 
sense that Adam Smith asserted that the ’’wealth of nations” consisted, not 
in the national or individual accumulation of money bags through governmental 
controls, but rather in the encouragement of the productive capacities of the 
people. It is only in this broader, organic setting that Adam Smith developed 
certain mechanical phases of economics which his followers are apt to regard 
as the whole of the story. 

It would be tempting to follow out the significance of this issue, 
especially as regards the- trend toward self-contained regulated nationalism 
today. But these analogies can readily be made by anyone. What is not so 
apparent is a situation into which we have gotten ourselves today, .a situa- 
tion- which, allegedly stems from the classical doctrine which purports to rest 
on Adam Smith’s economic theories. I refer here to the almost exclusive 
attention of economists to the pricing system. Baring the World War, the 
’’cost-plus” system of determining prices became a vicious method of profit- 
eering; its worst evil consisting in a wasteful and extravagant management 
disregarding, or even dishonestly padding, costs. More recently, this sa|me 
system, exaggerating the importance of .costs, and ’’fixing” prices through, 
monopoly controls, has prevented an industrial expansion that would resul’t 
from lowering prices and thereby developing markets. The economist may p^ro-* 
test that these results are: not • compatible with the basic price doctrines |‘he 
espouses.- Bit he forgets that these bad price policies have arisen in pa^rt 
•because of his overemphasis' on orice policy in the first place. Economicl 
theory, by focusing attention on prices, and then on cost accounting as a\ 
factor in ..price policy, has made it an. end instead of an instrument, and ha\s^ 
pretty well' succeeded, in: making most people cost as well as price conscious. 

On the one -hand-, our resulting price consciousness has become frozen into -a 
’’fixed-price” concept ; but so also did the earlier ardent admirers of the 
French; Revolution soon ‘see it get out of hand and develop into excesses which 
they then disavowed. On the other hand, our industrialists and our merchants, 
taught to. do- so by our economists, walk about with their heads turned exactly 
180° degree's- from the forward look, to the backward reflection on costs. They 
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not only, like the "wumpUs , " don ! t "know where' they are: going, but. their 
backward pointed faces are' painted- with fear as they- M view with 'alarm 11 the 
stalking spectacle of increasing costs . The dis'ease has spread .to labor , 
with its insistence on high wage rates, resulting in lower annual income 
and unemployment, i And the American farmer and his "friends" in Congress 
are afflicted with “the same disease. Perhaps we ‘need a simple therapeutic 
analogy.- A few' years ago a tremendous rainfall in Chicago so .flooded the 
river as to 'restore it to its ^normal” flow,- into Lake Michigan near the 
cribs v/here were - located’ the intakes of the supply .of fresh water for Chicago; 
they finally succeeded in turning the river around" 'again — by anchoring v 
boats in its bed and by. letting their propellers work at full capacity — so 
•as to restore its : more useful drainage functions and its ultimate flow into 
the Mississippi fiiver system. So, also, do our economic ideas need to be ' 
turned around, away from an exclusive attention to cost-analysis and fixed- 
price objectives, into more positive and creative channels. The analogy. may 
even be made to walk on all fours; for, even if the -river did have a "natural" 
flow into the lake, that "normal" condition could well be interfered with by 
art if real means, in order that its' more beneficial functions could -be per- 
formed for society. Economists, with their mechanistic fatalism, need to 
learn, as Professor Corw r in has pointed out, that even the law of gravitation 
can be thwarted by a pair of suspenders or a belt. 

This reorientation in economic thinking was attempted by the "Austrian 
School" of economists during the latter part of the nineteenth century. What 
is the basis of economic value? they asked. And they gave a psychological 
answer: It is human wants and desires. Instead, however, of linking demand 

with supply as a correlative factor in an .economic mechanics, they focused 
. attention on demand and made supply an instrumental factor. It is not an .. 
exaggeration to say that this reorientation of economic thinking was commen- 
surate in scope with the complete reorganization of astronomical thinking 
effected byCopernicus , when he shifted the center of the universe from the 
.earth to the sun. It reflects human ■ thinking at its best: as in mechanical 
invention, when, for example, the cotton gin picked the 'cotton from the seeds, 
Instead of the seeds from the cotton; or the sewing machine, where the eye of 
.the needle was transferred to the pointed end; or the telephone, where the 
r,i ak e - arid-b r eak- circuit idea, of the telegraph was" finally given up and sup- 
planted by a continuous electric current with varying resistances. Our indus- 
trial leaders give lip service to the .implied economic principles: of focusing 
yhief .’attention on market analysis,' and following this by a courageous faith 
jin reducing unices in order to stimulate .increased consumption. Only so can 
society benefit from the reduced unit costs of mass production, and, inciden- 
tally, largely in that direction do increased individual production profits 
i lie. But the behavior of industrialists belies their words. Can the American 
farmer be made to see the light? Only, it may be answered, by turning his 
ideas oh the subject completely around, from a cost-accounting and cost-plus 
complex, to an emphasis on market analysis and consumer demand, especially 
foreign markets; with production adjustment, farm -management , and soil con- 
servation then to be employed as instruments, ' and not as ends. This "problem 
of getting .farm folks to see the economic situation in a .broader and reorgan- 
ized perspective., is one of the most important agricultural problems of the 
day. Who knows but that the successful solution .of that problem -- and if is 
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surprisingly well on. Its way ..among farmers — may ..carry tfte germ of an idea 
which may profoundly affect the thinking of our industrial groups, of opr 
legislators,, and perhaps, even of people . abroad, ,•/ 

Just one . hundred years ago an itinerant New England preacher, Orville 
Dewey, -was trying to make religion function in current professional and 
"business life* Instead , of making, economics .conform to some theological .dogma, 
however, .he . started out with the simple, economic premise, that n a thing is 
worth what it will fetch." About this simple, but fundamental and pregnant, 
concept, he built his sermons on fair trade. and usury, labor relations and 
public policy. Pie is yet a voice. crying in the economic wilderness. But 
then, there are still some people who think that the ..world is flat! Indeed, 
common sense .and experience bear them out* The .l aissez-faire doctrine, 
originally : only a. part of Adam Smith 1 s economic theory, has not only come to 
dominate the ideas of his followers; it has also, through an undue attention 
to price -economics and cost accounting, .made .of economics a r rigid system which 
can no longer play a part in thd organic functioning of society. A reorienta- 
tion in our thinking has long been due. Once it is accomplished, we may then 
be ready for those wider nrospects now being opened up by the Brookings Insti- 
tution. And note that their attack on the problem of the distribution of the 
national income restores the broader objectives of Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. 



Materialism v. the Cultural Life 



We now approach the most difficult problem of all. And even more 
difficult is the discussion of it, for it lends -itself so easily to senti- 
mentalism and meaningless words. Have we, in these United States. of America, 
become so steeped in materialism as to have no place for the things of the 
spirit — other than religious pathologies or restrictive moralisms? Do we 
have a social soil which, although it may not yet have produced a culture, 
may contain elements of nourishment for a life of the spirit? Are these two 
apparently conflicting objectives compatible? 



Our early history expressed the prevailing spirit, of the Renaissan&e , 
but it. exhausted itself in. behavior, rather than in thought or spirit; in 
westward tides of migration, pioneering ventures in new lands, exploiting 
forests and mines, waterways and soil. Patriotic spirit there was in abun- 
dance, but rugged individualism was the order of the day, and our societyi was 
largely the sum total of individual parts; it had no organic structure. &et 
not this characterization be interpreted as adverse criticism, or as castiga- 
tion. Eor. the Greeks were, likewise highly individualistic, and the flourish- 
ing periods of the Middle Ages, as well' as of the Renaissance, were also \ 
largely so. So, also, is the wildness of undisciplined youth. We have now>„ 
however, socially, come to man’s estate; are we prepared to put aside childish 
things? Not only is there danger of our becoming a Peter Pan nation, never 
growing up, but we may also become a nation of Jack Horners, ever looking 
backward, with pride and vanity and self-esteem. Our materialistic past is 
not the difficulty. Greek thinking was as well expressed in public buildings 
as it. was in., drama or philosophy. The Roman aqueduct.., and his military organ- 
ization, were his thoughts,* as well as his legal system. So also must we 
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view the feudal and military ‘systems |of the Middle-' Ages, ; their monastic 
orders and cathedrals, their industrial ' and merchant guilds. And so also 
must we view" the- mastery of our physical continent, the creation of a unique 
form of government, the organization of civic and economic units. 'These, 
activities represent our intellectual and spiritual life as well. as do hooks 
and plays and paintings. 



And' this extensive development of our country in due course rgaye way 
to equally praiseworthy intensive activities, consolidating the gains., earlier 
won.*" The - improvement of industrial and agricultural 1 technique , largely -through 
the -work of the engineering and agricultural colleges, not only enabled us to 
follow that ingrained urge of a Bible-reading. people, -Ho. make two blades of 
grass 'grow 'where only one grew before/' but also , unfortunately , caused us too 
frequently to prevent both grass -and trees ever again -growing where, once they 
grew -before. Our research agencies, have opened up- the widest horizons of 
science, as ’well as its most intimate secrets. -Now the tragedy- of this lies 
not so much in the predicament of producing more- than we can distribute , ■ or 
even of having our scientific technique run far ahead of our social judgments. 
But we need ' even more- seriously to ask, have we become so steeped in our tra- 
ditional American ,f push n of materially- productive enterprise, as to' become 
insensitive" to ’ the "pull" of cosmos or of spiritual craving, an amplification 
of the same "reversal af' supply and demand in our economic . attitudes? We- seem 
at least to have witnessed the rise of the farmer and’ his wife from a life of 
drudgery to a'conception of economic and political factors. We are even- in 
the presence, of a mental miracle, wherein farm folks are- perceiving that ‘ net 
farm income, and not high prices, is the sound objective. But what is this 
income for? Is it merely to buy more land, more equipment, more livestock? 

Or is it to build better homes, provide better medical and educational facil- 
ities, more recreation and leisure in which to appreciate the arts or perhaps 
even to engage in producing them? Is it alien to our efforts as a Department 
iof Agriculture, or as an Association of Land-Grant Colleges and. Universities , 
to hold ah Exhibit of Bural Arts and Crafts such as recently graced our patio? 
Wasn't that magnificent and beautiful exhibit as much a part of our nature as 
a corn-hog program, or the fighting of insects, or the development of agricul- 
tural research? Could you look at the faces of those humble craftsmen,' in the 
photographic enlargements, and not feel, the joy they must, have had in coordi- 
lating hand and foot and eye to produce something useful, something *to supple- 
ment their meager farm income, but also something with the added touch of the 
eautiful? And need we test the worth of all those efforts solely by the 
itility or even beauty of the objects- they produced? Did' not those efforts, 
lowever far they fell short of the mark/ make those amateur craftsmen appreci- 
ate all the more' the far fewer, choicer, works of the' masters? And isn't the 
Wide dissemination, among our rural people of the appreciation of. the beauti- 
ful as important in a democratic society as an equally wide dissemination of 
information and judgment? * * •' 



Those who have read Taussig's Inventors and Money Makers will recall 
his interesting speculations regarding Samuel E. B. Morse, the inventor of 
the telegraph. For Morse, early giving promise of inventive genius, later 
in his life, when he became absorbed in the practical affairs of the business 
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organisations "built ground his earlier patent’s J neVer again produced a first- 
rate invention. Are these two things' incompatible-?’ Cannot we have both the 
life of the' spirit and the’ practical life through”' which we provide man ! s 
wherewithal? Just a short while ago there died in Paris the daughter of 
Samuel F. B. Morse. Just' a few years ago, this same daughter of one of our 
foremost inventors declared in an interview that- het father had believed that 
his invention would lead to a new era of peace and prosperity by increasing 
communication and’ comprehension among the peoples* of the earth. "But some- 
how," she added plaintively, "comprehension does h6t seem to have followed the 
wake of development in the means of communication. My voice can be carried 
between the two countries I love so much, France’ and America. But I wonder 



if comprehension was not easier when everybody took more time to think. Per- 
haps father would have been wise if he had remained an artist." Parentheti- 
cally, this woman was the mother of two sons; is it significant that one of 
’them is a pianist and composer, and the other a painter? Now, the- way in 
which we reflect on that conclusion will, to my notion, be the test of our 
ability to meet this fourth issue which is being presented to you. Are we 
going to’ look back with regret over the past centuries of scientific and 
technological developments, and of practical achievements in agriculture, 
and wish that they had never occurred? Shall we resignedly or -pessimistically 
watch the machine displace inan, to increase the hours of labor of some and to 
throw many others out of ’ employment : or are we going to view the machine as 
an instrument for lightening the human burden, for increasing man’s consump- 
tion and enjoyment of the increased goods it can make available, and for giv- 
ing men and women the leisure time to enjoy the fruits of modern civilization 
and perhaps even to contribute to its’ creative activities? Shall we discon- 
tinue our weather and crop observations, and the highly complicated statistical 
organizations now set up to analyze them, simply because we haven 1 1 sense 
enough to know what to do with the results when we get them; or shall we re- 
gard these operations as instruments for extending still further the realm of 
knowledge, and try as intelligent human beings to keep the scope and quality 
of our judgments at least on a par with our information? Some individuals^ 
by possessing inside information and by using it intelligently and selfishly, 
have advanced their own interests appreciably. Why cannot our allegedly 
"democratic" society, by the wide dissemination of information vested wit n a 
public interest, organize its social judgments so as to make this information 
serve the general welfare? 

Not only will this employment of our faculties test our ability to 
develop the cultural values of life; but it will also discover to us whetl 
we can do that more difficult thing, namely, balance properly our efforts 
live the material life effectively as well as to live well the life of th 
spirit. For until we discover that form of wisdom, we are but half living 
but half thinking. To rest our cultural life on a sound practical basis , 
to discover in the particular the significance of the universal, that is our 
final task* 
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PROGRAM FOR EXTENSION STAFF CONFERENCE 

December IS, 1937 
2:00 p. m. 

Room 1039 - - South Building 



C. B. SMITH . Presiding. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER: We axe happy to have as the first 

speaker this afternoon Mr. Louis H. Bean. Mr. Bean has a B.A. from 

York 

the University of Rochester, New/a^pgtotr^ M.B.A. from the Graduate 
School Business Administration, Harvard University; he has been with 
the Department about 15 years, and is Economic Adviser of the A.A.A. 

DR. LOUIS H. BEAN: None of the things that Mr. Smith has 

just said qualify me for this particular half hour talk. I do not 
know why I am on this subject at all because the type of the talk is 
quite different from my usual line of activity. Probably I had better 
give you the real reason why 1 am here today. The real reason is that 
I procrastinated a little too long in replying to Dr. Warburton's 
inquiry whether I would talk on that subject, and before I made up my 
mind I got a letter from Mr. Smith thanking me for my courteous ac- 
ceptance. So, please do not be surprised if I leave the subject of 
facts that are necessary in making a proper kind, setting up the 
proper kind of a program, essential facts, I will leave that problem 
to Dr. Stine to handle before the hour is up. But, since I suppose 
you do not want to let the time slip that way, perhaps I had better 
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attempt to say a few words. 

The subject is so broad that almost anything can be said under 
it, and if one were attempting to say the necessary things I am afraid 
a good part of that would be in the nature of material and the facts 
which all of you are acquainted with or all of you are dealing with, 
and, if not, you will be dealing with the* in the next year or two as 
the department work in fact gathering, fact interpretation is extended. 
In thinking over the field it seems to me that there are certain areas, 
certain parts of our information that are not adequately developed and 
that volume of information we may perhaps classify as information that 
has to do with the way we live, the way we earn our livings, the way 
we spend our incomes. The other day I happened to be going through 
Dr. Carl Taylor* s office, and picked up this illustration on this 
chart. It is the usual chart of the United States in very black sec- 
tions, as shown in the southern states, some black areas down in 
Arizona and New Mexico, scattered, some black areas away up here in 
the northwest, in the Minnesota territory. These black areas are the 
areas where more than 50 percent of the farms get less than $600 in- 
come, gross income. Now, this type of information, which happens to 
come out of the 1929 census, I think will be popularized more and more 
as years go on and we are going to become more and more conscious of 
this type of facts. Because of these facts there is a great deal to 
be learned. That is we need to know why are these black areas where 
they are, what can be done to change these black areas into gray or 
white. That is the areas of income, say from $1,000 per farm instead 
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of less than $600, to what extent these areas can be changed in their 
income colors by the various types of activities that are now going 
on, and are being projected for the next two or three or four years. 

A number of surveys have been made during the past two or three years 
that will supplement this information which is contained in the 1921 
census, but, more and more of this type of information I think will 
have to be gathered together and studied and interpreted. I do not 
need to suggest that what we need is more and more surveys because I 
think there are probably all of the surveys already extant that any 
of us if we live to be one hundred years old will be able to digest 
and interpret for our own benefit and for the benefit of the next 
generation. Nevertheless there are, in spite of numerous surveys, 
there are still many gaps in our information, and what may be said 
about agriculture I think can equally be said about non-agri cultural 
groups, that there is still a great deal to be learned as to how the 
other half of the United States, or the other two-thirds of the nation 
lives in terms of income and in terms of expenditures. But, until 
those basic patterns are properly understood we will not be getting 
the right kind of emphasis on our productive activities. 

Another type of information that we need to become more con- 
scious of, not that it does not exist in the large sense, but I do 
not think enough of us are aware of some of the implications of the 
set of facts that I am about to refer to. Take this single fact of 
18 million bales of catton or 18—3/4 millions of bales produced in 
the South this year. As at the outset of that take the President's 
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statement in his inaugural address last January that a third of the 
population is ill clad. Now, some kind of a bridge needs to be made 
between these two facts. I assume the statement about a third of the 
population being ill clad is a fact, call it 30 percent or call it 
one-fourth of the population, it really does not matter, so that we 
had for these two basic facts a surplus production, abundant produc- 
tion more than any anti-scarcity person could wish for, and on the 
other hand that a lot more of this particular goods could be used. 

Now, why don't we get this surplus cotton on to the backs of a third 
of the population that presumably needs it. Now, between those two 
poles there is a long array of problems, a long array of facts that 
many of us, most of us have not been dealing with. Suppose this were 
a group of not Extension people and research people like ourselves, 
but suppose this were a group of persons representing farmers and 
middlemen that handle the cotton crop and the processors and the 
millers and perhaps a few representatives of the export trades, repre- 
sentatives of the retail trades, and a few perhaps social workers 
and labor leaders, and suppose that question were put to them — why 
don't these six or seven million bales of excess production move into 
consumption? And what answer would they give and what facts would 
they discuss? Would it be high ginning cost in the South, would it 
be high freight rates, would it be the costliness of getting that 
amount of cotton converted into a shirt, or would it be about the 
costliness in the way of labor and machinery, or would it be the cost- 
liness of distributing the shirt after it is made by the manufacturers? 
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Where are the bottle necks? What is it that stalls these million 
bales from moving into the channels where they should be. Well, there 
is a broad area of fact, Mr. Smith, which I think some of us, and I 
think it is quite proper for Extension workers to be chewing on pro- 
viding they can get hold of it. 

iy 

Another set of facts that comes to my mind is material /deal- 
ing with the concept of stability and security in agriculture. We 
have talked a great deal about that in the past few months, past two 
or three years and I think we are getting some kind of broad notions 
as to what is involved in getting a little greater stability in agri- 
culture, especially through the activities of the farmers themselves. 
And the farmers themselves have really only one major contribution to 
make in stabilizing their own economic conditions and that contribu- 
tion is through the control of their production, and by control I do 
not mean any specific kind that you become acquainted with, but it is 
the element of output that the farmers are responsible for, can deal 
with, and the element of price, in so far as it is the resultant of 
production is also controllable by the farmer and price, it so happens, 
is affected by a great deal more than merely what the farmer, or the 
farmers as a group do. In the aggregate farming activity in terms of 
output tends to be a pretty stable thing. The insecurity or the in- 
stability of our agricultural situation is not attributable to agri- 
cultural output as an aggregate activity of six million farms. The 
instability that you do find is the instability in regions, in com- 
modities, in the preparation of production for the foreign markets 
as against the proportion of production for domestic markets, and in 
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that area it seems to me farmers are better set than they have been 
in the past for making their particular contributions, whether it is 
through the present Soil Conservation Act, or whether it is through 
some new Act or device that Congress will be putting out this session 
is immaterial. One suggestion is that the farmers in so far as they 
are confronted by the problem of economic security can contribute 
something to stabilize the agricultural conditions through handling 
their production in some more systematic fashion. Now, it has been 
pointed out several times, and if you are acquainted with the economic 
literature, especially the Outlook Reports and things of that sort, 
that the income of agriculture is determined as much, if not more at 
times by changes in demand conditions and by changes in supply , and 
that Immediately gives us an interest, not a secondary interest, but 
a primary interest in stability of consumer purchasing power. I 
probably am not overstating the fact if I say that half of agriculture 
is clearly geared to the fluctuations in the purchasing power of con- 
sumers and that you can, that Extension Agencies can work a lifetime 
and not make a great dent in terms of raising the level of farm in- 
come because of the limitation placed upon their activity by these 
external facts or fluctuations in the purchasing power of consumers. 
Now, you can do a great deal in the way of changing conditions in the 
home, changing conditions on the farm, the way the farm is run, but 
if you are attempting to raise the level of income or to point out the 
fluctuations in it then for half of agriculture , the problem is not 



in the field that Extension workers are now working in, but on the 
other side of the fence, which we will call the industrial side, and 
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it is for that reason that you will find something said the other day 
somewhere or other that the farm problem is half, to the extent of 
about 50 percent controllable by what the farmers do and the other 

[ half is a matter of industrial activity and foreign trade conditions. 
Now, as we pursue this thought of stability in agriculture through 

| 

the device of the ever normal granary, which basically is really 
nothing more than an effort to make production more stable and make 
stocks more stable, but if we pursue that particular line with the 
various means of attaining it, we cannot help but associate with that 
the hope that industry could in some way stabilize its activity a 
little more than it has been able to do in the past. Now, that is 
simply this, so let us take it up for a minute or two to see whether 
it is as simple as it looks. What I am suggesting is that planners 

I and others have suggested that we need td plan our economy so we are 
doing it in agriculture and we see how it can be done if Congress 
will permit farmers to do it, we can see the basic outlines of the 
thing. But, what do we see in the technique in the job that is in- 
volved in the stabilization of industry, and if it is not going too 
far might we suggest in line with the suggestion in the title of the 
talk, I would like to say a few words about this thing we call the 
business cycle and what X want to say is in line with the remark t ha t 
Carl Taeusch made this morning that economists in the past have dis- 
cussed economics chiefly in terms of prices and costs and have not 
spent enough attention on the basic problem of production. If econo- 
mists have spent 150 years that have elapsed since Adam Smith stuping 
ways and means of regularizing the flow of production, instead of 
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theorizing as much as they have done about the relation of prices and 

cost and value concepts and margin utility concepts and all those 
other things, I think we might have been further along in this task, 
if it is a task, of the next generation to stabilize, to regularize 
the increasing flow of industrial output. Thinking along these lines 
the other day I decided that I would once and for all take the busi- 

1 

ness cycle in about the same way that we have taken the volume of 
agricultural production, and examine it in terms of its major internal 

pi 

characteristics, that is physical characteristics. I think most of 
us, when we talk about agricultural output, have some notion as to 
what makes up the total. We know there is a hog production cycle in 
there, we know there are annual fluctuations in our tree cropf we 
know that there are some kind of fluctuations in cotton and of wheat 
and that all of those add up to the same kind of a total which we 
call the total volume of farm production, but how many of us have 
taken time to examine the internals of this thing that we call the 
business cycle, the thing which went down in 1921 and came back in 
1923, and then came down in 1924, and reached another peak in 1926, 
and came down in 1927 and reached another peak in 1929, and, then, 
reached a low point in 1932, and this more recent peak the spring of 
this year. At the present time we are on a down side of a cycle and 
are guessing and hoping and praying perhaps that we are about at the 
low point of that recession. What is the inside of that thing? What 
does it look like? If we are going to plan this industrial seg- 

ment of industry because it is so essential to stability in agricul- 
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tural income, what is it that we are going to plan, and as you open 
up this thing which we call the business cycle it is surprising how 
few items dfi that aggregate look like this business cycle that we 
talk about. We find, for example, and what I am talking about now, 

I say the Federal Research Board indicates the industrial activity 
which is consumption of most of the industrial output figures that 
are available, currently available, what we find in that aggregate 
are types of activity that fall in, several, perhaps four or five 
or six broad groups and they are not at all alike. There is one 
group of industrial activity which is very definitely related to 
agriculture, say the meat packing industry, the flour milling indus- 
try, and, to a large extent the cotton goods industry. These indus- 
tries that process agricultural products are related to agriculture 
and that if we ever succeed in getting a greater decree of stability 
in agricultural output then you automatically create a greater de- 
gree of stability in these industries that process agricultural pro- 
duction. In other words, that part of industrial activity which is 
the outgrowth of farming activity does not need to worry the economic 
planner a great deal because if Secretary Wallace's ideas ever get to 
a point where they have an effect on stabilizing farm output, then 
these industries will receive the benefit of that particu lar bit of 
planning. There is another group of industrials, like the cement in- 
dustry, the lumber industry, the lead industry, which does not look 
anything like this industry that I have mentioned already. That is, 

these aren't geared to farming, these industries are geared to an en- 

which 

tirely different kind of economic cycle, and that is the building cycle/ 
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runs something like 15, 18, or 20 years, so that if you want to sta- 
bilize the activity or purchasing power of the people associated with 
these industries, say lumber and lead and cement and a few others of 
that sort, then you must work with a building cycle, And, so, there 
is now a program for lifting the building activity to a more nearly 
normal level, and if the housing bill is ever passed and does its 
work before long somebody will become concerned with the problem of 
preventing that cycle from going down to a low point sometime in the 
middle of 1940. So that economic planning for these groups of in- 
dustry that I have just mentioned depends upon planning the building 
cycle out of existence or more nearly regularizing it. 

There is another group of industrial fluctuations which 
again is quite different from these two that I have mentioned. They 
are the industries that are either perpetuating a long-time trend 
with very little fluctuation in it, or a long-time downward trend. 
Take tobacco, for example, in cigarettes we have a persistent upward 
rate of growth. It is charted by this depression of 1931-1932, but 
the long time history of that for the past generation or so has been 
a continuous expansion, and I would say that that industry does not 
need to worry the economic planner a great deal, it will ride along 
that way until women stop smoking, if they ever do. Take the cigar 
part of that industry, while that is pursuing a downward course, I 
say that we do not need to plan that industry a great deal. 

There is another group of industries which is basically 
a problem in the stability of which is basically a problem, a problem 
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of technology, the fuel industries, the power industries, the electric 
light product has been going up at a fairly persistent rate. There 
are no great fluctuations in it. OAil consumption and production has 
been going up, not in terms of these business fluctuations, because 
there you have a fairly steady demand because we have an increasing 
number of cars that we are now riding in. Now, we come finally to 
the group of industries that really give shape to this business cycle, 
this thing which swings up and down as I sketched a moment ago and 
which gives us our fluctuations in unemployment. And in these I find 
only four or five that show persistently the characteristics of what 
we have called the business cycle. This last group (those of you who 
can see this) contains the following industries, automobiles, coke, 
iron ore, pig iron, steel, bituminous coal, and there are also in here 
(indicating) zinc and tin, but they are all rather minor importance. 
These are about the only ones in this index that we call industrial 
activity of the country, that look like the total industrial activity 
of the country. All the others have peculiar features of their own. 
Now, does this suggest anything to us? Does it suggest that if we 
want industrial stability that we ought to concentrate in these few 
industries? Should not we regularize the automobile industry and the 
iron and steel industry, and if we do, then, won* t we go a great ways 
in ironing out the business cycle because these are the things which 
give us the business cycle. I leave that as a very simple fuestion, 
but perhaps I ought to throw out one interesting fact which will help 
you visualize this problem that it is not as simple as it seems to 
appear when you have examined the internals of industrial activity. 
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Let us assume for a moment that that is our conclusion, that we can 

wipe out this business cycle by concentrating on these few industries 

* 

that gives this great instability. What is our next move? Well, I 
do not think that there is any next move because the chief culprit in 
here seems to be automobiles and automobile production is in the hands 
of three men or in the hands of three boards of directors, if you 
please, and 90 percent of all the automobiles are produced by Ford, 
by Chrysler, a n d by General Motors, so that the economic planner, sn 
beyond this particular point of merely statistical research, is con- 
fronted with the very human, with the very complicated problem of 
concentration of control of an industry, of a highly competitive in- 
dustry in the hands of a very few people who do not or who must not 
get together. I do not know what the situation is, whether it is that 
they do not or that they must not. I rather suspect that both state- 
ments apply. They must not because if they do, then, they are subject 
to our anti-trust laws. They do not because they are probably very 
highly competitive units — not probably, but we know that they are 
very highly competitive units. So, if I have been guilty of suggest- 
ing to you that it is very easy to delimit the area or effort to 
stabilize the business cycle, I hope I have countered that by this 
suggestion that after all you have this very real problem of handling, 
or dealing with the problem of competition and the problem of concen- 
tration. Incidentally this is a matter of general interest. When the 
activities of the six million fanners finally add up in to the retail 
cash register, which in 1929 ground out about 49 or 50 billion dollars 
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we found that about 20 percent of that money, retail expenditures, 
rests on the activity of farmers, the production of food and its 
distribution. At the other extremes you have a smaller proportion 

V ' , 

of the consumers income, roughly 19 percent in 1923, or rather a 
smaller proportion of total retail expenditures which you can trace 
to the activities of these three large corporations, — Ford, Chrysler, 
and General Motors, because, as consumers, we spend through retail 
channels approximately 19 percent of all retail expenditures for 
automobiles and things that go with automobiles in the way of tires, 
and gasoline and services. Well, these are some of the facts that 
interest me for the moment as we attempt to look on to the industrial 
side of the economic field and attempt to visualize what might be the 
counter part of economic planning for industry such as we are attempt- 
ing to do in agriculture. And, I will, I think, close this rambling 
discussion by showing you the opposites of this series of industrial 
activities which are the so-called business cycle. This one (indicat- 
ing) is industries that take agricultural products and process them. 
Here (indicating) you have the one effect of the drouth of 1934, and 
here (indicating) you have another effect of the same drouth. In one 
case you get hectic activity at the top and the other case you get 
hectic activity at the bottom, but in general there is no such course 
of events in these industries as you find in the more industrial types 
of production. 



# 



THE PRESIDING OFFICERS You have broadened our thinking a 
whole lot, Mr. Bean, and we are under obligation to you. We will 
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open the discussion, and, by the way, before we call on Dr, Stine, you 
may write out your questions as we go along as they occur to you, and 
then the committee will gather them up, and after Dr. Stine speaks we 
will take them up. Dr. Stine is a graduate of Ohio University, got 
his B. S. in Wisconsin, some work in Harvard and Chicago, and is Chief 
of the Division of Statistics and Historical Research and he will now 
open the discussion for us. 

DR. 0. C. STINE: Ladies and gentlemen. I hope, I wish that 
I could feel that I would not ramble any more than Mr. Bean did up 
until the last few sentences. He opened up, I think, very cleverly, 
and went straight through, to a discussion of the problems in stabil- 
ity and security. In the last two remarks I think he rambled quite 
a bit. So, let me say a word about the rambling in the end here, and 
then go back and discuss the subject at another angle today. Why do 
the automobile makers make too many automobiles at one time and then 
quit? Because farmers buy them too fast, go in debt too much and then 
have to quit buying. That is one angle to it. 

DR. BEAN: But not the most important one, 

DR. STINE: (Continuing) But it is a significant one, and the 
same is true of the workers in the cities. We do not do things stead- 
ily , when we get to feeling good we go out and take on burdens that 
are too heavy. We do not count, do not carefully enough weigh the 
future. We do not size up our income closely enough, and say, how 
far can we go and no farther. We get excited, prices are rising, land 
values are rising, and we can buy anything, and we buy automobiles and 
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refrigerators and we make contracts with electric light men to bring 
in the line and we get heavily in debt and then we have to stop. We 
cannot go any farther, and down comes the house. Now, how are we 
going to avoid that? It seems we are getting worse all the time. I 
think Mr. Bean’s analysis will bear me out in that we are getting 
worse all the time. Well, I am not going to tell you exactly how to 
get out of it, but I am making a suggestion that I think we have to, 

I think we have to widen our general knowledge of these economic move- 
ments and ideas of general economics. We have to widen our knowledge 
of economics. I would emphasize this angle of the thing. Instead of 
planning for the farmer, get him to plan more in the light of the 
knowledge of the things that make these things or cause these things. 
That is, farmers must know more about the economics of agricultural 
production, of marketing agricultural products, the economics of ±ha 
industry as well as of agriculture. So, we come to the point that is 
being laid down to us of looking over the fence to the other fellow 
and his activities and the only practical way you can do that is, as 
I see it, is that you help to educate the farmer citizenship of the 
country to look at those problems intelligently. Now, one of the 
things we have got to get away from is the notion that the market is 
made by somebody. I had handed to me the other day a memorandum which 
had in it one paragraph: ’’The trouble with hog prices now is that the 
packers have certain ideas. * I said it is bad, as for the consumer 
even to get that idea, and I think it would be because there are too 
many people either caught off guard or do not know any better than to 
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believe that somebody makes these things. 



They know all about it, 










they make the prices. That was the slip in this particular sentence 
of the man who brought it out. How, it was emphasizing one angle of 
the hog price situation. Now, we are confronted with all kinds of 
criticisms of the Department of Agriculture, from the people out in 
the country because they believe that the price of cotton is down 
because you forecasted a big crop, if you had just kept still, many 
people have the opinion if you had just kept still, why, of course, 
we would have marketed that cotton crop, nobody would have known the 
differenfee if you hadn’t told them so. To be more specific, we are 
being criticized all over the country right now on account of the 
rather modest statements about apple prices in New York City. I 
noticed today in looking over the speeches made in the Senate and in 
the House a rather lengthy statement by Senator Nye, criticizing the 
Department of Agriculture for the Outlook statement on wheat. Last 
year’s wheat crop might be a great big one. Why, he said, that makes 
the prices of wheat. The Department of Agriculture says there will 
be so much wheat next year and that is going to make the price of 
wheat. Well, what I am trying to say is simply this that the people 
in the country and the United States Senate and House and many people 
around here still think of these great movements, of these problems 
in terms of personalities, what the President says is so, and makes 

the administration or makes the next four years' business. Now, we 

win 

people got out here and helped the President the election, two 

years ago, telling him that he had done great things. We so easily 
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get caught in the psychology of the situation, and we help people %oop 
up imaginary responsibility and burdens and loads that they have 
carried, things that they have done. 

out 

Now, let us get down and take the air /of these things, un- 
cover them, and look at the real economic problems, the real facts in 
the situation instead of these mythological things, these psychological 
forces that make things go. I think there is where we need to begin 
looking at the problems on the other side of the fence and see if we 
cannot feet more straightly at the particular problem. Now, what I 
wanted to say was something like this, in general, without regard to 
what Dr. Bean has said. In the first place, what are facts? Facts 
are not just bushels, or relationships. Again we are told from time 
to time, "it is all right to report the number of bushels that has 
been produced, but do not say anything about prices." I was told we 
ought to forget about that. We are concerned with relationships as 
much as specific and concrete facts. We need, I think, to emphasize 
to the people generally the importance of looking ahead rather than 
backward, forecasting, and the importance of planning next year* s 
production in the light of what you can expect next year. Now, let 
me just turn to a problem on that score, for example, take this year’s 
cotton crop. We had 18 billion bales of cotton or more, something, 
nearly 19 billion bales of cotton and there is much being said about 
the present situation with respect to the price of cotton being low. 

If I mistake not, next year's cotton situation will be much worse than 
this. It cannot be otherwise because you have enough cotton produced 
this year to carry you through next year without producing any and 



i what ever you produce next year you cannot sell for much because you 
have this year's cotton crop to use up. Now, you do not hear much 
about that. People are not looking ahead very far in that matter. 

Now, you take the present recession, well, you find a discussion of 
the present situation, of course, in the Outlook Report, there is a 
general tendency of the public around here to want to keep still about 
that; that is not very nice to talk about it; maybe if you talk about 
it you make it worse. Now, the only condition in which you can make 
it worse by talking about it is that there is somebody that is big 
enough that swings the whole thing, and he can decide what to do about 
it, and that is not true. We ought to come out and frankly face that 
situation, that the cotton crop situation this year makes it almost 
impossible to raise next year's income from cotton. The situation is 
such that next year's cotton market can hardly possibly be equal to 
what it is this year. Let us discuss those things more freely, make 
them more definite and I think you will get a much more intelligent 
discussion of the problems in the Senate and House today if those 
things will be brought out squarely and fairly so you can see it all 
through. 

Now, let us take what I am saying about the facts. Pacts 
are relative things, they relate to all kinds and all kind of condi- 
tions all the time. Another thing we ought to face I think is this. 

We are not, while we are greatly concerned with income in terms of 
dollars and cents, we ought to be primarily concerned with welfare. 
Now, it does not matter that the farm, the average farm income of the 
county per family is only $ 800 , we will say, and of all other families 
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is $1,000, but it is what you get for the $800 and what you get for 
the $1,000. Some day I think we will get around to talking about that 
in our objectives, in our agricultural policy. We do get to it now, 
but not very vigorously. We do not think very much about it. We need 
to study how to make life on the farm secure and also to be able to 
be cure for the farm family the things that make life comfortable and 
give the family opportunity to develop, an opportunity for education 
and health. Those are the things that count. Not just dollars. I 
saw the other day an interesting letter from a newspaper man in North 
Carolina. He said some ten or fifteen years ago Page, at one time 
Ambassador to England, came down here and told us frankly what kin is 

I the matter with us and did us a lot of good and he said somebody got 
up and discussed Iowa against North Carolina and he thinks North 
Carolina is just as well off as Iowa. Now, what information did he 
want? He wanted some dollars and cents information. I took pride in 
preparing a statement saying that these dollars and cents is not the 
real difference in comparison between North Carolina and:! Iowa. How 
many children are in school up to a certain §ge; what is the infant 
mortality; what is your literacy, percentage of illiteracy; those 
are the things, and what donditions are your hoges in, how many bath- 
rooms, how many electric lighting plants on the farm, those are the 
things that count. Now, I have, or we have been surveying about every- 
thing, going about the country making surveys of all sorts and we have 
a lot of information. I think we naed more coordinated surveys with 
more direct and national objectives and we have in progress now just 
that sort of thing. The first ground, I think, can be improved upon. 
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Let me suggest some things that are going on now on this point. The 
Home Economics survey made "by W.P.A. funds covers farm and village 
communities in several parts of the United States. Now, those sur- 
veys have in then, or that survey has in it the elements that are 
necessary to analyze the situation with respect to living on the 
farms and in the villages. They show the distribution of income, they 
show how the income is spent, and they show how people live. Now, 
the division of rural life are making a survey of living conditions , 

I have forgotten the title there, hut they are doing somethirg of the 
same thing. Those two surveys can he coordinated. We found that in 
the Home Economics survey there is a section of the South that is not 
well covered. I do not know whether this survey is going to touch 
that or not, hut I hope in the next two or three years we can get 
together and see that the surveys are developed so you can get a good 
picture of the United States, of surveys ±hak at scattered points to 
he made from time to time so you can he informed clearly as to what 
is happening in the districts. What we need is to get these facts, 
distribution of income, expenditures and income, and so forth, and 
study the agricultural policies in relation to it. Is it true, as 
has been alleged by men that the agricultural program for the past 
few years has helped those who needed it least and handicapped, in 
some ways and some measures those who were weakest and tended to de- 
moralize rural communities? I do not know whether that is true or 
not. At any rate we have not had before this the basic data with 
which we could analyze that problem, that we could check the agri- 
cultural programs that were proposed. 
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I want to say on© other thing in that connection. It 
seems to me we should he treating rural communities as a unit, that 
we should not stop at Che edge of the village and the small town with 
the Extension Service. The Extension Service in the Department is a 
great educational institution, it reaches all parts of the United 
States only, hut it is the tendency at present to stop with the farm 
and not go into the village and the village is a part of the farm and 
many small towns are there mainly as service centers for farmers. The 
life on the farm and the life of these village centers are becoming 
more and more intertwined, more closely together and it seems to me 
we ought to look on them as a part of our National policy, we ought 
to look forward to extending the Extension Service to it includes the 
villages and small towns at least associated with the farm communities. 

THE PRESIDING OPEICER: Of course, we do go into the villages 

some and small towns hut we do not want to discuss that right now. 

Miss Reese of our own Service, from the University of Missouri, for- 
merly Home Demonstration leader in Alabama, will continue the discus- 
sion at this time. 

MISS MADGE J. REESE: Seven years ago I attended a meeting of 

the American Country Life Association at Madison, Wisconsin. It was 
a fine program and there was quite a number of noted economists on 
the program, and largely the whole week was given over to the discus- 
sion of economic conditions and situations in that particular year 
and Liberty Hyde Bailey was the President of the American Home Life 
Association and in his address he told us this, that that day a dapper 
little newspaper reporter had rushed up to him with his pencil and 
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pad and said; "Are you an economist ?* 4 Dr. Bailey said; **No, I am a 
congregationalist.** I was Born into a family church of congregation- 
lists, hut it has Been a lot of fun for several years to try to feel 
a way to match with economists. I think all Extension Workers are 
economists Because an Extension progran itself Basically is economics. 
But I do feel that we all need to Be Better economists, that is in- 
cluding the economists and congregationalists as well. I think we 
Extension people are all workers, are all conscious of the fact and 
have a rather, at least a superficial understand! ng that there are 
mutual problems Between agriculture and Business and labor, and if 
there had Been the right kind of Balance and if there was a right 
kind of Balance at the present time we would not Be reading in the 
newpapers today about the "business recession at the present time and 
I think the Extension Workers, since we have Been so closely asso- 
ciated and associated in working with the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, that we all know and know with some understanding 
that abundance might turn out to Be waste Because in a way it destroys 
farm purchasing power and adds to unemployment in the city because we 
do know that men out of work Buy less farm products and we also 
realize that the Business man, when the volume of Business falls off, 
it means less profits for him. Also, if labor and Business work to- 
gether effectively that agriculture Benefits, and, on the other hand, 
if farm products and prices are in Balance with city production, 
capital and labor share in the Benefits, so a Balanced situation is 
good for all. Secretary Wallace said this a few days ago in a radio 
address, and Dr. Bean said the same thing “Only half of the farm 
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problem is on the land, the other half is in the towns and cities and 
the foreign nations not buying at the present time." That makes the 
farm problem, as we have it today, not only a labor problem and a 
business problem but also an international problem. Now, labor, agri- 
culture and industry must all think more definitely about functioning 
in a coordinating way. Now, Dr. Bean has said this and a lot more. 

I take it that Extension Service today has a big responsibility in 
this, at least we have been told that today several times, we have 
this responsibility in helping the farmers to have an understanding, 
a fair understanding of this inter relationship, of this coordination 
which must exist before labor, agriculture, and industry share fairly 
in the whole scheme of business today. Now, can we do that, as 
Extension Workers can we go out and discuss these things with farmers 
in meetings and otherwise, unless we understand this coordination 
pretty well ourselves. Now, these simple facts, as I have stated them 

; 

here, and as Dr. Bean made them very clear, that is not all that we 
need to know, there is so much ramification, there is so much basis 
in economics that is back of all this that I doubt whether the majority 
of Extension Workers ever have had time br necessity in particular to 
study and understand it, so, I feel that there is much ahead of us as 
Extension Workers in informing ourselves if we are going to have to 
carry and we should carry a lot more responsibility in educating the 
farmer to zm understanding. 

We, of course, in Extension work are much coneemed about 

human 

the /elements in this farm economics because after all the final measure 
of rural progress is found in this better standard of life, both 
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material and spiritual in the homes of farm people and we grant, if 
this is to he permanent it must he based on a much greater economic 
efficiency than at the present time. This seeming dualism of the 
economic and social arising from our thinking of them more t han any- 
thing else, thinking of them as two separate, distinct parts of life. 

I wish those antithesis that Dr. Taeusch put on the hoard were still 
there, particularly the last one, materialism and culture of life. 
Strictly speaking, according to the philosophy that would fit that 
antithesis, hut in reaching our objective we have thought of those 
things hand in hand and work for them simultaneously. It has not 
seemed well for us to think of them separately, at least in trying to 
reach the objective that we set up, hut, of course, we do know too 
that the increasing enjoyment of material goods, we often become aware 
that they have not, - just read the notices of all the tragedies and 
unhappiness and divorces and many other things in connection with 
wealth, so it is not always wealth and material things, they do not 
always bring better human relationships to which we aspire, but after 
all, there are few satisfactions of life which do not involve both 
factors of economic and social. There is no question but what the 
economic is the limiting factor in most of our rufel homes, and I say 
most, most of our rural homes are, but in the long run the economic 
and the social are interacting functions of rural development and in 
Extension work we think of than as developing hand in hand or at least 
we like to think of them that way. 

Dr. Smith, I suppose there is no penalty for the speaker 
saying a few things about the subjects that are particularly outlined 
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in the program? Bural progress must, therefore, be achieved through a 
well rounded program. I think that is the subject. Planning is 
better than drifting and when we say program we mean planning which is 
adequate attention to all the more important interests in both the 
social and economic, and by an intelligent cooperation of farm people 
themselves and of all agencies and organizations in which each attack 
a special task but supports the others in making towards a common end. 
Now, what has been the special task of Extension, in this program, 
through the years? Well, it has dealt with three things, — brains, 
bread and beauty. We were so interested in hearing Secretary Wilson 
speak this morning, and I have heard him say this in conferences here 
in the Extension office several times/before, that Extension has a 
responsibility in discussing with farm people some of the problems 
and issues of the present day, both economic and otherwise, and we 
have responsibility in helping farm people to come to an understanding 
of these many serious problems, and conditions, but he also said, 
which was very interesting, he said: "I do not know just how far 
Extension can go in the discussion of things controversial and some- 
what political with farm people . 11 Well, none of us know, and I think, 
we would like to have that question answered by somebody. I do not 
know whether it can be answered. Perhaps the discussion groups that 
are experimenting these days will be able to answer it for us. I 
understand that some of the discussion groups have discussed with 
farm people, some of these things that are somewhat controversial and 
some somewhat political, and they report that they did it without any 
harmful effect, without any particular comeback, that there is a way 
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of doing those things perhaps, we must learn how to do it. I do agree 
with Secretary Wallace that it is a responsibility, or at least it is 
a common responsibility, and perhaps it is a permanent one. Then, we 
certainly do have a big program when it comes to bread. Of course, 
there are plenty of people without bread today, but if we were to write 
up against a score the reasons, I believe it would Ik help any reason 
against Extension for the lack of bread today it would sink into great 
insignificance against Extension in comparison with the reasons that 
involved so heavily in this National and International situation and 

conditions and problems. We have worked hard and we are working hard 

beauty, 

on duty. Certainly there is plenty more to be done. The Home Demon- 
stration work and the 4-H Club work we have done, I think an excellent 
job, in helping farm people make their homes attractive with what they 
already have. We are helping them to make the most of the few dollars 
that they have to spend in that direction and also when it comes to 
personal appearance of the farm family. Now, when it comes to making 
programs the farm people it seems to me there are three things that 
Extension people must know and understand, I will not call them facts 
necessarily, but we must understand and know what this standard or 
goal of economic efficiency in agriculture we are talking about really 
is. That involves, of course, an understanding of the National 

economic welfare as well as the local economic welfare and the produc- 
which 

tion of food/x±kk out Extension people know much about and the ability 
of farm people to secure or not secure necessities and opportunities 
as well. It seems to me our whole Agricultural Adjustment program 
Administration has stood for this one thing that in making up these 
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adjustment programs they have always taken into consideration the 
standard of living as a basis for those adjustments in agriculture, 
in other words, the desired standard of living has determined the use 
of the land* I think that is a splendid advancement in our program. 

In the second place, we have to know ourselves what we know, what we 
mean by standards of living for a particular farm family, not an 
exaggerated standard, not a falsi standard, and they vary. The stan- 
dard in one community may not be the same standard in another commun- 
ity or section of the country at all or every family or fanner. There 
again are rehabilitations, home rehabilitation clause Max have figured 
that out pretty well on different levels of income. 

Then, of course, the third thing that Extension people 
must have an understanding of and do, and that is the human side, the 
human welfare is essential to this economic efficiency in agriculture. 
That is the economic aspect play an important part, — the economic 
aspects of health, the economic aspefct of education, the economic 
aspect of sociability, and the economic aspect of beauty or aesthetics. 
Now, there is not much left to say about the social because I do not 
separate the two. Certainly it applies all through these economic 
topics which Extension people must understand and know before they 
ever apply on their program. Of course, there are social values that 
must be analyzed in rural life, health, duty, these are all considered 
in making up this sound program. To be a little more specific, here 
is what the home demonstration workers and the farm women are consider- 
ing right now in the State of Oregon. They are having a series of 
conferences called the Outlook and Program Planning Conferences for 
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the farm home, and for agriculture , and they are holding one in every 
county in the State of Oregon. They are on right now and right up to 
Xmas time, and looking over this it shows that Home Demonstration 
people are certainly considering a good many things before they are 
shaping up the Home Demonstration program in any county and ifchat is 
true in this particular state can "be said of many states. They get 
the information in regard to population in the county, and those 
records, a lot of those things are in the census, and the land owner- 
ship, average cash farm income, value of farm products tabulated by 
Extension Service in Oregon, value of farm products tabulated by 
Extension Service, statistics of agricultural development in Oregon, 
health situation by Dr. Carlyle Thompson of Portland, social situation 
by Dr. Frederick Strieker, of Portland, school situation, census, 
buildings, requirements and fees; relief situations; housing surveys; 
food xkx situation and 4-H Club members and number of clubs and years 
in club work. So, I think that we do and are trying to build our 
programs very soundly. We agree with Secretary Wilson and Dr. Bean 
and Dr. Stine and all the things that Mr. Taeusch says, but we want 
to say it without any reservation that if it had not been for the 30 
years of Extension work and the very kind of Extension work we have 
been doing it would be impossible or a hopeless task to educate the 
mass of farm people to an intelligent understanding of the inter- 
relation of labor, business, and agriculture, and all the ramifications 
that implies. It is a difficult job which is ahead of us but all noble 
accomplishments, of course, seem impossible. If we Extension workers 
know and if we believe in a thing we can t e ach the farm people. 



THE PRESIDING OITICER: We will take ten minutes and discuss 

this matter. 

DR. BEAN: "To what extent are the wide fluctuations in indus- 
trial activity as affected by the automobile industries and so on, a 

reflection of inherent characteristics of those industries and to what 
extent a reflection of changes in price conditions?" 

(Answer) Well, you have opened up a real question, a real 
problem. I do not know that I can answer it. I think you are suggest- 
ing a basic truth that in these industries we are dealing with a so- 
called durable goods industries for which you do not have a continuous 
type of demand such as you have for food. I do not buy an automobile 

every month or every year, do not buy one every three years and I do 

not know that we want to buy automobiles every year, but the fact that 
we do not is perhaps one of the basic reasons why we have a certain 
type of fluctuation in automobile activity and perhaps the fact that 
I buy a house only once every twenty years may be the basic reasons 
why we have a particular kind of cycle in that line of activity. 

There is perhaps another reason, another in trying to answer this ques- 
tion that would be worthwhile, suppose we had in the automobile indus- 
try the kind of demand analysis, the kind of price analysis that 
Dr. Stine has developed through his experts in the different agricul- 
tural commodities. We know the response of price to the supply of 
hogs and this and that. Suppose we have that sort of thing for auto- 
mobiles. Here is what we think we would find that if the automobile 
industry at the present time, or, say, last August or September, had 
reduced its prices by perhaps ten percent or fifteen, in other words, 
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had lowered the price of a car from $600 to $525, that the industry 
could have sold more cars, perhaps 20, 30, or 40 percent more cars, 
and that that would have been to include all the nation as a whole, 
because more people would have been employed, more material would have 
been used, and so on. How, why didn't the industry do it? I do not 
know the real answer, but I suspect it is something like this, that 
on the average say the automobile manufacturers have a margin of profit 
of something like a hundred dollars a car. Let us say for the moment 
that is a correct figure. It may not be very far off incidentally, 
but if they are to produce, if they are to sell more at lower prices 
then they have to eat into this profit margin and if they eat into 
this profit margin it means, of course, that the group of people who 
live on that profit, that is the stockholders, some of you may be part 
of that gfoup, farmers may be part of that group, but those who de- 
pend on the flow of dividends, dividends from the automobile industry 
will be squeezed down, and if the average profit per car is reduced 
from $100 Clown to $25 and probably that is one of the basic factors, 
perhaps not the only one, why, the automobile industry adjusts itself 
downward in terms of volume and attempts to base its ability be- 
cause that is its current application, being a corporation resting on 
stockholders, to maintain stability in the profit figure, rather than 
stability in the employment and production figure. Now, while I am 
on the subject I think I want to say a little bit more. It goes back 
to Dr. Stine's suggestion that what we really need is greater ability 
on the part of individual farms, on the part of individual industri- 
alists to make the right kind of adjustment in the light of construe- 
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tive conditions. Now, Dr. Stine, please do not misunderstand me. I 
have lived in the philosophy of outlook nearly as long as you have 
because I was one of the first men who did the work, so it is still 
in my hones and I hope you will have an opportunity to carry on and 
extend your work double fold, quintuple, if you wish, and I hope that 
you can be successful also in encouraging the industry to do likewise 
and I hope that you will make a great deal of progress during the 
course of the next ten years and I would like. Dr. Smith, for you to 
give me an invitation — 

DR. SMITH; Yes, sir. 

DR. BEAN; — to appear on this kind of a program in 194? 
because by that time I think it will become pretty clear that econo- 
mies for farmers, and business men, and everybody else, adjusting 
themselves to prospective conditions, and in that way attain economic 
security and stability. Now, let me spell this out a little bit more 
and even if I do not answer any other questions, I would like to get 
this off my chest, perhaps for Dr. Stine's benefit more than any other 
but please bear in mind specifically that I am not against outlook 
work. If I had nothing else to do I would probably apply to Dr. Stine's 
Division to carry on in your work but let me give you a realistic 
illustration. The economic statistician of one of the largest auto- 
mobile companies was in the office the other day and he told us what 
is going on in his industry. He prided himself on the fact that every 
Tuesday morning that industry knows exactly what its current demand 
is, what it was up to the previous Saturday or Friday, and in the 
light of that information which they got on what their cars are going 
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into distribution, and how the price structure is held up, not only 
on new, hut used cars, not only on their cars hut on competitors' cars, 
they make their adjustments to the prospective conditions and the sup- 
ply and demand, and for that reason the automobile industry has now 
undertaken, or is in the process of curtailing its output because it 
is as good an analysis of supply and demand for the automobile indus- 
try as any that we have in agricultural commodities that we are now 
benefitting or enjoying a recession in business. So, if you will 
bear that particular fact in mind that the large industries do not 
need any more (I am not speaking of the small business man who does 
not perhaps know more about general economic affairs than the average 
farmer), but I am talking about these large outfits who have their 
economic surveys there, they pay for them or build them up in their 
own organizations, who know what is coming better perhaps t han we do 
because to a large extent they guarantee what we think is coming, they 
are the ones who are doing a perfect job of adjusting themselves to 
the prospective conditions of supply and demand and they are the ones 
who do this kind of a job in adjusting themselves to siqpply and demand 
conditions. Now, if you have more, people doing that more, little 
business men doing that, then you will have even greater instability 
in business than we have enjoyed so far. I want to repeat, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not against outlook work for the little business man, the 
little farmer, or the big farmer, but ten years from now I think we 
will see that after we have expanded our outlook work that our job 
is only one-fourth done because if you want stability in production 
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we must not hitch ourselves to something which is unstable and that is 
what we tend to do really when we say or when we encourage industries 
to adjust themselves to changing conditions of the man. What we want 
is to inject into the economic system some kind of greater rigidity 
in production and in instability of price and income and the only way 
you can get greater stability of price and income is through a greater 
stability in volume. That means that we must hot be encouraging 
people to adjust themselves to unstable production but rather to ad- 
vise schemes for creating stability in production and there is where 
the agricultural programs of today are making a contribution because 
they are not encouraging the individual farmer to, that is they are 
not aiming at an entire agricultural output, adjusting itself to 
variations in supply and demand. They are aiming at a fairly stable 
flow of volume and if industry would do some kind of a job in that 
direction then we would have greater stability. 

THE EBESIDING OEFICER: Dr. Stine would like to say something. 

DR. STINE: We have 20 or 30 questions here, but we are going 

to type those questions and give you these questions and give you a 
chance to reply. ~~ 

THE PRESIDING OEEICER: We have with us an Extension Director 



formerly an official of the Department of Agriculture in the old 
Bureau of Markets and for the last eighteen or twenty years# has been 



discuss with us: How can the facts needed in rural Extension program 




down in Tennessee as Assistant Director down there and he is going to 
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THE PRESIDING OFFICER: We have with us an Extension Director of a 

State. Now, we are to hear from the States. 

Dr. C. 1. Brehm is a graduate of State College, Pennsylvania, 
formerly an official of the Department of Agriculture in the old Bureau of 
Markets and for the last eighteen or twenty years has been down in Tennessee 
as Assistant Director down there and he is going to discuss with us: How 

can the facts needed in rural Extension program in a State best he secured 
and applied in the State. 

DR. BREHM: Dr. Smith, as far as I am concerned, I would he perfectly 

willing for Dr. Stine and Dr. Bean to dehate this question for the rest of 
the afternoon. I put my talk on a chart. I have got this well-rounded pro- 
gram too that Miss Reese was talking about and things that we have been talk- 
ing about here today. It is a difficult hut after all that is what it is for, 
this talk, I assume is to get this out to rural people. It is a rather dif- 
ficult thing to state in 25 or 30 minutes how to do that, in all of the work 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, out to the rural people. That 
is that well-rounded program that Miss Reese is talking about. I appreciate 
the opportunity that Dr. Smith has given to me. It is the first opportunity 
I have ever had of having the privilege of seeing this whole group in the 
office of Extension work here. It is a real privilege to me. Furthermore, 
it gives me an opportunity to really express to Dr. Smith the fine appreciation 
we have always had of his philosophy of life, the combination of the practical 
with the cultural and beautiful things of life too and, then, the opportunity 
to express appreciation I have of some of the members of this staff in Washing- 
ton through whom it has been my privilege to come in contact, or rather an 
opportunity to express to them the very fine contribution that they have made 
to our work. 

Now, how can the facts in the rural extension program in the state best 
be secured and applied to the state? I am going to leave the word "extension" 
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out. I do not conceive of a program, as an agency program at all. 

I think there is too much of that type of 
conception of rural program at the present time. That is not an ex- 
tension program. We do not have a soil conversation program, we do 
not have a Three A program, despite the fact that we say we have, and 
we do not have a fa£$ security program. As I see it the whole objec- 
tive of the United States Department of Agriculture, and every part of 
it, is to make a contribution to the development of a rural program 
for the United States, and its adaptation to the various sectional, 
regional and local areas, so that this one which reflects an agency 
I like to leave out of my figures, but back to the original question, 
how can the facts in a rural extension program in a state best be se- 
cured and applied in a state, at the outset I want to say that I do 
not know. I wish I did, but I am going to discuss an additional one 
that we have in our own state and the procedure that we are endeavor- 
ing to follow in answering that question, developing a rural program 
that is adapted to the various area in our state. We have been trying 
a lot of different approaches in the last 25 or 30 years. A lot of 
them have not worked. I think sometimes, I am talking about my own 
organization now, is that we find that one procedure will not work 
and we assume the attitude that it cannot be done and then go off and 
forget about it. I think that one of the biggest problems that con- 
fronts us in the extension work now is not only subject matter to 

teach. We have got a lot of subject matter to teach, but also to 
evolve methods to teach what we know and sometimes, talking about my 
own staff. Now, I think we have settled down to a systematic routine 
which has been in the process of evolution and development for the 
last 25 or 30 years, and it is exceedingly difficulty to get away from 



routine, and yet conditions change from year to year, and we in exten- 
sion work are dealing with change. We are not dealing with stabiliz- 
ing, hut we are dealing with change. There are three definite known 
things in life. One is that you are going to have taxes, another that 
you are going to die, and the third thing is that it is going to he 
different tomorrow than today, and the method which we teach and the 
subject matter which we teach has to he adapted somewhat to that. And 
I try to impress that on our own staff as a matter of keeping abreast 
of the times, not being apprehensive but trying new methods, not de- 
parting from the old method, by any means, but I think we have to do 
some research work in extension methods by trying some new ideas and 
if they do not work you get the experience at least. If it don*t 
work you can always try some other way and in the course of time we 
may find some procedure that will work, better than we have had in the 
past, and when an extension organization sees and tries a new pro- 
cedure and comes to the conclusion that the procedure which is already 
developed is the final conclusion, and the only way to do in that 
organization today, there is no question. Extension, as we say, is a 
vital thing in confronting or dealing with problems that confront 
people every day, and the method and the subject matter that is taught 
has to adapt itself to those problems from day to day. It is differ- 
ent in that degree from resident instruction. In resident instruction 
you can reduce it to regions, because you are teaching the youths for 
the future and fitting them for the future. Extension is teaching 
people to make a living in the present and as such has to deal with 
the problems which people meet from day to day. I have just been 
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through a series of conferences with my own staff in which, if there 
is one thing that we have tried to hear down on hard, and I am talking 
about our own outfit now, it is one thing to think and the second thing 
is to see if you can evolve some methods of going over the subject 
matter of the teaching which are better than we have hitherto had and 
not hesitate to try a new method, not departing from the old, I do not 
believe in casting away from what 25 or 30 years of experience has 
taught, but see if there isn’t some new procedure that is better. And, 
you know that is the hardest job there is, I have found that out with 
my own staff. 

Now, in the development of a program or an objective of 
these facts and the use of them in the development of a state program. 
After all a program, is that is a rural program as to the utilization 
and teaching of facts that enable rural people to change their prac- 
tices or improve the practices in such a way that it will improve 
their economic conditions or social conditions and every other way. 

There is no use in having facts that do not apply. That is what our 
organization, through all its ramifications is trying to build programs. 
You cannot disassociate facts from the program and the manner in which 
the program is built. So, in the brief discussion I am going to dis- 
cuss the thing from the point of view of building a program a pri simul- 
taneously the ideals of these facts in the development of that state 
program, and as I said before I do not want you to misconstrue that. 

I would not presume to tell this group how to best utilize those facts 
or how to best build a program. I am jp.st giving my own point of view 
and the theory of experiment we are trying to work out in our own state. 
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Now, in line with what has been so well been said here several times, 
there has been no question in my mind that approximately 50 percent 
of the things which affect agriculture are beyond the control of the 
farmer himself — industrial conditions, international conditions, 
and so on, and probably 50 percent are within his control. I think 
that is generally recognized and I think that the Department of Agri- 
culture today and our Secretary recognizing that fact is trying to 
bring the influence of the Department of Agriculture to bear so that 
they can have some influence on these factors, those other 50 percent 
of the factors that are beyond the farmer's influence, and that in- 
fluence is business. That means that in the course of time there is 
no question in my mind that there will be a gradual evolving and 
development of a national program or policy for agriculture. That is 
what the United States Department is for, what the Government is for, 
in looking after the welfare of the people in these different loca- 
tions and groups so that are State Department has a tremendous influ- 
ence on international relations, and a our Department of Agriculture, 
in its relationship with the Department of Commerce, probably influ- 
ences the industrial people in their influence on agriculture so that 
in the course of time, in addition to the old established research 
activities of the United States Department, and the Extension office, 
we have got those now, we have these so-called action agencies of 
the Department of Agriculture, all of which to my mind are the be- 
ginning probably of crystalization of a foundation of a national pro- 
gram or policy for agriculture. Well, a national program or policy 
for agriculture as such is not any good unless action is secured from 
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it by the 6-1/2 million farmers in the United States, and that means 
that whatever that program dir policy may be it has to be adapted to, 
it has to be adapted down here to the farmers in the rural community. 
So, as I see it, just as the Secretary said this morning, research can 
continue on, these action agencies coming down where there are more or 
less permanent and agencies which will aid, like the Three A' s in 
laying the foundation of gradually crystalizing some national program, 
That being the case in addition to the research activities which the 

Extension workers had to know hitherto, to adapt to a State program, 

the 

he is going to have to know program of these action agencies and what 
their objective is for a procedure, and whereby they are carried out, 
and just what they are trying to do, and my theory has, and of all 
these activities of the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
Extension Office, the Extension work here, theory should be the 
bottle neck through which all that information should come to the 
States. It is not that way yet, but that is the way department ally 
it ought to be so that our demonstration line or procedure coming down 

to the rural people through an agency has already been created. All 

influence. 

right, that is one source of infocraxattan. 

There is another source of influence and that is the land 
grant college with its instruction, its research and its extension, 
a little bit closer to the people, taken with these wwnor research 
activities, more closely in keeping with what the needs of the people* 
in a particular state in which that experiment station is located. 

But there is another big source of influence, too, and that is these 
people over here, that is the people themselves, the practical experi- 
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ence of the farmers and the farmer’s wife and before you can intelli- 
gently apply information and facts from those sources and from those 
sources and conditions have to be known there. I was very much im- 
pressed with what Dr. Smith said this morning as well as Dr. Jardine, 
two very significant statements that have been made in keeping with 
my little talk, as a matter of information, works both ways. It comes 
up and it goes down, it comes up from the rural people down to the 
rural people. Dr. Jardine said that it was in the research work of 
the Department of Agriculture, and they were struggling to get more 
facts on conditions in communities on individual farms and in states. 
Now, these people know more about that community and that farm than 
anybody else, they know more about it, and I think sometimes we are 
prone to underestimate how much they do know. They know which field 
is wet, and that it takes three mules to plow instead of two, and we 
wonder why they don't put that field in to a certain crop lots of 
times and make the adjustment which we think ought to be made in th a t 
field. Well, maybe it just takes too many mules to break it up and 
he has not got the horsepower to turn loose kka to break that particu- 
lar field, and he ought to know more about that farm than anybody else, 
believe me, he lives on it, and he works it. They know more about 
their community than anybody else, and what its potential possibilities 
of development are and they have learned that by practical experience. 

I remember back yonder in the early days of Extension work we would 
take a case and discuss why people would not iue do certain things, 
why we could not get them to put into practice certain things, — 
well, in my judgment it is not all ignorance, in my judgment there is 
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a reason for everything. There is a reason for everything. It may he 
one of tradition, custom, it may be one of lack of money to put to 
practice we have recommended into operation, and that has been the 
case frequently, and that has been one of the handicaps Extension has 
had which these other agencies have not. There is no use recommending 
to a man to use improved ?eed corn which costs $3.50 a bushel if he 
has not got the $3.50 to buy it, and that has happened frequently al* 
ready. It might be that, and his farm management operation, one prac- 
tice which we recommended would necessitate a readjustment of the 
entire practice, that man throwing a certain acreage out. Well, he 
had so many acres to bring in a certain income and he just couldn’t 
do it. There is a reason for practically everything. There is a 
reason why the things have not been done which we have been trying to 
encourage them to do and I think that more and more we are going to 
get that thing we are concerned about, that is getting the practice 
adopted, and this teaching we have here today, put into operation, to 
be able to approach rural people to get them to do the thirg we are 
teaching. But you have got to know the thing that is in their mind, 
you have got to know what they think, what the reasns are, and whether 
they are based on tradition or on economics or whether they are based 
on finance, or whatever they are, as the case might be, in order to 
break through that resistance. Now, that means you have to know more 
and more about the practical experience on that farm, in that community, 
and just what that farmer's problems are. Now, how can you get that? 
Well, one of the best ways we think to get it is off these farm and 
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home management records, that type of work that brings in analyses of 
the farm home, or analyses of the farm, and you have got an inventory 
of everything that is purchased and everything that is sold, a pic- 
ture of the conditions on that farm, is just one of the best, and 
these herd improvements records, is just one of the best sources of 
information I know in order to get what he thinks. I am just trying 
to emphasize that our great weakness at the present time to me, talk- 
ing about our own staff, is we think we know, and we have gone along 
for years and assumed we knew and we don’t, and one of the find things, 
I think, in the last three or four years of these agency activities, 
has brought us, is how little we know about agriculture, the agricul- 
ture in our own state. Now, we get that through surveys too. I could 
say a lot about that. 

Now, in the building of a program here, one of the first 
steps that I think has to be taken in the building of that program 
is to get as much information as we can from these three sources. 

Here are your three sources of information, each of them as important 
as the other, in my opinion, and I do not think we ought to under- 
estimate this here (indicating). We are never going to get this 
applied here (indicating), or this over here (indicating) until we 
know the conditions there and know how to interpret it and synthesize 
it. I like that word of Dr. Jardine's this morning, "synthesize and 
interpret," and that is our function, particular administrative func- 
tion is to take the sources of information here, the sources from 
over here, and the knowledge of conditions which we have here and 
adapt them and demonstrate them and fit them into use in that home 
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on that farm with the equipment that they have. Some may have a 
certain amount of equipment, other may not have any, some of it is 
very mediocre, but nevertheless that is the point I want to make. 

Our job as Extension people in the state particularly is to take all 
that we know from here, and I am talking now in terms of what Dr. Bean 
and Dr. Stine have been discussing in this and Dr. Taeusch, rules and 
regulations objectives in these so-called action agencies of the 
Department, and work in research and activities of the Department, 
all that we know, together with these over here, and adapt it to these 
over here, with the knowledge we have herd and each of them compli- 
ments the other. 

Now, the second step is the development of the program. 

I think that is a thing we have overlooked in the past, is to analyze 
our state and to break it down into types of farming areas. We have 
done that. There is no use trying to take a blanket state-wide 
project and adapt it to every place in the state. It won't work. 

Take a state like ours which is a border line between the North and 
South and has quite different types of agriculture in it, and that 
is true of every state. You have in it certain distinct types of 
farming, — tobacco section, and its relationship to dairying and 
other crops, you have a cotton section, and its relationship to other 
crops, and we have the Cumberland Plateau, and you take every state 
and break it down into certain well defined type of farming areas, 
and that goes for the man's work as well as the woman's work because 
topography, climate, crop adaptation to a very large degree affects 
and delimits the income, and the income of the farm affects, to a 



very large degree' the standard of living on the farm and its home* 

Now, that, to me, is the first step. 

Well, we go back up here to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the Land Grant Colleges, and our land use studies of 
one kind and another, and our crop adaptation studies, and you can 
break down and map out your distinct type of farming areas. Now, you 
cannot Change those types of farming areas. You cannot make a cotton 
area out of a tobacco area. Nature has already fixed that. Now, any 
program and adjustment that is developed has to be in keeping with 
what nature and so on and so forth have already fixed in that area. 

Now, the third step is for your farm management economist 

and specialist and district agents to determine, as far as possible, 
in the various type of farming areas in the state, and adopt the 

data and information from the college and the United States Department 
of Agriculture to a program in that area. The third step is to get 
tho point of view of the specialists and the district demonstration 
agents. That is the hardest thing to do that I know. I have just 
been through that, is to get the point of view and get them to con- 
ceive a program in its broad prospective. We have got about, well, 
including the T.V.A. stuff, we have got about 35 or 40 people, includ- 
the T.V.A. people on our staff, and we are trying to get them to con- 
ceive of a program and adapt it to each of these types of farming 
areas and the relationship of each specialist because of the hard 
work and the contribution to the development of a program of that 
region. All the beef cattle men can see is a beef cattle program 
and the purebred sire. Now, I am not talking about you back over 
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here, I am talking about ours and the problems of about how to feed 
poultry and housing them and so on and to have them report on these 
project outlines for so many years. You are familiar with them up 
here, you review them and see whether or not they are any account or 

not, that is the point of prospective of the whole work and the great 

difficulty is to get them to visualize it, for example. In our 
cotton, one cotton area, the whole field of the trend, what would be 
the trend in agricultural development in this particular area, what 
should be the trend in beef cattle, what should be the trend in dairy 

development. Is it the dairy section or isn’t it? Is it adapted to 

beef cattle or is it not in its relationship to cotton, is it adapted 
to poultry in its relationship to cotton, and the thing we are trying 
to do and get over in the way of a viewpoint is to take each of these 
types of farming areas and chart out a sound, fundamental program, 
which is not a program for one year, but for years in the future, and 
with the Agricultural Department , involves the farm and home , the 
topography of the land, the climate, the crop adaptation as adapted 
to that area, and, then, the demonstration work of each specialist 
making its contribution in that apex respective field to the develop- 
ment of that entire program in that area. Now, if you think it is an 
easy thing to get that group of specialists to get that prospective 
of the whole program that comes in a rich type of farming area, and 
get that point of view, that is a very difficult thing to do. I have 
found that out. Nevertheless, I may be right or I may be wrong, but 
we are working at it anyhow and trying to get the same point of view 
on program development in the minds of each specialist, each demonstrar- 



tion agent, and, then, down into the campus. Now, when your head- 
quarters staff has taken all these things up here, from here and from 
here (indicating) and synthesized it as the case might he, according 
to each type of farming area, and we have gotten what the headquarters 
staff have thought is tentatively the type of program for each of 
these 15 types of farming areas, then, the next step, and we are going 
through that right now, is to call each of the county agents and home 
demonstration agents and in each of those types of farming areas to- 
gether and get the point of view over to them and discuss with them 
the type of farm program and home program and adjustments that should 
take place on that particular type of farming area. Well, we got a 
lot of suggestions, and this tentative program that the specialists 
have taken out there and discussed with these group of meetings of 
agents undergoes 3ome more refinement, more modification, and some 
more adjustment. That is the fourth step now. Now, the fifth step, 
then, is after you have had these agents work on this thing, the 
specialists, is to take it to the people themselves and let them adjust 
it and tirey refine it more and more and find out what they think about 
it. Now, do not misunderstand me. That involves all that we know 
up here, what is in the Three A' s and the A.B.C. and the F.C.A. and 
all the rest of them, as far as I know and what Dr. Bean and Dr. Stine 
have been talking about and crop adaptation and what we know from farm 
records and the experience of the farmer. Now, take these program 
planning associations and the program planning group on the campus. 
Personally, I think the time has come in Extension work where there 
should be one program planning group. A.A.A. has injected a lot of 
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confusion into this program planning and we have been planning programs 
for the last 25 years, and I want to say this, that the program plan- 
ning thus far, and I say this without criticism, that the A. A. A. has 
been trying to do, no one has been able to understand yet in answer to 
those questions. How, they have been struggling around, I think, tiu 
to find a place but those questions have been rather difficult to 
■understand and particularly that third question and I don't understand 
it myself in that group, but the idea is right. How, I think here is 
what we have got now, the county program planning, as I see it, and as 
I said, the function of Extension and the County Extension Agency, the 
home agent and the county agent, they are the closest to this problem. 

It is the one agency created by law to deal with all problems affecting 
home and rural life and therefore it is the agency through which all 
these activities, the educational views of these activities should come. 
All right, here is the situation we have got now. We have got an 
Extension planning committee, we have had that for years, and, all 
right, the A. A. A. comes along and the Agricultural Conservation Com- 
mittee, that is a planning committee too; Soil Conservation surveys, 
they are setting them up too, they are planning too, and then the T.V.A. 
has a planning committee, and, then, along comes Title 1, the Parra 
Security, they have a plan for about five or ten people that will 
qualify for a loan in a county. That is in substance what it amounts 
to. How, it is kind of ridiculous when you come down to it, you have 
five or six different agencies in a county, which each of these agencies 
are here trying to set up and these agencies are here and the reason 
they are setting them up is because they are trying to find out, these 
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out here, what the farmer thinks of it, all of which recalls that you 
have to know what the farmers think, what the problems are before you 
can adapt any program from any source to the required area. Now, the 
thing we are trying to do, it may be right or it may be wrong, I do 
not know. These county extension agents are here at the hub, in set- 
ting up one county program planning agency which is representative of 
the leading men and women in that county, and, then, all these agencies, 
counties, all these counties have to do with rural life, they clear 
their counties through that committee and fit themselves into a county 
program, one comprehensive county program which invokes practically 
every phase of rural life in that county. Now, we have talked about 
a college program, talked about a Department of Agriculture program, 
we have talked about a A. A. A. program, we have talked about a Soil 
Conservation Service program, we have talked about a Farm Credit pro- 
gram, we have talked about a Farm Security program, and we have talked 
about a T.W.A. and we have talked about a T.7.A. program, and none 
of them have a program. I say that advisedly. Each of them have just 
got a segment of a program, now, just think about that. The A. A. A. is 
making payments for using lime or phosphate, or terracing, or sowing 
legumes, or something like that. That is not a farm program by any 
means. It takes more than that to do the things Dr, Bean and Dr, Stine 
were talking about. That is just a segment of a program. All right, 
the farm security talked about a program. Well, they are making grants 
and loans to about 5,000 people in Tennessee, and that is a low income 
group. Well, that is just a part of a program. That is just one seg- 
ment of a policy in that county. In the Farm Credit they are lending 
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money to fanners, a small percentage of them relatively hut that i3 
just a segment of a program. Now, I think we have got to get the idea 
that efich of them have a farm program out of our minds and to he think- 
ing in terms of using those agencies and they have a very important 

and very constructive influence, using those agencies as well as every 
and 

other bureau/sf division of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
to make a contribution to this thing over here (indicating), this well 
rounded program we are talking about. How, this is the well-rounded 

program Miss Reese was talking about. Now, any program is not just a 

few of the counties which have to be taken into consideration. How, 
we talk about these things up here, action agencies, extension, re- 
search, and the college aids to rural life. After all what are they 
for? To do some of the things that Dr. Taeusch was talking about, and 
all of them focus on that farm, on that home, and in that community, 
and that is what we are all trying to reach. They are all trying to 
get to that home and do something to improve the standard of living in 
that family, every one of them. How, you have a chaotic condition of 

five or six or ten different agencies going there independently of 

each other. How, rural people just talk much about too many Government 
people coming around and trying to help them and investigate them and 
all of that sort of thing. How, in this Department here in Washington, 
just as has been said this morning, there has got to be some coordina- 
tion among the different agencies in their counties, some distribution 
channel by which all of this information goes down and is utilized 
and built into a program so that it makes some contribution here. How, 

I would just like to say this that to me, and I like to think of this 






program here, this well-rounded program as farm management and home 
management, this information we get from these farm and home records 
particularly, is the arch on which you build any farm program. Some 
of you must agree with that. Nevertheless you cannot get an adapta- 
tion of this information from here (indicating), or from here (indi- 
cating), until you know the situation in that community and in that 
home, what the income is, how much the family has got to spend, and 
it follows these well defined types of farm areas pretty largely. 
Furthermore, you will find this that in practically every community, 
and your farm records will tell you that, your farm management records 
and your home management records will show you that that in practically 
every community you have a few outstanding men and women who are doing 
the right thing. You have got them out there doing it and they are 
succeeding, and they are doing ail these things we are talking about 
here this morning, and they are sending their children to college and 
have nice homes and are enjoying life and they made it off the land, 
That is what your farm and home management records tell you. That is 
why they are so important to me as a source of information. Now, our 
job is to get a lot of the rest of the people in that community to ft© 
just as good as they are and endeavor to bring them up to that plane, 
and to me, now, I think any extension work — I want to say this and 
this is kind of by the way, by way of digression, somehow, I got the 
impression Ikxk of 4-H Club work to be a separate organization, and 
we talk about college agencies and we talk about a club organization 
with any extension service, I cannot see an organization of that kind, 
after all we are dealing with a family and the home. These boys 
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graduate into this up here (indicating) of adults and the girls gradu- 
ate into this down here (indicating) and that is what we are fitting 

them for and training them for. Now, in some of our organizations we 

negro 

have a separate mafesai/ organization. It is under a director, a sort 
of hoard of control. I cannot see that. After all they are a part 
of this program and they make their contribution to it for colored 
folks. 

* These boys and girls we are training to make their contri- 
bution in later life as parents. Now, I am talking about my own staff 
and my own organization. The job we are trying to do is to relate 
these things together into one program for each type of fanning area 
and laying the foundation for a program that goes on from now on. Now, 
we have had this experience. And that is true of all Extension work. 

I am getting tired of every time we have to hire a new agent we have 
a new program in the county. That is no program and that goes on in 
every state where you have a condition of that kind, you haven 1 t got 
a program and there is just one sound, correct, right rural program 
for a county that is in a certain type of farming area if you know 
what it is and that is what we are trying to find out. That program 
is charted, each agent in there, and they develop it under an agency 
and for reason or another a new one comes in and takes that program 
and goes on with it and we set up certain mile stones from year to 
year when we evolve a program. We have spent thousands and thousands 
of dollars here hiring an agent to develop a program and they would 
work on the dairy business in a certain county and make some progress 
and then another agent would be hired and he would think he didn‘t 



know much about dairying and he would think that county needs some- 
thing else and then we get a different program. 

T’HE PRESIDING OFFICER: Mr. Nichols&n will open the discussion. 

MR. K. J. NICHOLSON: I am not going to speak as a specialist 

in educational procedure. A lot of you people were educators and ex- 
tension workers when I was still barefoot back in Indiana but I do 

want to comment a little bit on Director Brehm' s talk and indicate 

newer 

some of the things that may be one of these members, younger 

members of the Department might think in connection with these problems. 
Essentially Director Brehm wrote my speech, and I could spend this 
time by just merely going through and punctuating in a little of the 
places and putting some explanation points and drawing some underlines. 
Possibly I could do better than that by summarizing that a little bit 
on some of these points. What is it that we are trying to do? What 
is it that we have to do? In what limitations do we have to work? 

As I would summarize, I would say, in the first place we have a world 
economics, and in the second place we have a national economics and 
in the third plane we have an agricultural economics within the limits 
of these other two economics. ?fe are trying to do the thing that 
Director Brehm pointed out in his well-rounded portion of his chart. 

We are trying to increase the income of all people, particularly those 
that were living on the farm, that income is not merely monetary, it 
is not merely material, it is psychic, it is the element in living. 

How do we get that income? We get that income from resources. What 
is it that we are trying to do, then? We are trying to use the re- 
sources that we have in agriculture to the end of giving for each area 
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th.e greatest amount of these incomes that we can think of that they 
can get, though it is correct, I think, Dr. Stine made a point, that 
this income was not all monetary. I doubt if many of us have found 
a much better way to increase this income to provide that psychic 
income other than through monetary means. I am not trying to say that 
that is the only thing it does but it is ik* one of the main things 
that we are trying to build in each area a type of program trying to 
get the farmers to do those farming operations which is going to re- 
sult in the best type of income. We are essentially trying to iron 
out these differences on that map which Dr. Bean showed you early this 
afternoon. We are trying to make it possible for all groups of agri- 
culture to get their fair share. How do we do that? One of the main 
things is for us to know what max are these resources we have to work 
with and how should we use them? What combination of resources should 
the different farmers and people in different areas use? How can we 
find out what these resources are and how can we best use these re- 
sources after we find them out? We people here in the Department of 
Agriculture have worked -- maybe I should say you people because I 
haven* t been here so long — but the Department of Agriculture has 
had a large research agency, research activity in finding these so- 
called facts, trying to guide the people through their educational 
program in how to use these facts to accomplish this end. Have we 
been successful entirely/ in that? The Triple A was formed two years 
ago after a long period of dissatisfaction among the agriculturalists 

feeling that we are accomplishing this end, that we are not keeping 

step 

the agricultural industry or agricultural society in/siexjj with the 
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national society or the world society. That was an agency that was 
created along with a lot of other agencies to accomplish this quicker 
adjustment. We felt that just merely research and teaching was not 
getting all the accomplishment that we should have. The feeling was 
that we should act more quickly, that essentially the ills of agricul- 
ture and possibly of society ware due to this freezing of the elements 
of production and distribution and consumption. What we want is a 
greater liquidity, more dynamic operation, we want quick adjustment. 
How can we get that? One thing that will contribute to that is a 
greater knowledge of the facts of the situation. How can we do that? 
Two things are necessary, to know what the facts are and then really 
get them to use quickly. In the last couple or three years I have 
been talking about agricultural adjustment, regional adjustment, and 
county planning and a number of those types of things, that is one of 
the things I am interested in, stressing most the county planning, 
not particularly in its present form, but county planning in a general 
sense is one of the means of accomplishing this end that we can enlist 
these leaders of society, agricultural society, let us say, or the 
rural community, which includes as well these small villages, as well 
as the strict farming class, these people know what the situation is 
in their communities to a certain extent. I remember one of my own 
teachers one time told me that they had been able to forecast changes 
that came 15 years later within an area by studying what certain 
people were doing. The leaders in that community were 15 years ahead 
of the group as a whole. We assume in this procedure that these people 
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do know better what are these real resources they have and how to use 
them. We ask them not as a research type of sfet-up, let us say, with 
a group of just strictly specialists, trying to get the answer, we 
ask them at large and in every community throughout the agricultural 
sections of our country what are the things that we need to do in 
agriculture. We assume that they can give us that answer. How, we 
are also assuming that we can go back the other way after we find out 
what these desirable changes are, we can go back, we can head down 
and give us this two-way adjustment that was spoken about earlier this 
afternoon, they can fit in and fit out and we can get these adjustments 
quicker because it has greater liquidity, more dynamic type of agri- 
culture because a program in each of these areas which adjusts itself 
has the needs for that area generally. We have had this county plan— 
ning program. We are not saying that it has been a thousand percent 
successful, but we are saying that it looks like it had some prospects, 
it looks as if it had greater prospects. Ihe Department of Agriculture 
is now considering the future of county planning and this type of 
approach to our agricultural production. Some of us that have been 
working this up hoping that the time will come when we will do the 
thing that Dr. Brehm speaks about when we have in each community a 
committee that will help in the guiding of their agencies that may 
come into that area to help solve the agricultural problem. I cannot 
tell you when we will know whether that will ever come about or not 
but the Department of Agriculture is attempting to answer within the 
next few months the question as to what real function county planning 
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program should take in the future. We are hoping that the Department 
does find that this experiment has been a successful experiment, that 
it is capable of working out and going ahead, I think that is all 
I really need to say. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER: Thank you Mr. Nicholson. 
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HOW CAM THE PACTS NEEDED IN A RURAL EXTENSION PROGRAM 
IN A STATE BEST BE SECURED AND APPLIED IN THE STATE* 

By 

C. E. Brehm, Director 
Tennessee Extension Service 

Definition Por Rural Program Planning 

In discussing the subject n How can the facts needed in the rural exten- 
sion program in a State test he secured and applied in the State, 11 I am going 
to leave the word e xt ension out. At this point, I want to digress somewhat 
to define to you my conception of rural program planning that you may folio?/ 
ray line of thought . 

The Extension Service is an agency, and I do not conceive of any sound 
rural program as heing an agency program. I think there is too much of that 
kind of thinking at the present time, and we are going to have to revise our 
thinking on rural program planning. Rural program planning implies and is 
building up from the rural community where people have their feet in the dust. 
Agency rural program planning implies and is planning from the top do?m where 
people sit in swivel chairs. I think there is too much talk about agency rural 
programs at the present time, and not enough about a comprehensive sound rural 
program adapted to the needs of the people. I get the impression sometimes we 
are thinking more about the work that agencies can do than what the needs of 
rural people really are, and lose our perspective in this rural program planning 
work. 



Dor the past 25 years the land-grant-college extension services have 
been planning rural programs. In Tennessee for a good many years there has 
been a permanent planning committee in each county in which there is a county 
agent and home demonstration agent . A part of this planning group is an agri- 
cultural committee elected by the county court for this specific purpose. The 
county court is one of the public agencies authorized by law to cooperate in 
carrying on cooperative agricultural extension work. The agricultural committee 
of the county court, therefore, should have some official status as a county 
rural program planning group. The rural programs planned by rural people with 
the aid of the extension service may not have been perfect and they may have 
had their limitations, but there is decided evidence of accomplishment from 
these programs. ■ In the past 25 years there has been considerable dairy de- 
velopment. Burley- tobacco has increased considerably . The Irish potato as a 
standardized commercial crop has been established on the Cumberland plateau. 

Last year over 5,000 farm homes installed water systems, and 65,000 farm 
families made some decided improvements in their homes. There were 58,000 boys 
and girls last year, enrolled in club work, who were given a better perspective 
of farm and home life'. Similarly there are many other evidences of the benefi- 
cial influences of extension program planning. 

* Address given at Extension Staff Conference, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., December 13, 1937. 
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Then the Triple A came along with its soil-conservation program and its 
conception of county rural program planning. It requested that a county program- 
planning committee he created for its planning. It has injected considerable 
confusion into real rural program planning because Triple A rural program plan- 
ning is from a very restricted point of view. The Triple A is making payments 
for the use of lime, phosphate, terracing, sowing legumes, and other practices 
which tend to conserve soil and encourage shifting from cultivated crops to 
grass and legumes. This is not a complete farm program by any means. There 
is far more to rural program planning than just shifting from cultivated crops 
to grass and 1 ©games and conserving soil. Then there are the county agricul- 
tural conservation association committees. They also are planning different 
phases of the Triple A soil-conservation program in the same county -two rural 
planning committees from the same agency. 

Tie speak of the Soil Conservation Service rural program. Its work is 
confined to a few restricted activities encouraging better land use, farm map- 
ping, strip cropping, contour farming, terracing. They also have a county com- 
mittee to advise with their representatives in planning their program in the 
county. 

Then there are the Farm Security Administration rural programs. There 
are several within this one administration. The Farm Security Administration 
has a committee on rehabilitation loans and another committee for Title I of 
the Bankhead- Jones Tenant Act to make a program for about 5 or 10 people who 
will qualify for a loan in the county. There is also a debt-adjustment com- 
mittee. 



The Farm Security Administration is making grants and loans to about 
5,000 people in Tennessee, and these people are limited to a low income group. 
They are just a segment of all the rural people in Tennessee, and to that 
degree this work is only a part of a rural program. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has a soil conservation and fertilizer 
program in the interest of soil conservation. They also have a county com- 
mittee to aid them in planning their work. 

I have mentioned five different agencies of the United States Department 
of Agriculture with a total of eight committees created to function in each 
county. All these committees are attempting to make plans and county rural 
programs for their respective agencies. It is rather ridiculous, when one 
thinks about it, to have eight committees all representative of one depart- 
ment, the United States Department of Agriculture, in a, county, each making 
what they call a rural program for their respective activity. ' It is signi- 
ficant the program of each is restricted to a very limited phase of the rural 
life in the county. 

It seems to me there should be closer coordination of the work of the 
different agencies of the United States Department of Agriculture. All the 
agencies are making plans to conserve soil and improve the standard of living 
of various groups of farm families in the counties more or less independently 
of the other, despite the fact their work is very closely related. We have a 
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chaotic and disorderly system of county program planning ^prevailing in the 
counties at the present time, .-and .rural people are beginning to express them- 
selves about too many Government people coming around trying to help them, 
investigate them., and call upon them, for advice and information,; 

The fact of the- matter is none of these- agencies , except agricultural 
extension, has a rural program. Each of these agencies has only a segment of 
a rural- program that deals- with only a very restricted phase of rural life. 

Of all the agencies, offices , and- bureaus in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Extension Service is the only agency that is authorized by the 
Act creating it to impart education and information on all phases of rural 
life, production on the farm, conservation of soil, all activities with the 
family and in the home, marketing community activities with all groups of all 
stations in rural life, boys, girls, farmers, and farm women. In brief, agri- 
cultural extension is the only agency that deals with all phases of a rural 
program. . . , , , 

The time has come, when there, should be only one program-planning- group 
in a county, and we should get out of. our minds the idea, that, each of these 
agencies has a rural program. Rather there should be one comprehensive rural 
program for the county, and- the- rural people- themselves should be thd major 
influence in determining what that program should be, A rural program is the 
■program of the people who .are the beneficiaries of it, and they are:, the ones 
;who should help formulate ■ it . • My conception of a rural program involves a de- 
finite plan- of procedure for- improvement in all the activities on the farm, 
in the home, and in the community, which- involves the economic and social life 
of the people in a community., county, or region both as individuals and as 
groups. In other words, a rural program involves the proper relation of all 
the activities and many more which' are shown on chart 2. 

The county extension- agents are -the logical- people to set up the county 
.program-planning agency. They are representative of public-spirited men and 
• women in the county and all the agencies functioning in the county which are 
concerned with improvement and development of rural life. The activities of 
all these so-called action agencies should clear through the county planning 
committee and fit into one comprehensive county program; . In other words, each 
agency rather than develop its ; own work disassociated from the other agencies 
should make a contribution to the 1 development of the entire rural program for 
each respective county, or region. Each of these agencies can have a very im- 
portant and constructive influence as well as every bureau and division in the 
United States Department of Agriculture in making a contribution to a rural 
program of this kind. • 



Trying New Extension -Methods 

But back to the question, !, -How can the facts needed in*a rural extension 
program in a State best be se.eqred and applied? 11 At : the outset let me say I 
do not know. I wish I; -did; * --However , I am going to discuss with you a theory 
we have in Tennessee, and the procedure -we- are endeavoring to follow in answer- 
ing the foregoing question in contributing to the development of rural programs 
adapted to the various types of farming areas in Tennessee. The theory might 
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be called a farm-and-home-management approach, to formulating programs adapted 
to the various type of farming, and the. coordination of the work of the college 
of agriculture and all the work of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and especially action agencies in making a contribution to the development of 
these programs . This is an experiment . If it does not work -there will "be tried, 
after a reasonable period of time, another approach. We may have to try several 
approaches before there is found the most satisfactory one. 

During the past 20 to 25 years extension agents have tried many dif- 
ferent approaches to having subject matter put into practice by rural pe'ople. 

Some, of these approaches have worked, and some have not as indicated by the 
adoption .or rejection of the practices, recommended. I think sometimes, and 
I am talking about myself and our own staff now, when we find we can ! t get a 
practice .generally adopted by rural people, we assume the .attitude it can ! t 
be done and then forget about it. One of the biggest problems confronting us 
in extension work is not so much subject matter to teach, but methods of pro- 
cedure to get the subject matter we know adopted by rural people. We ‘have a 
lot of subject matter to teach, which we know if put into wider practice would 
greatly improve the status of many rural people. But much of it is not put 
into practice. This indicates that probably we may be weak on methods of teach- 
ing. Our greatest problem may be evolving betteh ‘demonstration procedure. 

There is danger of an extension organization settling down to a systematic, 
routine demonstration procedure that has been in the process of evolution and 
development for the past 25 to 30 years, on the assumption the methods developed 
are the only ones to follow in demonstration teaching. It is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to get away from such routine once established. I have observed this 
tendency on the part of some members of our staff. They just can ! t vary their 
procedure of teaching from one year to another. 

There are three definite known things in life. One is that we are going 
to have taxes; the second is that we are going to pass over yonder at some 
future time; and the third thing is that conditions change — that things will be 
different tomorrow from. what they were today. We are* living in a rapidly chang- 
ing world, and this is particularly true in agriculture. The subject matter we 
teach and the procedure in teaching it must be in keeping with the changes tak- 
ing place. Extension instruction is greatly different from resident instruction. 
In resident instruction it is possible to have a rather stabilized curriculum 
and follow a rather stabilized routine teaching procedure. We are preparing 
youth to live in the future, despite the fact we do not know what many of their 
future problems are going to be. The resident instructor can command the pres- 
ence of his students if they desire a degree. 

Extension teaching on the other hand is a vital, living type of educa- 
tion teaching people practices that make it possible for them to live more 
satisfactorily in the present and to meet the changes that occur from day to 
day. There can be no fixed routine curricula. The method and the subject 
matter that is taught have to.be adapted to those problems and changes that 
occur from day to day and year to year. Furthermore , if the people do not 
like the teaching . of the extension agent they walk ‘out on him. A ’county exten- 
sion agent has to live with his or her mistakes from day to day. From what is 
taught in the morning it is often possible to see the results in the afternoon. 
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11 One" of the. illogical things to me about extension instruction is that rural 
conditions have changed greatly in the past -20 to 25 years . Yet there is a 
tendency to follow the same project outline approach and teach some of the 
same subject matter in the same way we did 20 years ago. I have noticed this 
tendency on the part of a few of our specialists, yet rural conditions are 
greatly different from what they were then. Have we adjusted our methods of 
teaching as rapidly as rural conditions have changed? That is a pertinent 
question, and one that an extension organization should endeavor to analyze. 

I try to impress on members of our staff the importance of keeping 
abreast of the times with their methods of teaching, and not to be afraid to 
try new demonstration methods. By this I do not mean departing from the old 
methods that have proved most successful. I believe in always retaining that 
which is good. But I think we" need to do some research work in extension 
methods. If the new methods do not prove effective, we have at least found 
out they are not effective. It is always possible to try some other method, 
and in the course of. time there may be found procedures that are more effective 
than many of those used in the past. When an extension organization or a spe^ 
cialist comes to the conclu.sion that the procedure already in use is the only 
way and the perfect way to conduct extension demonstration work, there is 
danger of that organization or specialist going to seed. Such' a specialist 
or organization is certainly not pliable enough to adjust himself or itself 
to the changing rural conditions, and so becomes lethargic. 

I have just been through a series of conferences with our own staff, in 
which the above-mentioned things have been discussed, and with the objective 
of having our entire staff have the same point of view on the fundamental rural 
problems in the State. We have endeavored to have each specialist ask himself 
or herself, 11 What are the most important rural problems in my respective field 
in the various areas of the State, and what subject matter and teaching pro- 
cedure can be most effectively used to contribute to the solution of these 
problems ?” and if possible evolve some new teaching procedures that might prove 
more’ effective in getting practices adopted than' some of the older established 
procedures. To change the point of view of staff members who have been in 
extension work a long time and to get their minds off the old project outline 
procedure and on something new, is one of the hardest jobs there is for an 
extension director, I have found that out from experience. 

The purpose of a rural program based on any analysis of conditions that 
prevail in a community, county, or region is to set up a procedure that rural 
people can follow to accomplish certain objectives in the area involved through 
the intelligent and practical use of facts and information. It is assumed the 
practical use of these facts and information will improve their economic and 
social status and contribute to greater satisfaction in life. 

Low income is probably the great problem with the majority of people 
in rural areas. It limits health and living standards, conveniences of the 
home, robs the ‘soil of fertility, and in fact all the satisfactions of life. 

The big -problem of the extension worker is to suggest practices to increase 
the income from the farm and its most efficient utilization by the family so 
that the greatest satisfactions to the family may result from it. Increasing 
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the income does not depend on only one farm practice. It depends on many. 

True, one practice may increase it, hut it will not bring about maximum income 
nor the results for which we are striving. Also, one home economics practice 
does not change the entire atmosphere of the home. There are many home eco- 
nomics practices involved. All those practices or adjustments on the farm 
that can be utilized to bring maximum and most efficient use of income in the 
home and community and maintain the productive capacity of the farm are my 
conception of what constitutes a rural program. It involves many practices, 
economic and sociological; properly related together. 

Sources of Tacts and Information 

In any rural program the facts, or information, and their sources, can- 
not be disassociated from the manner in which it‘ is planned. Therefore I am 
going to discuss rural program planning procedure simultaneously with the 
contribution from the sources of these facts. 

There are three fundamental sources of facts on which to predicate rural 
programs (refer to chart 1): (1) the United States Department of Agriculture, 

with its research bureaus, action agencies, regulatory offices, and extension 
offices; (2) the land-grant college with its experiment station, the resident 
college faculty, and the extension staff; and (3) the rural people themselves, 
from their practical experience, farm management and home-management records, 
community, farm and home surveys, and type of farming areas. The assembling, 
interpretation, and application of all useful* data from each of these three 
sources, to any rural area, is the first step in planning a program for any 
rural area. The word Dr. Jardine used this morning, synthesize , expresses 
what must be done with the information from these three sources to adapt it 
to local rural areas and make it useful. Furthermore, as Dr. Jardine of the 
Office of Experiment Stations so well stated, before information from each of 
these sources can be made most effective, - some information must come up from 
the rural people and the college of agriculture and some must come down from 

the United States Department of Agriculture and the land-grant college. In- 

formation must work both ways. Some must come up and some must come down. 

First let us consider the contribution, facts, and information from 
the United States Department of Agriculture can make to a rural program in 

the State. It Is generally conceded that 50 percent of the things that affect 

agriculture are beyond the control of the farmer himself and probably 50 percent 
are within his control. Those beyond his control are. industrial conditions that 
affect consumption of agricultural products and the price of things the farmer 
buys; international relations that influence exports, imports, world prices, 
foreign competition; weather conditions; and many other factors. I think the 
Secretary of Agriculture recognizes the importance of the above-mentioned in- 
fluences on agriculture, especially industrial and foreign, and is endeavoring 
through the United States Department of Agriculture to influence a domestic 
industrial and foreign policy that will be decidedly more favorable for agricul- 
ture in the future than it has been some few years in the past. That is what 
the United States Department of Agriculture is for, as a part of the United 
States Government, to develop or influence national policies that are in the 
best interest of the public welfare and the great group that composes the farm 
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population of the United State's. It seems to me we are making some progress 
in this direction. Many of these most important farm problems can he solved 
only through a national industrial and foreign policy that is more favorable 
to agriculture than has been the case some years prior to the past few years. 

Of course, Extension workers cannot do much about these things. 

As I visualise the work of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and its relation to the many rural areas , its function is to aid in the 
development of a comprehensive national rural program for the United States, 
to be adapted to the various S tat q> regional, and local rural areas. Each 
of the numerous bureaus, agencies, and offices in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should make a contribution to the development of this 
program, with each agency being properly coordinated with the work of all 
other bureaus, agencies, and offices. 

I believe there will be gradually evolved and developed a national pro- 
gram or policy for agriculture and that we are laying the foundation for it 
now. Certainly all the differences of opinion about what to do for agricul- 
ture point that way;' Aid to agriculture is a live topic, and the formulation 
of any national policy or program at the present time has all the symptoms of 
growing pains. These usually follow emergency periods such as we have gone 
through in the past few years and precede the development of a permanent 
national policy or program which influences as many people as does agriculture. 

To the old established regulatory and research activities of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the Extension Service there have been 
added during the last several years a number of action agencies , the Triple A, 
the Soil Conservation Service, and the Earm Security Administration, all de- 
signed to contribute in' a more intensive w ay to the solution of some specific 
phases of the more important rural problems. 

It is probable these action agencies may be permanent and the beginning 
of a permanent national program or ‘policy for agriculture. If this is the case, 
and I think there should be a national agricultural program, it' follo?/s that 
any State, regional, county, or community rural program should be planned that 
all facts y information, aids, and benefits from the national program be utilized. 
A national program for agriculture is of no great consequence unless it bene- 
fits and is participated in by the great majority of the people on the six and 
a half million farms in the United States. Whatever that program may be it has 
to be adapted to the farmers and farm women on the many different types of 
farms in the many different kinds of rural communities in the United States. 

The second source of facts and information is the land-grant college 
with its experiment station, resident instructional faculty, and extension 
staff. This source of information is closer to the people than the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The functions of the land-grant college of 
agriculture are' well known and need no great amount of discussion. It has been 
created to study agricultural and home economics problems peculiar to the State 
and conduct research looking toward recommending practices that will contribute 
to the solution- of these problems. The personnel in the land-grant college 
should know more about the rural problems in their respective State and the 
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data and information helpful in solving these problems than anyone else. This 
is what they are there for. They have frequent, intimate contact with the 
rural people that have to deal with these problems. All data and information 
from the United States Department of Agriculture should, be in accord with data 
and information, of. -the land-grant college. 

The third source of facts and information is from the. rural people them- 
selves, based on their practical experience with conditions in the communities 
where, they reside. In my judgment that is one of the most important sources 
of information on which to predicate any rural development program.- Before we 
can intelligently apply facts from the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the land-grant college, we have to know conditions in the area to which 
they are to be applied. 

One of the mistakes we made in the early days of extension teaching was 
that we underestimated the knowledge of rural people concerning farm and home 
practices best adapted to them in their particular environment. Some of us 
even at the present time forget this and underestimate the knowledge which 
rural people themselves have about agriculture and home economics. I know 
this is done by some of the members of our own extension staff. They assume 
they know the problems, but frequently they do not know all phases of them. 

How can any specialist aid in solving a problem when he or she does not know 
what the problem is 7 

Officials of the United States Department of Agriculture and the land- 
grant ^ college have had little or no experience in the operation of farms and 
managing the homes in the areas for which their information is intended. Be-, 
fore facts and information of the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the . land-grant college can be useful they have to be practically- applied to 
individual farms, homes, and communities. 

It has been my observation there are good reasons for every farm practice 
that is^ prevalent in a community or region and that these practices and systems 
of farming and home management are based on many years practical experience to 
meet conditions best adapted to that region -or community. 1 have -also observed 
there are usually good reasons why farmers do not change old-established prac- 
tices . readily for new practices recommended: (1) uncertainty whether the new 

practice is better than the old in the light of trying new things before and 
uncertain results; (2) lack of money to put recommended practices into opera- 
tion; (3) practices not suitable to farm’s individual economy; (4) lack of 
detailed knowledge enough to put the new practice into operation as well as 
old practice; (5) a general inertia, against changing, and many other reasons. 

It is obvious why a farmer does not use an improved variety of seed 
corn which costs $3.50 a bushel if he does not have the $3.5,0. Lack of money 
is frequently the reason better recommended practices are not adapted. It is 
here the action agencies of the United States Department of Agriculture who 
have money to advance or loan to farmers can do a tremendous amount of good 
in suppl ement ing the research work of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture^ and the . land-grant college. They can provide the money 'for farmers to 
put into action many better farm practices. We wonder why many -farmers do 
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not participate in the soil-conservation program of the Tripla A. They must 
have a certain amount of cash-crop income to meet living and other expenses . 
Adjustment in keeping with the Triple A regulation's does not always "bring in 
the necessary amount of income. 

The farmer knows more about his individual farm, productive capacity 
of the land, and the adaptation of certain crops than anyone else. He ought 
to, because he works the land. He knows which field is wet and which it takes 
three mules to plow instead of two, and yet we wonder why he does not put that 
field in a certain crop which we recommend and make an adjustment which we 
think should be made in that particular field. Probably it may require too 
many mules to break it up and he does not have the horsepower to use at the 
time that particular field should be broken. People in a community know more 
about that community and its needs and what developments are possible than 
people that do not live there — economists and specialists of the college. 
Similarly, the specialist knows a lot of facts which the farmer does not know 
but which if he did would prove useful to him, but the specialist must know 
the farmer’s and the homemaker’s problems before facts and information can 
be applied to add in solving them. The knowledge of the farmer, the home- 
maker, and the specialist supplement each other. 

The first step in building any rural program is to know what the pro- 
blems really are; what the reasons are for performing certadn farm practices; 
whether they are based on custom, tradition, finance, or other factors that 
influence farm and home practices. In other words, what causes people to do 
the things peculiar to that community or area? 

These can be determined only by a picture or analysis of conditions in 

the different types of farming areas. The best way to get these pictures and 

this information is from farmers and farm women through farm and home-manage- 
ment records; farm, home, and community surveys for the va.rious rural areas 

in which program planning is contemplated; and through knowledge of the type 
of soils, climatic conditions, and other factors which influence farming 
systems in the particular area. In my judgment this is one of the most impor- 
tant sources of facts . Data from records of many farms and of the same farms 
over a long period of years make possible a fairly accurate analysis of con- 
ditions in a region and on individual farms. Similarly, data from home- 
management records from many homes give a picture of conditions that prevail 
in a particular home, region, or area. Personally I think it is the analysis 
of the data from farm and home-management records that we are going to have 
to depend on largely in planning rural programs both for an annual year’s work 
and from a long-time point of view. This, in my opinion, is the only intelli- 
gent way to do it. It is only with such a background and experience gained 
thereby that it is possible to effectively utilize the data from research acti- 
vities of the United States Department of Agriculture, the action agencies of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and data from the college, experi- 
ment station, and other sources. In other words, we have to know conditions 
and problems that actually exist in the various types of farming areas before 
we can intelligently use data from these other sources; otherwise much of our 
work does not bring results. Let me emphasize again that the first step in 
program building is to know v/hat the problems really are. 
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I think we have, for years, assumed that we knew what these problems 
wer'e when we did not. One of the fine things in the past 3 or 4 years result- 
ing from the activities of these action agencies is that it has brought to our 
knowledge how little we know about the rural- life in our own State. There is 
a lot that could be said about that. 

This year in planning our extension work for 1938 I have asked our 
specialists and district agents to answer the following questions, the answers 
to which would be their plan of work for the year: 

1 . What are the problems in your field in the various type of 
farming areas in this State? 

2 . What are you going to do about contributing to a solution 
to some of these problems? 

3. Why are you going to do something about it? 

4. What procedure are you going to follow? 

5. When are you going to do it? 

6. What do you expect to accomplish by January 1939? 

When we stop to analyze the situation it is surprising how little we 
know. At least we are starting seme of our staff members to thinking about 
them in a way they never have before, and that is progress. Now, if the college 
is so remote from the farming areas that some of their staff do not know what 
the real problems are, it is much longer to Washington. I say this without 
criticism and merely to emphasize the need of a closer cooperation between the 
bureaus and agencies of the United States Department of Agriculture, the State 
extension organization, and the land-grant college in determining these prob- 
lems, and the coordination of agencies of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in making a contribution to a solution of many of these problems. 

When I look back over the years I have been engaged in extension teach- 
ing and consider the subject matter taught 20 years ago, the simplicity and 
directness of it in contrast with the vast amount of research, home economics, 
and phases of rural life which has accumulated in intervening years, the thing 
that impresses me most is the progress that has been made in extension teach- 
ing and how much we still have to learn about rural conditions in the State, 
how many more facts there are for us to find out before any of our recommenda- 
tions can be made more specific in the various types of farming areas. This 
will always be the case as long as we live in a world that changes, due to 
the forces of progression. 

The agricultural extension service is the logical agency to assemble the 
facts and information from the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
land-grant college of agriculture, interpret it, and synthesize it with the 
facts and information from the rural people, put it in teachable form, and take 
it to the rural people in the various areas of the State that they may use it 
in program determination. 
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The Extension Service, of the United States Department of Agriculture,, 
should he the contact office of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and all its bureaus and agencies, including action agencies, with the agricul- 
tural extension service and land-grant college in the several States, and 
through them to rural people. ' The Extension Service in the Department of 
Agriculture should be the bottleneck through which' all information should 
come to the people in the States. It is not that way yet, but good adminis- ■ 
tration would indicate that is the way it ought to be. The cooperative exten- 
sion service was created by Act of Congress to take the work of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the land-grant college to rural people. 
Eor years it was the contact of the college and the United States Department 
of Agriculture with farmers and farm women for all activities. It should 
continue to function that way. If an administrative relationship of this 
kind was adhered to it would make possible sane, sensible, and systematic 
rural program planning instead of opposite conditions we now have with several 
United States Department of Agriculture' agencies, each trying to make their 
own contacts with farms and homes, and the work of al! these agencies would 
be more efficiently and economically done because of work of the various 
agencies complementing each other. Agricultural extension- has aided most of 
these agencies establish themselves in the counties anyhow and devoted a large 
portion of its time in cooperating with them. The county agents have aided 
in setting up most of the county committees which are helping to plan the pro- 
grams of these various agencies. There Is room, however, for closer coordina- 
tion of all these agencies in the counties in contributing to the development 
of one county rural program. ... 

A closer administrative relationship between the Extension 'Service and 
the action agencies of the United States Department of Agriculture of course 
means that the State extension service would have to assume greater respon- 
sibility in the administration of the action programs. The Extension Service 
can do this, and each extension worker to most effectively utilize data and 
information from the United States Department of Agriculture in aiding rural 
people plan development programs must be familiar with the research work and 
the activities of the action agencies of the United States Department of 
Apiculture. All these data and information have to be adapted to the needs 
oi ncopte on many different types of farms in many different kinds of communi- 
ties in the State. It is necessarjr for the extension worker to know the 
objectives of each of these action agencies, the peculiar rural problems they 
were created to aid in solving, and their administrative procedure, that they 
may all be coordinated together to make some contribution to the development 
of rural programs in the State. 

I do not think it is the function of any of the action agencies or 
other bureaus of the United States Department of Agriculture to be contacting 
rural people. It seems to me it is the function of the State agricultural 
extension service and the Extension Service, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, to aid rural people in planning rural programs and adapt all 
the work and activities of the United States Department of Agriculture that 
applies to a particular region or area, so that each agency. dr bureau can 
make the greatest contribution. 
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Type of Farming Areas 

The second step in the planning of. a program is analyzing the rural 
areas of the State and defining them into distinct type-of~farming areas, 
and outlining . them on a map. We have done that. All facts and information 
must he adapted to each area. The programs adapted to each area will he con- 
siderably different from those for other areas. There is no use for an exten- 
sion specialist to teach the same subject matter or endeavor to develop the 
same projects every place in the State. It won* t work. Consider a State like 
Tennessee, for example, which is a border line between the North and South 
and has entirely different types of agriculture in its different regions. In 
the eastern portion of the State we have a certain distinct type of farming — 
Burley tobacco, grain, beef cattle, poultry, wheat, corn, and other crops - 
which go with a well-diversified farming. area. In the western portion of the 
State the outstanding crop is cotton, and in certain areas there is a tendency 
to one crop exclusively. On the Cumberland plateau we .have.. another distinct 
type of farming area. And so you can take every State and break it down into 
certain well-defined types-of-farming areas in., which, farmers from many years’ 
experience have found the most successful type of farming for those particular 
areas. 

It has been .our observation that in every community and type of farming 
area there .are certain farmers who are outstanding, whose income is high for 
the particular type of .area in which they are located. Analysis of their farm- 
ing operations indicate they are in the main practicing the type of farming 
best adapted to their region. Our business then is to develop a program that 
will encourage other farmers in these areas to do the same thing. 

Topography, climate, and crop, adaptation to a very large degree fix the 
type .of farming it is possible to practice in any region or area, and this to 
a large degree determines the income. The income from the farm fixes to a very 
large degree the standard of living on the farm and the type of home life which 
is developed there. It is highly important that all the specialists be thorough- 
ly familiar with the different types of farming areas, and that county agents 
be familiar with them, as well as the farm and home management practice pre- 
valent in these regions on the most successful farms. 

Analyzing the Problems in Each Type of Farming Area 

The third step in rural program planning is for the farm-management 
economists, commodity specialists, home economists, and district agents, in 
fact the whole extension staff to get together, pool their thought, and deter- 
mine as best they can what the major rural problems really are in each of the 
various types of farming areas. This requires considerable thought and study 
and the analysis of all available farm and home economics data and information 
available for each area. This brings up many questions. For example, is the 
region placing too much dependence on one crop? Is low income the result of 
poor, worn-out soil? Should there be fewer acres in row crops and more acres 
in grass and legumes? In the event too great a dependence is being placed on 
one crop, what additional crops can be introduced to supplement the main cash 
crop? What aid can the Farm Security give to low-income farms? How can the 
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Triple A Soil Conservation payments Toe used to "bring adjustments that will im- 
prove the systems of farming and increase farm income? Is this area economi- 
cally suited to dairy development, "beef cattle, or sheep? From the best in- 
formation available, what type of farming system should he developed in each 
type of farming area? What home economics practices can he encouraged among 
families in a certain area? These and a host of other similar questions pre- 
sent themselves when we begin to consider the rural development that it is 
desirable to encourage from a long-time point of view. In other words, it is 
desired the entire staff have-. a uniform point of view and chart out for each 
type of farming area a sound fundamental rural program involving the farm, 
the home, and the community, not only for 1 year but for many years in the 
future, “which topography of land, soil types, and other factors indicate is 
in the best interest of the people in each area. With all the information 
from the three sources mentioned there are still many problems to which there 
has not yet been found the answer, nor even a part of the answer. 

We are endeavoring to have each specialist think of his or. her work as 
making a, contribution to the development of the entire rural program for each 
area, properly related and coordinated with the work of the other specialists, 
rather than thinking of their work as disassociated from the work of the other 
specialists. For example, if beef cattle and sheep are a desired development 
in any region, there must be the proper balance between beef cattle and sheep 
according to the feed and pasture. This means the sheep specialist and beef 
cattle specialist must work together in the best interest of the farmer who 
has this combination of livestock on his farm. A similar relationship is de- 
sired with the other specialist's who can make a contribution to the development 
of the program. 

Getting an extension staff, and especially a group of commodity special- 
ists, to have a., uniform point of view and visualize their proper relationship 
to a broad rural program for an area is rather difficult. Some commodity 
specialists have a very restricted point of view. All they can see in the 
program is beef cattle, sheep, swine, or dairy cattle, or tobacco, or whatever 
their specialty is, and would have the whole region devoted to each one of 
these commodities. Yet the most profitable farm ordinarily is one that has 
from five to seven sources of income, and a good balance between crops and 
livestock, to utilize the labor on the farm to the best advantage. Just as 
a farm must be balanced, so the contribution the specialists make to the farm- 
ing systems in these areas must be properly balanced, and each specialist’s 
demonstration work should encourage the trend and development that is desired 
in the program. 

Taking the Tentative Program to the County Extension Agents 
in Each Type of Farming Area 

After the headquarters staff has tentatively charted out what they 
think is the most desirable type of rural program for each type of farming 
area, the fourth step is to discuss the urogram with the county agents and 
homo demonstration agents in the respective type of farming areas. The agents 
in each type of farming area are called together in group meetings and the 
program for their area thoroughly discussed with them, from the viewpoint of 
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getting their opinion and suggestions. It is not only important to get them 
in accord on a uniform viewpoint of program planning, out it is extremely im- 
portant to get their viewpoint on the farm and home adjustments that should 
take place in their counties in that particular type of farming area. After 
all, they are closest to the rural problems in 'their respective counties and 
they should know more about needed adjustment than anyone else. It is also 
important that agents in the same kind of farming area have the same point of 
view on program planning for the area and that county programs follow the same 
trend throughout the entire area. Types of farming do not stop at county lines, 
hut rather follow soil types, topography of land, and geographical and climatic 
conditions. Following these discussions, the programs are further refined and 
modified in keeping with the needs of the people in the area. 

Discussion of Program with County Planning Committees 

The fifth step in county program planning is for the county agent and 
home demonstration agent to call the county planning committee together and 
present the tentatively suggested county program for discussion from a long- 
time viewpoint. Considerable thought and study should be given by this group 
to the nature of the program to be developed. With the suggestions of the 
county planning group, the program can be further refined and modified more 
definitely to the needs of the people in the area involved. It is not possible 
to outline in its entirety a program for all phases of rural life in the area. 
There are not enough facts from the United States Department of Agriculture, 
the college, and the rural people to do this. However, it is possible to lay 
the foundation of a more or less permanent program tha,t involves fundamental 
farm and home practices. As additional data and information become available 
it will be possible to further amplify the program and develop it from year 
to year. The most important thing is to begin the laying of a foundation for 
a permanent long-time program of rural development in each county. There has 
to be a beginning sometime, and we can start with the practices and adjustments 
it is definitely kno wn will contribute to the improvement of rural life in the 
respective area. 

After the program has been definitely determined and approved by the 
county planning group, the next step is for the county agents and home demon- 
stration agents to acquaint as many people as possible in all the communities 
of the county and enlist their cooperation in its development. All agricul- 
tural extension work in the respective area, the work of county agents, special- 
ists, administrative agents, and all the work of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and its bureaus and agencies should be coordinated to the 
development of that program. 

After all, there is only one sound correct rural program for any area. 

Our function from all the data and information available is to aid rural 
people in determining what that program should be and then aid them in its 
development . This means that extension work and the work of other agencies 
should be directed to cumulatively developing that program from year to yean* 
so that at stipulated intervals it is possible to evaluate the. progress that 
people are making for their improvement. 
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It is not possible for an extension organisation to emphasize each year 
all the things that might he included in a comprehensive program for any area, 
as shown in chart 2. However, it is -oossible to emphasize and intensify educa- 
tion and guidance on certain phases of the program in different years. This 
gives a new approach to the program development each year and at the same time 
keeps interest alive in the entire program. Also, we know that intensifying 
education on certain activities is the most effective way to get practices 
adopted hy a greater number of people. 

The administration of the agricultural extension service must take cogni- 
zance of the importance of continuity of these county and type-of-farming-area 
programs. County agents and home demonstration agents must he employed who 
are hy training and experience best qualified to develop programs in certain 
types of counties. For example, in a county where tohacco and heef cattle 
are important in program development it is unwise to put a county agent whose 
experience and training has been with cotton and dairying. County agents and 
home demonstration agents must he employed to fit the work to he done. We 
have been somewhat careless about this in years past. 

In the event a county agent resigns or is charged the same program 
goes on in the county. The new agent takes up where the other agent leaves 
off. This is logical if the program is the correct one for the county. It 
is the function of the district agent to see this is done. In the past there 
has been too much change of programs in counties due to change of agents. 

This indicates there is no sound program for the county. When a new agent 
goes on we frequently get a new county program, according to his or her per- 
spective of the work and personal background, knov/ledge, and experience. This 
has been one of the great weaknesses in the continuity of program development 
in counties by extension organizations . 

There is much more that could be said on the subjects I have been dis- 
cussing. There is a lot we do not know. It is a big field for further ex- 
ploration. What I have said merely reflects my own opinions on some of these 
things, and as I said at the outset, I do not know the answers to many of 
these questions. Again let me say I appreciate the privilege of being with 
you and the courtesy with which you have listened to me. 
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PROBLEMS OP OBTAINING THE BSST USE' 0? LAND* 

By' 

L. C. Gray, Principal Agricultural Economist, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 



Ladies and Gentlemen: Mr. Dixon has indicated that I have been talk- 

ing about land-use planning for quite a long while. Quite a. long while seems 
a very academic phrase, and one might use the scriptural metaphor that one ' 
feels a little like n A voice crying in the wilderness. n I supppse that is 
literally true because we were making a wilderness during that period and had 
been doing it for a long time, and still more or less in the process of doing 
it, although we are now awake to that fact and beginning to take steps to 
correct the trend. 

I am going to take the privilege of an old college professor starting 
out in a, thoroughly academic way with a sort of - schematic approach. I sup- 
pose we could open up this subject of the problems in obtaining the best use 
of land by recognizing that the problems fall into two main categories, those 
that are at least theoretically 1 within the power of the individual farmer to 
af feet, and those which are outside his control. -We know, that in our old 
land policy we gave away most of our land that v/as of any account so. far -as* 
agriculture was concerned, and therefore a large proportion of it is in 
private, ownership and under private control; and in the form of tenure which 
we adopted, we gave almost unlimited rights and abuses to the one who owned 
land and almost unlimited rights as to the disposition of land, called the * 
transfer of ownership. Mary of our problems of bettor land use then lie at 
least theoretically within the power of the individual farmers who control 
the situation, but we all know, and perhaps the extension people more vividly 
realize it than those of us who sit back at our desks here in Washington, 
that while the farmers as individuals do have theoretical power over their 
land to bring about better land use, to a very large extent they are not 
availing themselves of that power and privilege. 

There seem to be a number of reasons for that. I will still maintain 
my academic, college professor, schematic way of presenting the thing. 
Ignorance and inertia account for much of this problem. To a very large 
extent these have been factors: lack of knowledge of what to do, lack of 

realization of the seriousness of the job, lack of any particular sense of 
responsibility or sense of total responsibility, and the inertia that grows 
out of those attitudes of mind. 



* Address before "Extension Service staff, Washington, D. C., December 
14, 1937. 
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Second, the lack of profit incentive. To a very considerable extent 
had land use ha,s at least appeared to pay. Throughout our history we have had 
the practice of undermining soils, being careless about erosion. If one takes 
the history of the South, to which I devoted some attention in the time past, 
one is impressed by the practice of consciously and purposefully exhausting 
one farm and then going on to another, being quite satisfied to do that. There 
appeared to be, at least to these people, perhaps partly through ignorance, 
a practicable relationship between soil exhaustion and their mode of farming 
operation, and we find the attitude of mind on the part of many farmers that 
if we are going to induce them to utilize the land in better ways, we should 
pay them for it. We are undertaking . to do that through the Triple A and in 
a way indirectly through the Soil Conservation Service. 

And then, third, I suppose we can recognize as reasons why farmers do 
not make better use of their land such disabilities as lack of capital, heavy 
debt burdens, and other situations they have got into which make it impossible 
or impracticable for them to take those steps which are necessary or incur 
those costs which are involved in bringing about better use of their farm land. 

Fourth, one of the most obvious reasons is the form of land tenure 
which we now have. We all recognize, or have come to recognize, that tenancy 
and the form of tenancy that we have in America, is very conducive to a care- 
less attitude in the use of land on the part of those who are actually working 
it. I suppose one should go on and enumerate other reasons why farmers, 
although they have control over their land and the mode of its use, fail to 
avail themselves of the opportunity of bringing about better land use. Some 
of these reasons are very fundamental, as the last, one I have just mentioned: 
tenancy. 



You will obviously recognize it is a very fundamental one, and a very 
difficult one to deal with. We have just begun to try to deal with it in any 
constructive fashion as a nation and are taking some very halting and perhaps 
very inadequate steps at the present time to deal with that particular 
obstacle. 

Then pursuing our economic classification a little further, we recog- 
nize that there are classes of problems in land use vjhich are not within the 
control of an individual farmer. There are conditions and situations which 
he can't help, however good his motive may be, however much the profit econ- 
omically may stimulate him to want to carry on better land use, and so on. 

One of the most obvious of these uncontrollable situations is the very improper 
distribution of farm population which we hav e had over the land area of the 
country. I mean improper in the sense that people have occupied areas that 
would much better have been used for something else. They have occupied them 
for farming purposes. One might go on and at great length outline the condi- 
tions that have brought that about, but that would take us too far afield. 

To a wide extent in some cases they have occupied areas that were orig- 
inally good but are no longer good: they have become hopeless because of soil 

exhaustion. Bad distribution is another cause of this submarginal ity , as is 
also the pattern of occupancy, which is the pattern of distribution looked at 
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from the 'Standpoint of social and institutional interests. Then also asso- 
ciated with these conditions "one ‘ finds that our homestead system, and to a 
certain extent other -conditions and causes, ha.ve brought about the occupancy 
of units that are entirely -too small to maintain a decent standard of living, 
or, putting it in another way, a very prevalent aspect of it, entirely too 
small to permit the type of farming that will maintain the soil and at the 
same time give the farmer* a 'reasonable standard of living. 

How, let me go a little further with that. One finds - growing out of 
these basic conditions over which the individual farmer has little control — ■, 
but just let me depart for a moment from the point that I was approaching, 
to say that it is quite apparent on the face of the thing that the farmer does 
have control over this situation, that he can do something about it. We used 
to assume in our older economics, years ago, certainly when I came into the 
Department, that if one had said a farm was* too small the answer would have 
been, ,! A11 right, let him get a larger farm. He can get a larger farm either 
by renting some more^ land or he can get a larger farm by buying some more 
land. Or, if he- can* t do that in his present location, he can go somewhere 
else and buy a larger farm.” In any of these areas that we are talking about 
that isn*t possible. The basic situation in those areas is that you have too 
many people there. We encouraged too many people to go there by our home- 
stead system and through our former land policy. 

So some of those areas are overpopulated, and since they are over- 
populated the average size of farms necessarily is too small, and the indivi- 
dual is helpless to do anything about it. One man here and there may be able 
to make an adjustment, but the bulk of the people can 1 1 do it. Broadly 
speaking, the same thing is true of the submarginal land system, the occupancy 
of lands unsuitable for farming, because while one man may occasionally make 
his adjustment and escape his unfortunate environment, it- is very difficult 
for the great bulk of them to do so. Even if they did, there would still re- 
main the question of what to do about- those remaining. The process of escap- 
ing usually tends to make the situation worse because people can ! t all leave 
at one time. You would no t. 'find a wholesale hegira or exodus from one of 
those areas that we think of as submarginal. What happens -is that one or two 
people do escape from the area and some of the farms then become abandoned, 
and being abandoned, the situation becomes worse for those who remain because 
the burden of maintaining the schools and the roads becomes heavier for them. 
Perhaps their abandoned farms become sources of weed infestation, and the 
community becomes a less desirable place to live. Tax delinquency is further 
stimulated by these situations. 

We have been studying the location of areas of these types for some 
time. You find that these, areas, that is, subnormal areas, present a complex 
of various elements or conditions of disadvantage which are all more or less 
associated together. •• That is, you have types of soil unsuited for arable 
farming. You have farms that are unduly small for the type of farming that 
might be carried on dh - such areas. You have the handicaps of excess tax 
delinquency. You have a certain amount of subnormality in the human material 
because there is a process of sorting that goes on under which the more 
fortunate people cither do not go on these lands or if they do they manage to 
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escape. One perhaps can exaggerate that element in the picture too much. You 
have in these areas also — I am speaking of this general complex of unfor- 
tunate and unfavorable conditions — a great deal of poverty, which means 
insufficient capital to do even those things that might help check the progress 
of had land use. 



You have erosion going on, wind erosion and water erosion, and out of 
all these conditions of course spring phenomena that affect even the better 
farmers farther away, because floods originate in these areas as a. result of 
the bad land use, and dust is blown from poorer farms onto good ones, to a 
certain extent impairing health. 



We have been studying the location of areas of this type for a good 
while. Obviously it is very difficult to get, with the amount of funds one 
can command for field study, the precise locations of the units in these areas 
where this complex of conditions exists. So we have had to rely on more, or 
less generalised maps, which we are trying to refine more and more after we 
find it possible to gp into areas and make detailed farm studies. .The first 
map I have up here is one that is perhaps already familiar to most of you. It 
is a map showing areas in which there appears to be warranted encouragement 
of a change from crop or arable farming to stock ranching in the case of 
these areas here (indicating). Let me say not necessarily complete stock 
ranching, but at least more livestock and more range use in the farm, although 
it may be associated with some crop production, particularly the raising of 
feed crops. 




And then the black areas are those whore it appears to be desirable to 
move in the direction of more utilization of the arable lands, or at least of 

the farms themselves, for forest or for some of the multiple uses that are 

associated with forests, such as wildlife and recreation. And when you look 
at that map of course you will say: "I. know some of those areas and I know 

that not all of them, not all parts of them, are characterized by these condi- 

tions, 11 and you will be correct in that. Just as I said, we haven’t been 
able to go down to the details and pick out every farm that is characterized 
by the unfortunate complex of conditions that I have mentioned. What we are 
thinking of at the present time is areas where you have a predominance of 
these conditions. Perhaps this title is a little bit misleading too for this 
reason: you will notice some of these areas here in, for instance, the 

Highland Region which are colored almost solid black, and the suggestion is 
that we would have better conditions if we changed the use of land from crop 
farming to forestry. Those of you who are familiar with the Southern Appa- 
lachian area are probably keenly aware of the fact that it would be extremely 
difficult and perhaps unwise to try to buy up all of the land that is now 
occupied by little farmers and put. that land, in forest. We know that many of 
these people are very difficult to relocate, very difficult to readjust, and 
it would take a very long time to relocate them properly. They are people 
not accustomed to a capitalistic and commercial type of economy, having 
worked out a mode of life along the lines of self-eff iciency, however crude 
it may be based upon urban standards or upon commercial standards. This is 
not necessarily our way of life, but our feeling about it is one of consider- 
able humility and considerable tentativeness. If you imagine that we advocate ^ 
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or have in mind a wholesale program of removal of that population, you are very 
much mistaken. We feel and have felt for some years that the approach to that 
problem is the ultimate thinning out of population by the acquisition of the 
most hopeless situations, combined with a program of education of the right 
type which will enable those people ■ to help themselves more effectively where 
they are. There are great limitations to those possibilities, but the right 
type of educational approach can-do much to alleviate conditions in that ter- 
ritory. 



On the other hand, take an area like the Great- Plains region of sub- 
normality in land use where the fanners have come in with a view to commercial 
farming, where they have all t'he instincts of the commercial farmer, where 
they have the experience and the capacity, to a large degree, for that type 
of farming, and where nevertheless you find them in situations where bank- 
ruptcy is the only, answer. There you have a situation where a program of 
removal of the excess population, at least, and the encouragement of readjust- 
ment aloftg sound lines appear to be logical and desirable. 

This other map, the lower map here, is one that shows the areas where 
there is a predominance of unduly small holdings. Those areas are to a 
certain extent co-terminus with the other -ones but not entirely so. '■Now, in 
the few moments that remain I think I can do no more than to say that these 
areas of ■ subnormality are obviously very extensive. They are not only very 
extensive in area, but also iif the number of people affected or involved. Our 
ccnsiis figures indicate that there aro about 9,000 families on American farms 
with a gross income of .less than $400 a year, and approximately a half million 
families on the' type of land I have been speaking of, that is, land that is 
unduly poor for the type of farming that they are trying to carry on. 

Problems of these subnormal areas have to be attacked from many dif- 
ferent angles, as I am sure you all realize. There is no one panacea for 
them. There is no one answer to these critical problems, and in the emer- 
gence-of our thought on land use and the attention that is being more and 
more given to that subject, various approaches are being recognized. All I 
will do is to mention a few of them this morning without elaborating, because 
there is not time to do that. And since the Extension Service is giving more 
and more study to this field, many of you are quite familiar with the experi- 
ments being carried on as to the possibilities and limitations of these 
different local reports. One thing is very clear: the basis of all read- 

justment in areas of this type. is land-use planning. Land-use planning has 
to be the basis because you have a very serious complex of conditions and a 
great variation in conditions in different parts of an area: trying to apply 

one solution haphazardly and universally over an entire area would lead you 
into a great many mistakes. You have to have land planning in order to dif- 
ferentiate the problems from an area standpoint, noting the different lights 
and shadows of the situation in the different parts of the area. You have 
to have it because the pathological conditions are of social significance, and 
the use o.f land /has to be considered in terms of its social implications as 
well as its mere profit-making implications. I believe that the thought of 
the Department is fully cognizant now of the need for land-use planning. In 
fact, after the* small start we made^in coming to this recognition one is 
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almost impressed with the fact that we are too excited about it, too many 
people are trying to engage- in it. It is being attacked from too many angles, 
and perhaps with an undue lack of unity and integration. But we know that the 
Department has really taken steps to correct as far as the Department itself 
is concerned the lack of unity in the various programs of land-use planning. 

Then there is, of course, zoning, rural zoning, which is still quite 
experimental. As you know, there has been a conference at Chicago this past 
week on that subject. It is quite experimental from an economic and social 
standpoint, and it is also quite experimental from a legal standpoint. It 
depends, as you know, on the police power, and we don ! t know how far the 
courts are willing to go in rural areas in permitting the extension of the 
police power. 

Another thing you have heard about is the formation of Soil Conserva- 
tion districts — areas which have the right to exercise the police authority 
of the State to control the use of land. The limits of that are still un- 
tested. We don't know how far the courts will permit localities to go in 

controlling the use of private property from the standpoint of social welfare. 

.And third, of course, is the subsidy approach which is embodied in the 

Triple A program. I don't need to say, of course, .that that is a very direct 

approach and at the same time it is one that is, to a certain extent, depend- 
ent fop its success on the continuance of a subsidy policy indefinitely. I 
don't need to emphasize the fact that it does not overcome some of these 
basic conditions that we have mentioned, such as unduly small holdings, tax 
delinquency, and some of phenomena that are associated with bad land use in 
these subnormal areas. There needs to be an attack on this whole problem of 
tax delinquency because you know the States have developed policies in the 
past which are based on the idea of merely selling into private ownership the 
land that becomes tax delinquent, without reference to the type of holding 
or ownership that emerges by that process, and the type of land use that re- 
sults, or without considering whether or not the land is of a type that is 
adapted to private utilization of ownership. There lies here a great field 
of readjustment in conceptions and in legislative approach to the problem. 

Then, of course, there is the revision of our tenure program, of our 
tenure policy. You are all familiar with the Bankhead- Jones Bill, possibly 
with the report of the President's Committee and with the fact that the Act 
that emerged in Congress is. quite different in character from that recommended 
by the report. There isn't time to go into that big subject and I will not 
attempt it. 

And finally there is the attack by means of repossession or acquisition 
of some of these lands. As yod know, that -was begun 3 years ago, first by the 
F. E. R. A. in cooperation with the Department,, and then later by Resettlement. 
Under that program there were about 9,100,000 acres acquired. That program 
was not as completely an agricultural adjustment program as it should have 
been, because at the very beginning.it was warped into a much broader kind of 
program aimed at buying any kind of land that might need to be put to better 
use, including cut-over lands, swamp lands for wildlife preserves or recrea- 
tional purposes, and so on. 
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Then in Title 3 of the Bankhead-Jones Bill there was provided for the 
first time "by legislation a continued attack on this problem for at least a 
3-year period. We are in the process now of shaping such a program. 

I see that I have already reached my limit of time, and I don 1 1 believe 
that I had better go further into an attempt to describe the objectives or 
limitations that we have set for ourselves in that program. I would like to 
say just this, however, that we propose to make it very much more of an 
agricultural adjustment program than the old program was; in fact, that we 
propose to make it exclusively, entirely an agricultural adjustment program. 
Furthermore, we recognize the impossibility of using land purchased to solve 
all these problems by itself, and therefore we propose to use the instrument 
of land acquisition as far as wc can in association with these other means of 
bringing about better land use, to link land acquisition with zoning and with 
the formation of conservation districts. It will be correlated as well with 
an educational program through the Extension Service, and with an attempt to 
correct tax delinquency and to bring about a type of taxation that is better 
adjusted to sound land use. Perhaps along those linos we may use the process 
of Federal purchase as a stimulant rather than a universal panacea or cor- 
rective; that is, as a stimulant to bring about in these subnormal and more 
or less wrecked areas (both physically and humanly considered) a process of 
land-use planning, a local recognition of the seriousness of the problem, and 
the encouragement of steps to correct it. Finally, we do not contemplate in 
even the problem areas a complete blocking up program of purchase. Through 
the discriminating purchase of certain parts of the area or certain tracts in 
the area it may be possible to make these other controls effective — controls 
such as cooperative grazing districts — and to secure a more complete conserva- 
tion of the entire area through attaining a constructive type of land 
utilization. 

I think that is about all the time that I should take and perhaps a 
little more, and I would be very glad to stop at this point and answer any 
questions* 
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Further Remarks by Dr. Gray re: 
Problems in Obtaining the Best Use of Land 



Q,. In view of the. relative permanence of location of families in the rough 
and mountainous areas of the East, would a land-zoning approach to land 
use, such as now being employed in Wisconsin, be -feasible in these areas? 

A. I don* t believe so. Take typical areas of mountains — not much new 
settlement going on — certain amount of clearing, certain amount of 
subdivision of already unduly small holdings. In the main it does 
not seem to me zoning would accomplish much work. The best oppor- 
tunity for zoning to be really effective would be in some of the 
areas of the Northern States and part of the Western Plains. 

Q. What can Extension Service do to forward the approaches which you have 
outlined? 

A. A great deal of helpful work has already been done as far as our 
program is concerned. Extension Service has helped to cred:e local 
understanding and comprehension of objectives. It has supplied 
some of the best project managers in land-planning work. We welcome 
the opportunity for closer cooperation than in the county planning 
program. The county planning program by itself has distinct limi- 
tations; at the same time, distinct advantages. It has the ad- 
vantage of helping the local people who do their own planning and 
letting the planning program itself grow out of local experience, 
local knowledge, and common sense. Nevertheless, it is highly 
important that local judgments be supplemented by adequate tech- 
nical analyses; otherwise local planning is likely to be influenced 
unduly by local situations and not have sufficiently wide sweep 
and a full comprehension of the relationship of local adjustments 
to national policies. 

Q. What are some of the basic plans for zoning and reasons for them? 

A. The only place where zoning has had any extensive application thus 
far has been in northern Wisconsin, and the motivating interest has 
been to get rid of excessive cost of schools and roads. All the 
taxpayers in the State are interested because they as well as local 
taxpayers are helping to carry the burden. 

Q,. What limitations are there on coordination of land-use planning with 
A. A. A., E. S. A., S. C. S., Forestry, and other national programs? 

A. We all know how hard it is for bureaucrats to cooperate — not due to 
unwillingness but because they are busy with their own particular 
programs, and don ! t have time. We need more coordination in all 
programs. Sometimes field men get together and work out some kind 
of sensible adjustment without referring it to their superiors in 
Washington. 
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Q. What areas can absorb additional farmers? To what extent can city indus- 
tries absorb more farm people? 

A. Great variation between possibilities at the top of economic cycle 
and bottom; people that can’t get jobs in the city pour out into 
the country and to a certain extent some pour back. Whether or not 
industry can and will permanently drain off the surplus population 
of rural areas is a question I don ! t believe I am competent to 
answer, and I don’t believe the best statist ician in the country can 
answer it in an unqualified fashion. The large population that finds 
it difficult to get remunerative employment is a great handicap in 
rural areas, 

i 

Q,. To what extent has land-use planning so far taken into consideration the 
size of family that farms in various problem areas can support? Is it 
not true that families on submarginal farms tend to be larger than those 
on fairly prosperous farms? 

A. We do take into account the size of families in working out a plan 
for the utilization of land by those who would remain in a purchase 
a,rea. 

Q. Isn’t an improved tenant system of as much or more importance than efforts 
to enable more tenants to become land owners? 

A. Unqualifiedly yes. A good deal was said in the President’s report 
about a program of purchase for tenants — providing an opportunity 
at the top for better class, 

Q. What is relative merit of high percentage, mortgage, debt, ownership, 
and tenancy in maintaining soil resources? 



Q,. To what extent is it planned to move farmers from the western Great Plains 
area to future irrigation districts such as that surrounding the Grand 
Coulee Dam? 



Q,. Considering present conditions, what is the practical procedure to follow 
in sections of the United States where there are too many families on 
the land? 

A. Two classes: those areas where character of farming is essentially 

commercial and areas in mountains in Southern Appalachians and 
Ozarks where the economy is predominantly self-sufficing. For the 
first class, the problem seems to call for a definite program of 
thinking out the population and reshaping the type of holdings. 
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The second class is a little more difficult and the approach 
should he more along educational lines and along lines of subsi- 
dized maintenance of right kind of institutions. 
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In this discussion I shall assume that every one is familiar with 
(l) the agricultural outlook work as it has been carried on since about 1922 
or 1923, (2) the agricultural adjustment and agricultural conservation pro- 
grams as they have been administered by the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration since 1933, and (3) the county planning work as it has developed 
in 1935-36 and 1936-37. And, since my time is limited, I shall confine my 
discussion to the relation between the production-goal approach and Extension 
Service 'work as I see it. 

We may approach the subject of production goals from the standpoint 
of either (a) the individual farmer, or (b) farmers as a group. The first 
approach is the more common approach and was the only approach that was given 
serious consideration until after the World War. That is, a steadily in- 
creasing population, an expanding industrial production, and a strong export 
market all combined to provide a reasonably good outlet for an expanding ag- 
ricultural production up to about 1920. As a result, agricultural specialists 
were chiefly concerned with methods of lowering costs of production or with 
methods of increasing production. Even the statisticians were not worried 
about the price situation. In the report of the TJ. S. Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for 1876, for example, the Statistician noted in one line that far- 
mers had "seen the price (of cotton) decline 37 percent by an increased pro- 
duction in a single year of 38 percent", and then devoted almost eight con- 
secutive pages to listing farms and plantations for which exceptionally high 
yields of cotton had been reported. 

The first field of agricultural economics with which I became acquaint- 
ed was farm management. A survey of early farm management studies would show 
that many of them were chiefly concerned with the seasonal distribution of the 
farm labor load, with the view of suggesting combinations of enterprises or 
systems of farming which would allow the farmer to carry a maximum work load. 
This tacitly assumed that the more the farmer and his family worked the more 
they produced, and that their income increased with production. During the 
'World War this point of view was further reinforced by the need for war sup- 
plies, and you will find that the then Secretary of Agriculture was encourag- 
ing farmers to produce as much as possible even though it meant the breaking 
up of new land in the semi-arid Great Plains Region. 

But after the World War, deflation, the slowing down in the rate of 
population growth and a more recent slowing doxvn in the rate of industrial 
growth, the reconstruction of European agriculture and the expansion of wheat 
production in Canada, Australia, and Argentina, and cotton production in South 
America, Africa, and the Orient all combined to shift attention toward the 
need of economic readjustment. As a result, the fight for farm relief was 
started. In Congress this was largely a fight for subsidies— for money for 
subsidizing exports or for money to raise the price of the domestically- 
consumed portion of our agricultural production. Up to 1929 at least, it was 
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commonly believed, that the real solution to the agricultural problem lay 
in expanding our export market and in bringing about a more efficient 
marketing system through the use of the cooperative marketing approach. 

At the same time that the fight for agricultural relief was going on 
in Congress, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Extension Service 
started their agricultural outlook work. This work was evidently based upon 
the assumption that an assisted "laissez-faire” system was desirable— that 
is, it was assumed that the farmers would solve their own problems by ad- 
justing the use of their efforts and resources as among the several enter- 
prises open to them, provided they were well informed as to the economic 
outlook. Since the individual farmer is not an economic technician, and 
since he cannot well afford to support a research organization to keep 
track of changes in supplies, consumption, prices, and foreign demand, it 
was assumed that this work was properly a function of the Department. 

The Agricultural Outlook was chiefly concerned with the outlook 
for each commodity from the standpoint of the farmer as an individual. 

In fact, it was commonly admitted that if all farmers followed the advice 
actually given or implied in the Agricultural Outlook the general situa- 
tion would not usually be improved. Eut in almost every Agricultural Out- 
look report there were certain statements which could be applied to the 
action of farmers as a group. Time after time, the forecasts in the Out- 
look were based upon the simple principle that an increased production 
could be expected to result in a decreased price and, with respect to 
several crops, that a small crop could be expected to be worth more than 
a large crop. It was the reiteration of this type of statement, together 
with the failure of foreign markets to expand and the failure of the Farm 
Board Program in the depression beginning in late 1929, which led to the 
enactment of the Agricultur al Adjustment Act early in 1933. 

With the enactment of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, attention 
was definitely shifted from the individual to the group viewpoint. Y/e 
began to consider not how much each farmer should produce, but how much 
of each commodity farmers as a group should produce and how this total 
production should be distributed, We started by setting acreages which 
with average yields would tend to reduce the excessive stocks then on 
hand and help raise prices, and we distributed these acreages in terms of 
bases to individual farmers in accordance with their average acreage in 
some recent historical period— 1932-33 for hogs and com, and for most 
other crops the average for the five years, 1928-32. 

For the first year or two this worked all right. Eut as a rule 
the acreages reported were larger than the Census or Crop Estimates had 
ever shown and the need for bringing in new producers and for allowing 
more equitable bases to producers whose historical acreages were low, made 
it extremely hard to keep the bases from gradually expanding as the pro- 
gram continued in operation. This, together with the shift to the agricul- 
tural conservation program as a result of the Supreme Court’s action with 
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respect to production control in early 1956, led the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration to abandon the base type of approach and to shift 
entirely over to a goal approach in announcing the Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program for 1938. That is, instead of setting up bases and making 
payments to farmers for each acre diverted from these bases, it is pro- 
posed to set up goals and make payments to farmers on the basis of the 
acreages included in these goals or on the acreages actually grown. 

We believe and have believed for some time that this is a better 
approach. And it seems to me that there are three ways in which the 
Extension Service can help with this approach. These are: (l) To give 

more emphasis to the interpretation of the Agricultural Outlook in terms 
of national goals or of acreages which farmers as a group should direct 
efforts toward, (E) To give increasing emphasis to the county planning 
work in order to help harmonize the acreages needed on each individual 
farm from the standpoint of conservation and good farm management with 
the acreages needed from a national standpoint, and (3) To help in the 
development of experimental county programs in those areas where the 
current or proposed agricultural conservation programs do not seem to 
meet adequately the problems which need to be solved. 

Some attention has been given at the last two national Agricultural 
Outlook Conferences to production goals from the national standpoint. In 
1936, a special committee prepared a report which considered the questions: 
(l) What should we produce in order to guarantee the American people sup- 
plies of food and fiber adequate to maintain a reasonable standard of con- 
sumption? (2) How much can we produce and still conserve our soil? and 
what method of conservation would seem most economical under conditions as 
they now exist? and (3) What acreages of crops and numbers of livestock 
should be produced in order to assure farmers a reasonable income, in- 
dividually and as a group? 

The real problem, of course, is to coordinate or compromise the 
acreages and numbers needed from the standpoint of the consumer, the far- 
mer, and agricultural conservation. The argument is often advanced that 
the farm income and consumer criteria are incompatible, and that farm in- 
come can be raised only at the expense of the consumer group. An effort 
to bring these several viewpoints together was made in the report on agri- 
cultural goals which was presented at the Agricultural Outlook Conference 
in the fall of 1937. In general, this report indicated that the crops in 
which adjustments were most needed were those crops of which a considerable 
portion had been exported previous to 1930. Certainly we can adjust acre- 
ages of corn, wheat, and cotton without seriously curtailing supplies of 
food available to the American consumer j and since these are the chief 
soil-depleting crops, the adjustments needed from the standpoint of farm 
income and of conservation are also related. We do, however, need to give 
a great deal more attention to certain conservation practices which do not 
necessarily affect acreages, and the extent to which acreage adjustment 
and conservation are related will depend partly upon the price situation 
and partly upon the yields obtained. 



With respect to county planning, you will recall that farmers were 
asked in 1935-36s (l) 1/Vhat acreages they would expect to farm if there 

were no agricultural program, and (2) What acreages and production could be 
expected if systems of farming were followed which farmers in each com- 
munity or county believed were needed in the interest of agricultural con- 
servation and good farm management. The answers to these questions indicate 
that farmers generally believe that without either a control or conservation 
program they would farm as large or larger acreages than those which pre- 
vailed in the period 1928-32. But from the standpoint of agricultural con- 
servation, they believe that they should grow a considerably smaller acreage 
of soil-depleting crops than prevailed in 1928-32, especially a smaller 
acreage of corn and cotton. 

We have given considerable attention to the answers obtained from 
these questions in working out goals under the Agricultural Conservation 
Program. In general, our goals for the United States and for each region 
are in line with the recommendations of the farmers as reported in the County 
Planning Project for 1935-36 and as revised in 1936-37. But if the County 
Planning Project is to be most useful, and if increasing emphasis is to be 
given to the community and county recommendations developed through it, it 
is desirable that more adequate technical supervision be given than has been 
the case in the past. So far, this project has been carried on as a joint 
project between the Extension Service and the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. The questions asked have been questions in which the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration was interested. The question of making 
the County Planning Project a Department project through which all land-use 
questions would be referred to and discussed with the farmers is now under 
consideration by the Land Use Coordinator and the Coordinator’s Liaison 
Board. I hope that a favorable decision will be reached and that the Ex- 
tension Service and the several bureaus in the Department concerned with 
land use will place increasing emphasis on this project in 1937-38. 

In order that the best results may be obtained from the project, it 
is desirable that the State irorkers and others should realize that the 
current interest in land use and agricultural conservation is going to con- 
tinue, that the farmers themselves must take part in all land-use planning 
work, and that it is necessary for the technicians to so supervise the work 
as to obtain comparable results as between different communities, different 
counties, and different States so that a coordinated set of area, regional, 
and national totals may be obtained. If you take the current county plan- 
ning data and average or total the answers for any reasonable sized area or 
region, reasonably stable and correct answers are obtained; but if you en- 
deavor to break these totals down to smaller areas and analyze them, you 
will find that the sub-area answers are often influenced by over-enthusiasm, 
by local mercantilism, or by some particular local problem which cannot well 
be handled in a national program. 

The third field in which the Extension Service can be of help to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration is in connection with our experimental 
county program. In order to give farmers and agricultural workers a chance 
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to try out different means of reaching the objectives set in the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Act, and in order to experiment with different 
approaches which might bring about more effective local adaptation, the /fg-j 
Administration carried on a number of experimental county programs in 3 r C& »-37, 
and several of these are continued and some new ones projected for 1S S 7 - 36 -. 

In experimental programs were in operation in ten counties and in 
Cj3i' six of these ten the county program was based in whole or in part upon the 
goal approach. As a result, this experimental work in 1S36' tended to fore- 
shadow the shift to the production goal basis for 1938. '1^3*] 

As indicated, several new counties are under consideration for the 
current year. For each county which is proposed we need some one in the 
State College who is familiar with the Extension Service work, with the 
Agricultural Conservation Program, and who knows farmers and is willing to 
help both in developing the project and, if it is accepted by farmers and 
the Secretary, in observing it an comparing the results obtained with those 
obtained in similar counties under the regular program. Although this work 
takes a considerable amount of additional time and carries no additional 
pay, it is necessary if the right kind of programs are to be developed and 
it does se®a to offer a useful means of actually testing out methods of im- 
proving our current Agricultural Conservation Program. It is not to be ex- 
pected that an experimental program will be developed in every county for 
which such a program is discussed, nor is it to be expected that every ex- 
perimental program which is carried out will be successful. But we feel that 
the experimental county program is worthwhile if we get one good idea out of 
every three to five counties for which programs are considered or actually 
carried out. 

In conclusion there are three fields in which the Extension Service 
can help the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. More attention should 
be given to the question of national goals and this can be done through your 
agricultural outlook work and through encouraging discussions on the subject 
at any type of gathering where economic questions are being considered. More 
attention should be given to the participation of the farmers themselves in 
land-use planning work, and this is especially true in connection with the 
adjustment and conservation programs which are or may be administered by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. And more attention could well be 
given to the experimental county program which is designed to allow' selected 
groups of fanners to test out different methods of improving the Agricultural 
Conservation Program. The Extension Service is beyond question the most 
effective educational, agency in the agricultural field, and the active and 
willing cooperation of the Extension Service is needed in each of the three 
fields which I have just outlined. 

DISCUSSION 

Will you still be talking of goals if either the House or Senate bill 
or any probable compromise bill passes? Yes, and I believe the Extension 
Service should be interested in this approach even if it were not vised by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
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Ihexx goals are set for only a few of our main crops, what provisions 
are made to prevent overproduction of some other crop and consequent un- 
balance? Goals are set for each of the several special crops and all other 
crops are grouped together in a general soil-depleting acreage goal. As a 
result, shifts may be made as between different crops, but the total crop 
acreage is under a reasonable degree of control. 

YJhat recent changes have been made in the setting of production 
goals that may call for adjustments in Extension procedure? Emphasis has 
been shifted from the historical factor and increasing attention is being 
paid to the base acreages or goals which are needed on each farm from the 
standpoint of conservation and good farm management. This shift means 
that setting goals is more dependent upon judgment and upon an understand- 
ing and interpretation of the principles of good farm management. 

Are not production efficiency campaigns justified? Example: Assume 

$1,000 income necessary to maintain a family, and one farm with 10 cows 
producing 400 pounds of fat each and $1,000 family income, and another farm 
with 30 cows producing 200 pounds of fat and $1,000 family income — "Which 
herd is responsible for a surplus? Does not this also apply to potatoes, 
wheat, and cotton? Work in the interest of increasing production efficiency 
is certainly justified. But in the example given, both herds are responsi- 
ble for the surplus and any national agricultural program must provide for 
the cooperation of both farmers if it is to be successful. 

Is there danger of permanently losing foreign markets when we reduce 
our production to domestic demands for a period of years? Yes, especially 
in the case of those markets which have been or are being maintained through 
sales at such a low price as to almost amount to a gift. The real question 
is: Should we try to retain foreign markets without regard to cost? 

Will local committees be willing or capable to get very far away from 
history in establishing individual goals? Yes, provided they have a proper 
educational background. 

In establishing production goals are present and future hazards due 
to insects and plant diseases considered with Federal and State entomologists 
and plant pathologists? Entomologists in twenty States east of the Rocky 
Mountains report major infestations of grasshoppers and crickets for next 
year. Is this considered in 1938 national planning? These are questions which 
are concerned with the yield factor and can more properly be considered in con- 
nection with the ever-normal granary program which is to be discussed by Dr. 
Ezekiel. 



Has the fact that some farmers have out-of-school sons working at home 
been considered in determining production goals for the individual farms? To 
some extent. In the South, especially, acreage goals are to set as to allow 
production of food and feed crops for home needs, and some attention is given 
to production facilities in setting the goals for the special crops, tobacco 
and cotton. 
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How farm have historic bases been left out in setting of State 
goals? If historic bases are inadequate for individual farms are they not 
also inadequate for counties and States? Past acreage and production must 
necessarily be given considerable weight in setting State goals, but we 
are endeavoring to allow for trends in setting such goals, and it should be 
recognized that the historic base is a much fairer base for a State than 
for an individual farm, since the differences between individual farms 
tend to be averaged out as the geographic area is widened. 

Is it possible to place one experimental, county on a land-use basis— 
allot normal crop-depleting goals but shift the production to more fertile 
farms and utilize Agricultural Adjustment Administration benefits to build 
up low producing farms entirely? So far, the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration is not allowed to enter into contracts or acquire title to 
land. We can move in the direction indicated, but it is doubtful if we 
could make as sharp a differentiation as is apparently desired. 

Can we ever hope to get real adjustment in soil-depleting crops with 
a voluntary program with no more money than at present? To some extent the 
answer to this question depends upon the educational effectiveness of the 
Extension Service. I believe that a successful agricultural conservation 
program can be carried out with the amount of money now available, but I 
doubt if the successful control of the chief cash crops could be maintained. 
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Can credit be secured through production credit associations for 

rural electrification? 

A. Associations can make loans for general agricultural purposes, 
and farm improvements such as installation of equipment for 
electrical use are general agricultural purposes. 

Farmers, however, should not use their total borrowing 
capacity for capital improvements so they cannot borrow for 
production purposes as their indebtedness must be liquidated 
from production income. 

What principles or rules on how to use credit need be emphasized 

in extension training? 

A. Credit should be obtained only when it can be used profitably. 

B. Credit is advance spending of one's own funds which must be 
replaced. 

C. Credit should be adaptable to a borrower's operations. 

D. Loans are made to be repaid - not carried. 

E. Excess credit produces as harmful results as lack of credit, 
thus credit should not be used to expand beyond a sound 
economic unit. 

F. You cannot make a sound loan for speculative purposes. 

G. The farm family should be credit conscious and recognize 
that wise use of credit is just as essential as proper use 
of machinery and land. 
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H. The basis on which credit is obtained often means the dif- 
ference between profit and loss to both the lender and the 
borrower. 

What part of short-term farm credit is now provided by produc- 
tion credit associations? 

A. The entire amount of short-term farm credit extended in the 
United States is not known since it comes from so many and 
various sources. The amount of personal and collateral 
agricultural loans by commercial banks as of June 30, 1S37, 
was about five times as large as the amount of loans in 
production credit associations. 

It has been estimated that the total of these two 
includes less than half of all short-term credit used by 
farmers. 

What are the most common bad practices in financing followed by 

farmers? 

A. Payment of high interest rates through installment purchases, 
merchant credit, etc. 

B. Excess borrowing - inadeauate consideration to ability to pay 
or earning capacity. 

C. Failure to profit by use of credit such as by borrowing for 
quantity purchasing of fertilizer, feed, etc. 

D. Lack of appreciation of value of good credit rating - failure 
to pay obligations promptly, etc. 
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5. Since short-term credit costs more than long-term mortgage credit, 
what financing on the farm is best done by short-term credit? 

A. The premises on which this Question is based is wrong. 
Short-term credit obtainable on a budget basis to be repaid 
out of the production financed is cheaper than land mortgage 
credit on a long-term basis for financing similar production 
o*f short-term agricultural purposes. Costs incident to 
obtaining a land mortgage credit loan, such as expenses of 
appraisal, abstracts, etc., prohibit this type of credit 

for short-term purposes. Furthermore, the borrower generally 
cannot accelerate principal payments on long-term loans and, 
therefore, could not reduce his debt burden even though his 
production income for the year Permitted and justified him 
in so doing. 

B. Short-term credit should be used first to finance Production 
and then for any general agricultural purpose, the cost of 
which is to be paid out of production income during the year 
or within a relatively short period. 

6. What effect, if any, would the threat of a grasshopper plague 
have upon the loan policy of the Farm Credit Administration in the 
area affected? 

A. It is necessary that production credit association loans be 
anroly secured to protect the association against loss in the 
event the production fails for which credit was obtained. 
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Loans will not "be made "beyond the repayment ability of the 
"borrower and naturally the possibility of a grasshopper 
infestation would have some effect on a farmer's ability to 
pay. However, he may have a sufficient basis for credit to 
protect himself to the fullest extent against any plague 
of this kind. 

7. What can the extension service do to reduce the delinauency and 
foreclosure problems of the Federal land banks? 

A. The extension service can be of aid to the banks and their 
borrowers by cooperating with the Federal land banks in 
helping delinquent borrowers with respect to better farm 
management . 

8. How far should the extension workers encourage the farmers to 
go into debt to become owners of farms? 

A. Extension workers may be asked for information as to the 
value of farm properties and as to whether a certain price 
on a particular farm represents a desirable purchase. Ques- 
tions of this kind should be aunroached very cautiously as 
farms sometimes are not worth what they seem to be or what 
they are reported to be. Unless a farmer is intimately 
acquainted with a property he should consider its purchase 
only after a very careful examination and ordinarily with 
the advice of an experienced appraiser or a substantial and 
successful practical farmer as to its value. 



When asked for advice as to the purchase of a farm 
property the extension worker should advise with the 
prospective purchaser and direct his thought toward the 
making of careful checks "but leave the decision largely 
to the farmer’s own judgment. Points for consideration to 
which the farmer's attention may well "be called are his 
experience, equipment and capital for handling the farm 
to advantage; the amount of down payment he is at>le to 
make; his earning ability on the property; the advantages 
of durable and productive soil; expenses and net income for 
paying out on the debt; the home advantages and satisfaction 
the family is likely to have with the purchase. 
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Mr. Dixon and Priends: It has been sometime since I have Had the op- 

portunity of meeting with a group of extension people or talking at “ a regular 
extension meeting. During the short time which is available, I am 'going to talk 
about the major subject which is the theme of your discussion here this after- 
noon, Improving Farm Income. The part assigned to me pertains to the problem 
of securing greater efficiency in farm financing as a means of improving farm 
income and farm buying power. 

Many people in the past considered the fellow who lent money a sort 
of Shylock. I recall vividly my own impressions of a creditor because of a 
sad experience ny father had in buying a farm at the wrong time back in the 
early nineties. There was in my mind, and I think in some other people's 
minds, years ago, the idea that the man who lent money spent his time think- 
ing up schemes which might be used to take advantage of other people. 

I like to think of farm credit as a piece of farm equipment. Some 

people need a tractor and some do not because of differences in their farming 

operations. Some people need credit and can use it advantageously ; some 
people do not need it; and still others who need credit cannot make proper 
use of it and are not helped by its use. The same is true of a tractor or 
any other piece of equipment. There are advantages in using credit if through 
its use farmers can improve their income or in the long run improve their 
happiness or their way of living. But if it cannot be used to advantage, 
credit may be very harmful instead of beneficial. 

In the short time available I shall attempt to do three things ; first, 

to list a few of the ways in which credit may help improve farm income; second, 

to discuss some of the things the Farm Credit Administration is doing toward 
developing a satisfactory credit service; and third, to outline some of the 
factors, as I see them, which tend to limit what we hope to accomplish in the 
Farm Credit Administration. I presume this third phase is the one you, as 
extension workers, are most interested in and, I believe, the part in which 
you can be most helpful in the farm-credit field. 

There arc several ways in which the use of a good credit system may 
improve the farm income. One of these is through a saving id the cost of 
credit by a lower interest rate. Let's suppose you are buying a farm and 

* Address before the Federal Extension Staff Conference, Washington, D. C., 
December 14, 19,37. 
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pay 5 percent interest instead of 6 percent and apply that other 1 percent 
on the principal. In 37 years the farm is yours, paid for out of interest 
saving. This adds up" to a greater sum than we often think. In regard to 
short-term loans, the amount of interest or extra costs in connection with 
installment purchases is surprising. I have before me an advertisement for 
a refrigerator which can he purchased for $100 — $25 down and the balance 
at $10.05 a month for 8 months. If you figure this out you will find it 
amounts to approximately 20 percent a year for the time the money is used. 

1 am not saying that the dealers charge too high a rate under such conditions, 
because there is a certain amount of risk involved; but it is my opinion that 
a good credit risk pays too much interest under these circumstances . The 
monthly payments are not large, but taken collectively add up to a consider- 
able amount and add greatly to the actual cost price or the cost of interest 
whichever you want to call it. 

In certain sections of the country a rather common practice in the 
past was to charge a straight percent on crop loans, even though the loans 
were outstanding for only a few months. By that I mean that a crop produc- 
tion loan would be. made for the length of time necessary to grow a crop, and 
the interest rate would be 8 percent. I do not mean 8 percent a year, but 
a straight-. 8 percent which would be nearer 16 percent a year,- because the 
money would be outstanding probably for about half a year. Also many times 
the interest is deducted in advance which adds slightly to the actual cost. 
Certain financing institutions have charged a monthly interest rate, such as 

2 percent, 3 percent, or even 3^- percent a month in some areas, and you will 
agree that a person can soon go bankrupt paying interest on that basis. 

Saving on interest is by no means the most important method of im- 
proving farm income through the use of credit. One other is through making 
use of credit when it can be used profitably. There is danger on both sides 
in the use of credit. One danger is borrowing money when you should not, 
and the other, just as important, is the failure to use credit when it will 
actually improve the farm income or the family life. I refer especially 
to buying in larger quantities, paying cash, buying cattle or livestock to 
use up the feed, making certain farm improvements which might save time, 
labor, and money, and certain improvements in the home. By this I mean using 
credit rather than not having those things which will bring a net financial 
return and greater satisfaction. 

One of the most important items in using credit to increase farm in- 
come has been mentioned by each of the speakers here this afternoon. That 
is, the use of credit to improve the organization of the farm business. He 
know very well that there are farmers who do not have the proper balance, 
the right number of livestock, enough cows, or suitable equipment, simply 
because they do not have the necessary cash. The loss of income through an 
improper organization of the farm is often greater than the interest would 
cost, and a considerable part of the loan could probably be repaid from the 
saving in a short time. Credit is one of the pieces of equipment to be used 
in balancing up the farm business. I have not been away from the farm-manage- 
ment work long enough to forget that phase of it. The problem of lending 
money to farmers and collecting it, as well as the problem of farmers using 
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borrowed money wisely 5 is very, largely, one of proper farm . organization and 
farm management added to the moral risk. The individual who has a well- 
balanced farm, operates-.; it efficiently over a period of years , and has a good 
return in income, if he : uses his income to maintain a good credit rating, is 
usually a good credit, risk;. In. .general, there is a great deal more risk in 
their inability as managers than there is- in dishonesty , among farmers. Most 
farmers are honest and want to pay their debts if their farm business will 
return sufficient net income*. 

Another way of improving farm income is through a dependable system 
of farm credit. One of the most serious features of the credit available 
for agriculture in the past, has been its lack of dependability,. By this I 
mean the demand for repayment of loans at a time when it was. not satisfactory 
or desirable from they standpoint of the individual who borrowed the money. A 
credit program must be planned by the borrower and must be a part .of his en- 
tire farm business plan. Lending agencies which must depend upon the action 
of depositors are. often unjustly criticised when they demand repayment at an 
inconvenient time-. I . imagine • some of you people in this room probably ran 
to your banks and drew, out some of your money at the same time some other 
people did a few years, ago. ( In order to improve the farm income and be of 
service to farmers, a credit, system must be dependable.. It must.be available 
during periods of depression as well as during prosperity. The farmer who 
plans his business upon the use of credit cannot afford to have his loan 
called when he can -least afford to pay it without sacrificing seriously on 
growing crops or products . of his farm. This is one of the most important 
phases of a credit system designed to improve farm incomes. 

A desirable credit system should take into account, when the loan is 
made, a plan of repayment related to the income of the individual borrower. 

It should be based; upon the amount he can afford to pay from his; net income, 
-and repayments should be scheduled for the time of year when, products are 
sold. Ninety-day paper is not satisfactory for the farmer. If he borrows 
money for his operations and is going to have an income from. hogs or crops, 
the maturity of the -loan must be regulated accordingly and set at the time 
when some of these .products are to- be sold. The length of loans should be 
so calculated .that .the borrower can make the scheduled repayments and main- 
tain the standard of living we want him to have and which is necessary to 
live in his comrnunity-and be a respectable citizen. 

When I speak ..of the dependability of credit I again want to go back 
to the reference made. in. the beginning, that credit is a. piece of equipment 
and as such we depend upon it when it is needed. It would be better never 
to own a binder than to depend upon it and have it break down beyond repair 
at harvesttime. Again the same situation refers to credit. It- is better to 
forego using credit at all than to base your farming plans on using it and 
then be caught at a time when you cannot pay it without sacrificing half- 
fattened livestock or crops not yet mature and find no other credit available. 

Another feature, which helps to improve income through the use . of credit 
is making loans based on. ,the. ability of the. individual to repay rather than 
on the amount of security which can be offered. Too many loans in the past 
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have "been made to farmers upon the sale value of collateral they own without 
taking into consideration the individual’s ability to .repay from- his prospec- 
tive net income. This has been one of the biggest changes which has come 
about in agricultural lending during the past few years. Careful considera- 
tion must be given to the -farming plans and the ability of the individual to 
pay back the loan rather "than basing the loan on -the value of collateral 
offered. A loan with plenty of livestock or equipment under mortgage may be 
entirely safe because this property can be sold and the loan collected, but 
it cannot be sound from the standpoint of either the borrower or the lender 
if the operating equipment must be sold to repay the loan. You all know of 
instances where farmers ' have a certain amount of property and are losing 
money every year.'" Possibly the farm was given to them in the first place. 

The ability to repay a loan from the- farming operations is one of the most 
important factors in helping the farmer to plan his business with the use of 
credit and also in' the soundness from the standpoint of both the borrower and 
the lender. 

One other thing that a proper credit system should do toward helping 
a farmer to improve his income is to assist him, and in certain cases force 
him, to make a more thorough study of his own farm business. In order to 
make sound- loans, as I have defined them earlier, it is necessary for the 
farmer to make a rather complete analysis of his farm business, hot only of 
the farm- operations , but the family living as well. The need of family con- 
sciousness of credit is very great, and more consideration by other members 
of the family, as well as the operator himself, is essential. Fnere it is 
necessary • for the wife to sign the application or some of the loan ‘papers, 

I believe it is worth while from the standpoint of bringing about a family 
understanding of the transaction as well as from the security standpoint. 

I am going to take just a few minutes to mention some of the things 
that .are being attempted by the uni iis of the Farm Credit Administration. 

As you know, the Farm Credit Administration consists of four permanent units: 
the Federal land banks , which make long-term loans on real estate, extending 
over a period of 10, 20, or 30 years, through national farm loan associations; 
the Federal intermediate credit banks, which are primarily wholesale supply 
houses furnishing loan funds to o.ther short-term units ; the cooperative banks , 
which make loans to farmers 1 cooperative marketing and purchasing associations 
and the production credit corporations and production credit associations. 
Production credit associations, of which there are about 550 serving all 
parts of the United States, make loans to farmers for any agricultural pur- 
pose, the loans -maturing at the time products are to be sold within the 
following 12 months. The national farm loan associations, which are under 
the supervision of the Federal land banks, and the production credit associa- 
tions,' which are under the supervision of the production credit corporations, 
are local cooperative associations which deal directly with farmers. 

First, I will discuss real estate loans which are made for a long 
period and based upon the individual’s ability to repay. They allow an op- 
portunity for farm operators to plan their business along a line that has 
oeen mentioned by several speakers today. This planning for a period longer 
than-1 year gives the individual an opuertunity to lay out his program over 
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a period of years ori a definite plan. This feature of a planned program, 
rather than a renewal/’ dr refinancing every few years f "gives a definite ad- 
vantage in developing a farm program, and a well-planned farm program im- 
proves farm incomes. - 

I might mention that one of the advantages of a national system of 
farm credit is that it is not necessary to follow unusually drastic collec- 
tion policies during periods of depression simply because of depositors 1 
demands. Collections cannot be forgotten, however, during' any period of 
depression, but an agency which is forced to use unusual collection policies 
because of need for liquidation goes exactly contrary to the best interest 
of a planned farm program. Unusually drastic collection policies viere forced 
upon certain agencies during the last 10 years, not because anyone wanted to 
do it, but because the source of loan funds was unstable and when people 
demanded their deposit’s the lending institution was forced to collect loans 
to remain in a liquid position. 

The interest rate at which Federal land bank loans are made is 1 per- 
cent above the rate at which the latest issue of farm loan bonds are sold 
on the market. Most' of these loans are made through the cooperative national 
farm loan associations, each borrower owning stock in the association. One 
of the primary factors in considering a real-estate loan is the ability of 
the farmer to make an earning off the farm sufficient to cover interest, 
principal repayments, taxes, and family living expenses. During recent years 
these earnings 'have been' calculated on the basis of normal yields and normal 
prices. The amount lent on real estate should not show extreme fluctuations 
with the price : of individual farm* products , since a debt of this kind must be 
paid over a period of ' years . Consideration is always given to the home it- 
self and the standard of living. If a borrower, in order to meet his payments, 
must subject his’ family to a lower standard of living, the loan should not be 
made, and the pbliey is not to make it. 

how, turning to short-term credit, there are 550 local production credit 
associations scattered throughout the United States. These cover every county 
and make loans to farmers for a period of 12 months or less. At' the present 
time there is approximately $138,000,000 outstanding on these loans. About 
$286,000,000 was lent during the year 1937 to farmers through these produc- 
tion credit associations . These local associations, with each borrower own- 
ing stock in them, elect their own directors and are operated very largely 
by the local directors and farmers themselves. An opinion has prevailed in 
the past that farmers' are not' businessmen and that they cannot lend and col- 
lect money* This is not true. The record of these local production credit 
associations, which are operated primarily by farmers themselves, has proved 
to me that they can and will make sound loans to individuals based on their 
ability to repay and that they will collect those loans. Since organisation 
about 4 years 'ago', production credit associations have lent over $800,000,000 
for production purposes. These loans have averaged slightly less than $1,000 
and the total losses or charge-offs on all loans has been much less than 1 
percent. 
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The dependability- feature of a credit system is very important in con- 
nection with short-term loans-. Production credit ,, associations do not lend 
Government funds, "but obtain their loan funds by pledging notes of farmers 
and other collateral with the Federal intermediate credit banks which sell 
debentures on the open market and secure these loan funds from financial 
sources. The debentures have .been sold to yield about 1 percent. The Federal 
intermediate credit banks 1 expenses are. covered by 1 percent, which means 
that the money is supplied. the local associations at 2 percent at the present 
time. Loans are made to farmers by the associations .at 5 percent, the dif- 
ference of 3 percent being used to cover the cost of operating the associa- 
tions. The production credit corporations own nonvoting capital stock in 
e a ch of these associations, but this money is not used for lending purposes. 

It is invested in bonds and pledged with the Federal intermediate credit bank 
as additional security to the farmers 1 notes. Farmers own vo.ting stock in 
each association equal -..to.. .5 percent of the amount borrowed. If there are 
any losses in these associations the borrowers 1 stock is first affected. 

They are truly cooperative associations, and farmers are taking very great 
interest in establishing. their own cooperative credit system.. During the 
first 3 months of 1937 approximately 115,000 farmers and farmers’ wives at- 
tended annual meetings of these 550 cooperative credit associations. The 
average attendance was 211 pqr meeting, and I imagine that is as large a 
group of people attending one particular type of agricultural cooperative 
meeting as was ever experienced in a 90-day period in the United States. 

A large, part o.f . the. production credit association loans are made on 
a budget basis. By this I, mean a program of credit needs for the year is 
established at. the time the. loan is closed. Money is disbursed to the 
borrower at designated times throughout the year when his farming plan shows 
there is a need for it. This forces the farmer to analyze his business more 
thoroughly, and gives him. .assurance that if he meets his part of the program 
this money will be available. Interest is charged only for the time the 
money is actually used. Repayments, as well as additional budget advances, 
are planned in advance. It is not the business of any lending -agency to 
plan a farmer’s operations for him, but since a plan of this kind is a re- 
quirement in securing. a loan of this type, it not only encourages, but forces 
certain individuals to make a more complete study of their business than they 
otherwise would. A proper .analysis of a short-term loan should give a picture 
of the financial position of the farmer when the loan comes due. It is neces- 
sary for him to calculate expected income from various sources, as well as 
necessary expenses. These expenses, of course, would include family living 
as well as those connected with .the operation of the farm. 

The third phase of this program which I shall mention briefly' consists 
of some factors which limit the effectiveness of the Farm Credit Administration 
program. It is. these items the Extension Service has a definite interest in 
and I presume the. things you, people are thinking about in connection with your 
educational programs . . ' In. the, first place, farmers in many areas are not ac- 
quainted with the facilities, offered by the Farm Credit Administration through 
the 550 production credit associations and some 4,500 national farm loan as- 
sociations covering the entire United States. The location of these offices 
may be known to most of the farmers of the country, but the facilities which 
they have to offer are not understood by a large number of them. 
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The second limiting factor is the ’need of a bett-er understanding by 
farmers' and their families of their own ability to pay above necessary* farm- 
ing and living' ‘expense’s. Borrowing money which cannot be repaid is just as 
serious for the borrower as the lender, and many people do not realize the 
importance of analyzing thoroughly- their own ability to repay before making 
applications for loans. A poor farm, a poor farmer, unprofitable livestock, 
or even an extravagant wife may cause difficulties in repaying a loan. 

The third factor, which follows closely and which the -Extension Service 
has been emphasizing for years, is a lack of knowledge on the part of farmers 
regarding just how to go about analyzing their farm business. This, of course, 
includes the lack of farm records, as well as a better understanding of the 
agricultural outlook and prospective price conditions. Too often people cal- 
culate the prospective income from hogs a year or more in advance when the 
price happens to be extremely high, and we know from the history of hog prices 
that extreme variations usually take place every few years. 

Another great need is for planning farm business over a longer period. 

In long-term loans it is necessary to have a picture not only for the current 
year but over a series of years . 

There is also a need for more family credit consciousness and appre- 
ciation by the entire family of the value of a good credit rating. When loan 
repayments are not met on schedule or arranged for, there is a loss to the 
individual. It may not be an immediate loss in dollars, but the value of a 
good credit rating so that credit can be secured when it is needed is a valuable 
asset, and I might even say a good piece of farm equipment. 

Another factor is the large number of farmers with no debt repaying 
ability. This again comes back to a better organization of the farm business. 
Those individuals who can make only a living oftentimes find some unusual 
circumstances which place a debt burden upon them. Those individuals operat- 
ing a farm business which does not provide any net income above family living 
expenses do not have credit available at low cost when unfortunate circum- 
stances or the replacement of equipment create a need for the use of credit. 

Too many times a farmer thinks of borrowing money in order to get out of a 
bad situation without giving full consideration to just what his position 
might be at the time the loan comes due. Most of the things which the 
Extension Service is attempting to do toward improving farm incomes and 
purchasing power are helping farmers to attain a position where credit can 
be used. 

There is often a tendency among some farmers to want to borrow too 
much. Some farmers are more efficient in managing their farms successfully 
than in understanding just when to make investments . Gains through operating 
a farm properly can easily be lost by a poor investment. A better under- 
standing of the entire farm business, its operations and possibilities, and 
the cooperation of the entire family in reaching these objectives is most 
important for both the borrower and the lender. 
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I have attempted in this short* time to do three, things : 'first, to 
indicate how farm incomes might he improved through' the use of- credit-; 
second, to discuss some of the things the Farm Credit Administration is 
attempting to do; and third, to outline some of the limiting factors or. 
phases in which I think the Extension Service, can help farmers to he- able 
to use credit in a way that will he helpful to them.. Using; credit properly 
is good business. A dependable system of credit adapted to farmers 1 needs, 
is necessary before credit can he used profitably by farmers, and a better 
understanding of the farm business is necessary for farmers to use. this 
service intelligently. 
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Mr, Dixon and friends, it has been quit* a littl* while sine* 

1 have mat with ms group or talked to a regular Extension nesting. 

I prssuas that almost all of you know that I spent a few years ia 
extension work myself, Mr. Bixoa was my Boss at on* tins ia ths 
pest. 1 am proud of that and glad to say it was i* the past. I 
an going to talk a littl* whil* - I notice enother clock in th* 
back of the room - not too long, because I assume wa all have to 
gat out at 4:30. I an going to talk a little whil* about this 
wajor subject, or th* th*** of your discussion her*, a* I g*t it, 
i* that of improving far* incomes or swans of improving far* income, 
and th* pert that has btan assigned to a* i* that phaa* of it par- 

to * • v ■*’ • * . _ * ■ * * ft J,* *; . " " _ 

taining to credit. I don't know why they put credit on the last 
end of this good program unless you slways expect creditors to com* 
around and talk of the benefit a of efficiency and other things. At 
Issst w* ars aeeussd of that in certain instances. 

A good many people, especially in the past, I will say in my 
own experience in my ssrly Ilf* in it, had a rather poor opinion end 
a bad impression of ths fellow that loaned money. They thought he 
was sort of e Shyloek and I thought ao possibly because of th* eed 
experience my fether had in buying a farm at th* wrong time back in 
the cycle in the old days, end then lost it. Kevertheleee, there 
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was still la my Hind and I think other people*# Hinds sobs years ago, 
that the folios that loaned Honey, ho was sobs sort of Shy lock and 
usually took advantage of other people. I like to think ef credit 
used by the farmers ae like any other piece of far* equipeent, if you 
want to call it that. Sow* people need a tractor; some people don't. 
Some people need credit; some people don't. Sons know how to use 
credit, and sons don't. The Sene thing is true of t rector credit. 

I think there are mm advantages in the use of credit by farmer#, 
certain farmers, if they can through the use of credit to i*prove 
their income, improve their happiness or their way of living. If 
it cannot he used in that way, there is no place for Credit to he 
used. 



I an attempting to do three things. First, to give a few 
little items where I think credit helps improve the income. Then 
1 am going to spend a little hit ef time in discussing sows of the 
things dose by the Farm Credit Administration there, and I am going 
to attempt to mention some of the limiting factors as X see them 
that tend to accomplish what we hope to accomplish in the Fan# Credit 
Administration. In the first place, there are several different 
ways by which credit will Improve fast income. first X would say 
in the low industry interest rate, the difference in one percent 

in the low interest fate en long term loans. Let's suppose I am 
buying a farm. If I can pay 5 percent Instead of 6 om that loan an* 
taka that ether one percent and put it on the principal, in 41 years 



th* tm x* la m la*. Those thing# add up to a greater extant than 

»* think. In addition to that, w* j mow that condition that oxiats 
batwaan tlae purchases, inatallna&t purchase*, and rarlous thing* 
of that kind, and cash prioas. 

I hat* on* or two little itan* hart. Taka an old rafrigar- 
ator, for instance - ham ia an actual example - and you #an baza 
it for ona hundred dollar*, tm dollar* and fiza cent* aach Month 
for twalz# Month*. That is a cosaon experience a* applied to 
household goods, or to far* aqaipwant as wall. If you figure 
that out it amounts to *1§ pareant a yaar. That don't look lii* 
big ita**, but taksn eollaetizaly thay add up to a aonaidsrabla 
aaount. In our own thinking, ths its* a tend to add eonai durably 
to tha actual cost prica, or the purehaaa priaa, th* coat of in- 
ternal if you want to call it that, Ia th* South, as well a* 
other sacticn*, discounting wa* a semon praetica a few yaam ago 
and still exist* ia «*rtaln arena, to charg* a straight paraaat 
mgardl#** of th* tins whan it was in axiatanca. Ton knew con- 
dition* lilt* that in th* Sheffield territory and other pin***. 

Than last aoath I understand a cotton loan was nada at 

. .. , t >■ ' ,, ■ % 

g pareant straight, it wasn't 9 percent p*r yaar. If the loan 
wo* outstanding for 4 souths instead of 12, that was 24 percent. 
Thera is eonsldersbl* earing through a proper understanding of ths 
credit systa* by fanasrs, and would saza in th# cost of this. «* 
all know that in son* of the states, especially in the Middle test 



tfc# high finance credit associations charge extremely high figures 
for wall lo&aa. They mica soma risky loans and, of conr as, cover 
thair losses through higher interest rataa to others. One of tha 
cradit associations, for instmaoa, at the prasent time has refinanced 
OTar ISO thousand dollars ia their own little area by farmers who 
ware paying 42 percent a year, or 3§ percent a month on tha loans, 
ffce last tiaa a check up was made, there had not haan one single 
dollar lost. That doa*t mean a poor credit risk. We know four 
years ago whan credit was hardly available, many people ware forced 
into a condition of that kind. Imagine paying 3j percent a month. 

I saw a loan where a man had borrowed ^180, paid back $.68, and now 
owed |102 on a short term lean. Tha interest on that mi 42 psreent 
a year. 

One of the other things that helps to Improve ineome, in addi- 
tion to saving of interest cost, is the matter of the use of credit 
when it can fee used profitably. There is danger on both sides in 
the use of that credit. One danger is borrowing mosey when you 
should not, and the other is just as important, the need of using 
the credit which we have if It actually improves farm income, family 
life, home conditions, and if we can actually pay for it. By that 
I refer especially to things like buying la smell Quantities or 
numerous things of that kind, various things of that kind, using 
credit to improve income. The same thing, of course, in buying 
cattle or livestock to eat up the feed, or make certain fas* ia- 



provenanta, or certain things in th# hoaw, using credit rather than 
sot having it, whether finsneial returns, satisfaction return# for 
buying ability is actually there. 

On# of th# biggest factors, X think, in using credit at the 
time it should be used to help farm income, is the thing that has been 
Mentioned by each of th# speaker# hare this afternoon. That is the 
witter of improvement of the organization of the fern business itself. 
We know very *«11 that there ere ferns that do not have proper balance, 
the proper number of livestock, the proper number of cows, and various 
things of that kind, or proper equipment, sinply because they do not 
have it, and it probably actually costs them nor* then the actual in- 
terest would eost, and they could probably pay for the differeaea in 
a short tins. So, it is a natter of .balancing up the farm business. 

I have not been away fro* fax* Management long enough to forget about 
the fern management phase of it. X night say that the natter ef 
credit, of far* credit, whether long tern or short ter* loan to in- 
dividual fame re, is about 90 percent farm management end 10 percent 
moral risk. That is shout what it amounts to, because the individual 
who has a properly balanced farm, a good return in income, is a good 
credit risk. X will sey this, it is surprising in dealing with far- 
mers, the risk of sanagenent as compared with the risk of honesty. 

There is s great deal nor# risk among farmers in their inability to 
be good producers and good fam managers than there is in the dis- 
honesty of farmers, a very much larger pereentage than X aver imagined 

before X got into the field nyaelf . 
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One other this* I will mention where th* farm can ba im- 
proved ic haring a dependable syatma of far* cradit. I believe ona 
of tfca moat serious features of our credits for agriculture in the 
l*at has baaa lack of dependability, and by lack of dependability 
I naan tha loans being called at a tins whan it is not satisfactory 
or desirable fro* the standpoint of the individual who borrowed tha 
money, I will cite one instance , Vary recently, within tha last 
thirty days, ona of our associations has received 270 odd applica- 
tions from people who ware borrowers fro* certain financial insti- 
tutions, because of a telegram that case into that area from two 
financial institutions, instead of one, telling them that the stock 
market break was creating, the depression was creating a situation 
and they better become liquid. That ia the danger of credit through 
an agency that depends upon the whims of depositors. Some of you 
people run to banka and draw out your money the same as the rest. 

I think there is that danger of the instability, and 1 think the credit 
system in order to improve farm income must be of a nature that is 
dependable, that is going to be there during periods of depression 
as wsll as periods of prosperity, and that leans will not be called 

j t -7 •« f vr' i **>%,'* ’ < ' % ’ •* ,1 j#*i« T"jf , • . t , _ *' 

at a time when the farmer can least afford to hava it called, and 
that is one of the biggest end best features for improving far* in- 
come. 

Another thing, another feature in regard to the acme thing 
being adapted to farmers * needs, is a system of Credit that allows 



peyusmta to be made relate fl to the income of the individual himself; 
im the first piece, based upon the amount he sen afford to pay seek 
year of hie net income, end, second, payments being made at the time 
the products are being sold. ilinety day paper ie not desirable to 
the farmer. If he borrows money for his operations and is going to 
have an income from hogs, he needs the length of that loan regulatsd, 
depending on when he is going to sell some products, end real estate 
loans as well, based on s period, so that he can actually make those 
payments and still maintain the standard of living that is necessary 
to really live in his community and be the respectable citizen that mm 
meat him to be. 

When X speak of dependability of credit, X again go back to the 
reference X made in the beginning, that credit is like a pises of 
tquipment; some people need it on tbs farm and if you do need It, Is 
there a place for it? It Is better probably never to have a binder 
on your farm than to have to depend on it and have it break deem at 
harvest time. Again, the same situation, X believe, refers to credit* 
It Is better to give up using credit at all than to be caught at a 
time when you cannot pay it and have to hunt it up, because it is put 
on a 42 percent loan and none in available at that time. 

Then the other feature, X think, that helps to improve income 
is having the loans based on the ability of the individual to pay. 

Too many loans, X think*, have been made in the past to farmers based 
on what the sale value of the collateral he owns might be, rather than 



the individual farmers individual exility to pay. I think that 
this has been tli* biggest change, If I were indicating oat change 
that haa coae about ia loaning f&raere agricultural loan# in, tfet 
last fir# year#, I would say oat of the biggest th&agta las beta 
loaning sooty to tamers based on Me ability to pay ratlar than 
on. the amount of collateral or security that thay have to offer. 

You and I know tit security. They bar# livestock, naohinary, to 
borrow sonsy ©a bat they ara going ia tie bole artsy year. You have 

seen people lav# fame given to ties, and then lose them. That is, 

in tie first place, poor management to base it on the collateral be 
has rather them his ability to pay. 

1 night say on short tine leans stifle to the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, farsars set up a budget and included living expanses 
that they expect to have daring the next IS souths, if there is a 
12 month loan, before that loan Is granted. Xt is based on ability 
to pay rather than on the collateral or security offered, se that we 
cannot sell his out end taka these away from his. Another thing that 
a proper financial system should do toward helping the farmer to improve 
his Intone is forcing his through these things to sain e study of his 
own fare business, a better analysis of hi a fsm business, X think, not 
only of the farm operator but the really as well. I think that the 
need of family consciousness of ere ait is one of the greatest need# 
that we have at the present tine, sore thought from the standpoint of 
tba other mashers of the family as well as the individual operator hissalf. 

X sight say that thare are certain plae as in the Halted States whara tbs wifa 



ha* to sign the applieatioa, partly far that reason, to bring about a 
better under * tending • 

So much for the is^rertrement that might be brought about in 
the farm incest® due to- the use of credit* 

I m. going to take just a fee minute* to mention some thing* 
that are being attempted by the unit* of the Para Credit Administration 
at the present time* A* you know, the Pam Credit Administration i* 
divided into four different permanent units* Federal Land Bank, that sake* 
long-term loans on real estate, 10, SO, or SO yearaj the intermediate credit 
bank, whisb is simply a storehouse and makes no direct loans but famishes 
money for other short- ter® units j the cooperative beak, that loans te 
cooperative marketing or purchasing association*! and production credit 
setup, which makes loans to farmers through local agaasies for short-term 
loans, no loan being made for longer than 12 months. Two of them deal 
direetly with the farmers, the Federal Lard Bank and the production 
credit association* with short-term or production loans. 

1 «m going to mention just & few of the different phases, 
first taking up real estate or long-term credit loans. These are for 
10, 20 or more years, based on the individual* s ability to pay. Which 
gives an opportunity for the thing which was also mentioned a couple of 
times today, for a little longer range planning than One year planning, 
which gives an opportunity for the individual to lay out hia program over 
a little longer period end regulate hi# payments over a planned program. 

The second thing is available at sll times. 



Again I adght mention that oae of the advantages of a national 
*ysiaa of that kind ra tber than being, baaed on the deposits or the whims 
Of depositors, 1* the fast that it is not neoessary to use unusually 
drastic collection policies during periods of depression. That is the 
thing that I think has dene more to put people ever the beak than any 
one thing, an wausually drastio oolleetion policy that vas forced on the* 
at the wrong time during the period of depression, not because anybody 
deeired to do it but because the source of the money from which that 
*on*y was loaned to the* was the depositors who leaned that aoney end 
esne end demanded that money, that they must be in a liquid position. 

Again, the Federal Lend Bank make their leans at the present 
time, basing the* on the east of money, 1 percent abort the cost of 
the bonds that are sold on the market, amortisation of payments 
through the life of the loan also gives the possibility of planning 
the business on that. These loans, msst of them, are made through 
cooperative associations, as you knew, each berremer owning stock in 
the national association. 

In making loans, whether it is a real estate loan or a 
short-term production lean, wad I weald say especially thinking of 
real estate loans, one of the primary factors is not necessarily the 
value of the land for what it might be sold fer, but the ability of 
that farmer to make an earning off that farm to pay for it. If that 
ability is not based on normal prices, normal yields, then that 
individual should not secure a loan, because he will go in the opposite 
direction. 
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Also, consideration is always given to ths home itself, to the 
standard of living. If that man, in order to asset his payments, must 
subject his family to & standard of living that is down to a point whore 
it is starvation, that loan is not mads and iho polls? is that it will 
not bo mad#, that must bo takss into consideration.. 

low, going for just a moment to tfio production credit system, 
or short-term units, there are S50 local production credit associations 
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scattered throughout the Efcrited States, covering the sntire United States 

that make loans to farmers for 12 months or 1 ms, basod upon the produo- 

' 

tloa activities and the needs fer production t£ these farmers. At the 
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present time, there is about ISO million dollars outstanding in the so 
leans. About £50 million dollars will have been loaned this year to 
farmers through those local agencies of the production credit associa- 
tion. these local associations, with each borrower owning stock in thsm, 
elect their own directors sod are operated very, very largely by the 

local directors and f sowers themselves, the opinion that has prevailed 

■- / ' * 2 . ■ 

in the past that farmers themselves can’t loan end collect money, is not 
true, because, in general, the record of these local production credit 
associations which are operated largely by the farmers themselves, has 
proven that they can and will stake loans of service to individuals based 
on their ability to pay end collect those loans. We are just computing 
losses at the present time on the three-quarters of a billion dollars 
that have been loaned in small lease, averaging $800, that thsy will be 
considerably less then 1 percent, very much less. Farmars themselves 
are carrying on most «f the operations of these associations. 



*<***# this dependability feature is the Mg feature there, 

«f course* that credit to -he available baaed their ability to pay, 
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m& there i» m need* beoeuee of tbs nature of the funds that are loaned 

not being tovernmeat funds— because these aseoeietioias, yew knee* do net 
lend one penny of Government noaey but get their money by pledging their 
note# of these fewer* to the intermediate credit beaks ‘which sell de- 
benture# every fifteen or thirty day* to the business end see-are sonsy 
trm the financial market* of the world, about 1 peroeat at the present 
tine, sad loan to eesoei&tims at * percent* and they loan to the faramr# 

y‘[ ’’ ' • : , > ’ V •/', . t ' 5 ' : 

at & percent, the differenee ef 3 per ©sat going largely te cover the 
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cost ef operations* 
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famer* themselves are- taking Interest i» this and realising 

, : ' ■ 

that eay losses amet first be borne by the fewer# theaselvee. If there 
ere say losses la these associations* femora lose the money first. 
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It was Intereetlag to no last year, during the first 00 days of IS*?— 

I bed better eay this year* daring the first 00 days of 1087* M*m <80 
cooperative credit associations held their annual nestings throughout 
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the totted States* and over 100,000 fewer* amt farasra* wives attended 
those cooperative credit association annual meetings, inside of a SO-day 
period* which I presume is about as big a group of cooperative people 
to attend one wanaal nesting in a <0-d*y peried that wen «nr experienced 
in the United States. 

another festers, I think* ef a system of this kind that we feel 
proud ef is the flexibility te asset credit needs* even in oases of dis- 
aster* WW had ezi epportanily to desscowteate whether that could be dons 
last year when the flood, struck Louisville, toe ef our 18 cambers is 



located i n Louisville. % Monday morning we realised the banks were 
closed and the farmers needed money discounted every day and every 
hour. It was Monday at 10 ©’clock when we found out about that, end 
by Wednesday morning we had the St. Louie bank operating end sanding 
money out. so that ■there wasn’t 48 houra delay in getting money out 
because oae bank in the territory happened to be flooded. 

lew, X am going cm to the third phase of it and not spend 
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nor® time on this. I should mention the cooperative bank* It make# 
loans to cooperative marketing associations for the throe different 
purposes of facility loans, or commodity loans, er for operating loans, 
at relatively low rates for cooperative association*. I am going to 
take up the third phase of this and mention some things that I con- 
sider limiting factors that I think the Extension Service hero e part 
in as well as our own Division, some of the limiting factors in the 
further use and further improvement ef our farm incomes through the 
proper use of some kind of credit. In the first place, I would say 
probably the greatest difficulty is the lack ef knowledge on the part 
of individuals as to just n&at some of the agencies have to offer. 

The second, without going into an explanation of those, is a need of 
a better understanding by farmers end their families of their ability 
to pay, after they pay their living expenses. I suppose you would 
call that farm management, wouldn’t you? 

I think that one feature, probably the most difficult phase, 
is the lack of knowledge on the part of people whether they will get 
|2,000 this year or $1,000, or ah ether it will cost them so much to 
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11t», or just what, ham they amid analyse their business end got some 
little picture of whether they will be better off if they borrow this 
money* or wore# off. 1 could say along that lino thers is an insuffi- 
ciency of farm records, insuffioisnt raeords of any kind kept by a farm, 
and another om of the limiting factor* in tha ability of the farmer to 
actually ut® credit. 

Another item would bo the stood for more knowledge oa whon'to 
iasrost mod shea not to. 1 here thought -a good many times tm the past 
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me am talk to people shout haring mors efficient cows, or more effi- 
ciency in production or marketing, but when a fellow gee* out end boys 
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something he does net need sad mate* on tarestment at the wrong time, 
it probably costs him mere than he makes by efficiency. Us know certain 
people boy certain things is regard to farm equipment because a neighbor 
bought it, without proper analysis as to whether they need it* 

Another tiling is the great need for acre family credit con- 
sciousness, and by that I refer to the whole family as well as Just the 

, . ' .v;, ' •' V- 'i, \, , W ' if. j ;*: V. ►*, v } 4 ~ r.jj {, 

husband car the father taking ths responsibility for .leans or making all 

■the types of credit arrangsoMtite. 

. 

Than one ether thing is the planning of the farm business far 
.a longer period. I mentioned that a while ago, the matter of thinking 
where we ere going from bare this year and pest year, fee many times 

l, 

in borrowing money, people think about it from the standpoint of getting 
eat at the Situation they are in rather than helping them to iaprerre ths 
situation they ere in wrer * long period. 
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Another phase that is a limiting factor, sad I think, generally, 
educational agencies already are emphasising, is appreciation by the 
family of a good credit rating. I never realised, sy self, until the last 
fee yea r«, shat a good credit rating really means to individual* as an 
asset in their community. I would much rather here a good credit rating— 

by that 1 mean the fellow who has met his debts on time, or made proper 

- 1 • '_# * - • • r ' ’.Ti ’ . ■ c * ■, 1 .«) , ’■ : t ^ . 1 . i ' i 1 v* 

arrangements— than to have a few more horse* end a mortgage. 

.v • , • ' •' 2- I 

One other thing mentioned here today is a factor that we run 
into, end that is the nssd of the farms that have no debt-paying 
capacity and farms that may be snail, may be poorly managed, or other 
factor, but almost invariably the farm that has no debt-paying capacity, 
or a littl© hit of reserve above the actual living expenses as they 
appear, will sooner or later have a doctor bill, or need a new Ford, 
end it is a matter of some little debt-paying ability, or to build up 
a neat egg m the operation of the farm. 

On* other thing which Z think should and could be emphasised 
by all educational agencies, is that the living standard should be fitted 
to the fans and the farm business. W# bars poor leans on our books in 
certain instance* beeeue* of an extravagant wife, we think, partly, 
probably, because she was never brought into the picture as well. We 
have lot* #f others where it would be better fer the wife to take over 
the business of the farm and operate that. That i* what I mentioned, 
fitting not only the standard of living but the expenditure# into the 
farm business and the income. I think the farm family should cooperate 
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and naturally ought to feel that they are oooperating when they are 



using borrowed aaasy a* well a# whm they are ranting a far*, or 
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anything ala a. They hsnre one part in there, and in order to derelop 
and buy thing* and add to their future inotsaa or futur# not worth, they 
do hare a part- to play in ifcera. 

On® other thing that 1 think the educational agencies could 
emphasise la the tendency an the part of farmers to borrow toe amefa, 

I aald I waan*t going to tall a story bat 1 m. going to toll one story* 

The story Is told of the follow who was- riding a sail# down South, 

Another fellow asked hi* where ho got that mule, and ho said, *Orsr 
hare.* The other follow eaid, *Eow much did you pay for itt* Be said, 

*1 didn't pay hi* anything, I Just gars hi* a note.* And the second 
follow said, *0011, you aura got hi* cheap.* 

how, I think there is a little stery in that, that too many 
tiaee borrowed money does aot see* exactly tho ease as if we are using 
our own money, and 1 think there is that need of the emphasis an our use 
of money, whether cur money or borrowed money, we still should hare that 
credit consciousness back there, that it is our debt «ad our debt to repay. 
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WHAT CONSERVATION MEANS AND IS AS APPLIED TO THE SOIL 



We have in the United States nearly 2 billion acres of land stir- 
face. Of this area a little less than a third — about 610 million acres — 
is classified as crop land. This is a large acreage available for produc- 
tion. But much of it is subject to ruination or impoverishment by the 
forces of wind or water erosion. It is estimated that erosion has already 
ruined about 50 million acres of once-productive land in this country. It 
is seriously threatening to eliminate cropping possibilities on another 
50 million. About 100 million additional acres have been severely impover- 
ished by losses of topsoil ana gullying. And on a further 100 million 
acres erosion is getting actively under way. 

When erosion strips the topsoil from a farm it removes plant food, 
organic matter, beneficial bacteria - everything that is needed to grow 
crops. Consequently, as erosion advances, crop yields decline and income 
drops. Every year some 200,000 acres of farm land in this country are 
abandoned, chiefly because of erosion damage. The total annu al cost of 
erosion to the Nation* s farmers in terms of lost fertility, declining yields, 
and abandoned acres is estimated at 400 million dollars. 

The soil conservation problem facing American agriculture, then, 
is two-fold: it involves the rehabilitation of areas already damaged by 

erosion and the prevention of damage in those places where erosion is 
likely to become destructive in the future. Because of these two require- 
ments, there is real need for sound and effective programs of erosion control 
over a large percentage of farming land in the Nation. 

* 

An address by J. Phil Campbell, Head, Cooperative Relations in Extension, 

Soil Conservation Service, before Extension Staff Conference, Washington, D. C. , 
December 15, 1937. 
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In this connection, a most important question has "been raised: 

B How much of the cost of controlling erosion should he home by the indi- 
vidual landowner and how much assistance is he entitled to expect from the 
public through governmental agencies?" At the present time there is urgent 
need for determining: (l) at what stage of soil depletion governmental 
agencies should enter the pictures: (2) how much assistance they should of- 
fer; and (3) how long they should continue to extend such assistance. 

I have heard a certain line of thought expressed hy a number of 
college and extension workers, especially in California and Wisconsin. All 
these men worded it a little differently, hut the general idea runs something 
as follows: 

On those farms where erosion is not a serious problem at 
present, technical assistance offered hy governmental agencies 
may he sufficient for the establishment of an adequate soil 
conservation program. On much of our crop land, however, the 
damage has already been so intensive that the farmers are in 
no position to control erosion effectively without some other 
form of help. Since it is impossible to transfer all these 
submarginal farmers to new areas of good land, the public must 
be prepared to share with the farmer the cost of land rehabili- 
tation. 

In this matter of conservation and rehabilitation, the factor of 
land tenure plays an important part. Any occupier of land who is constantly 
moving from place to place will obviously have little interest in maintain- 
ing the soil or in conserving soil resources. He will be interested chiefly 
in immediate cash returns and rather unmindful of future productivity. In 
the limited scope of this talk, however, I shallbe unable to discuss at 
length this question of land tenure or the subject of resettlement or of 
rural zoning, in spite of the fact that all these topics have a significant 
bearing on the problem of soil conservation. 



This map shows the general distribution of erosion over the United 
States. The areas of most severe sheet and gully erosion are indicated in 
grey; the regions of most violent wind erosion are marked off in light 
brown. You will notice that sheet and gully erosion have been especially 
damaging in the southern Piedmont, in the valleys of the Missouri and the 
Ohio rivers, and in almost the entire state of Oklahoma. Wind erosion has 
impoverished the land throughout the larger part of the Great Plains, and 
has been especially violent in the region around the panhandles of Texas 
and Oklahoma. These, however, are only our special problem areas. It is 
estimates that on 75 percent of the country's agricultural land, erosion 
must be controlled if we, as a nation, are to continue in the business of 
farming. 

The causes of erosion are really as simple as the alphabet; the 
cure is as complex as human economics. Experiments have shown consistently 
that erosion under a dense cover of natural vegetation is a slow and gene- 
rally beneficial process. We cannot, however, retire the whole country to 
grasses and trees. To supply needs of our population, we must continue to 
plant crops for food, feed, and fibre. Our problem, then, is clear. We 
must discover some means whereby we can carry on an economically profitable 
agriculture without suffering heavy losses of soil and water. 

Over a period of many generations farmers in this country and in 
foreign lands have developed, by a process of trial and error, a large 
number of methods and devices for controlling erosion and conserving water 
resources. In recent years agricultural scientists have tested these mea- 
sures, worked out their relationships, and made some helpful improvements. 
Today it is generally agreed among authorities on the subject that erosion 
can be effectively controlled only by a coordinated program extending over 
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tne whole farm. 

Such a program involves several considerations, Fundamentally, it 
means putting every single parcel of land to its proper use. Obviously, 
the farmer can't hope to control erosion if he plants row crops on the 
steeper parts of his farm or in the spots where runoff water naturally 
concentrates. For adequate protection, such places should he in permanent 
pasture, meadow, or woodland. Crop production should he confined to the 
flat land and the more moderate slopes. 

But a thorough program of soil conservation includes something more 
than proper land use. It includes careftil management of woodlands, pasture, 
and meadows to insure a healthy growth, both for economic returns and for 
soil protection. It involves the use of certain tillage practices and ap- 
proved rotations on the cultivated land. It means keeping a thick cover 
on this land as frequently as possible. And it may entail the use of simple 
engineering structures to prevent the concentration and rapid runoff of 
rainwater. 

How can the farmer carry out such a program and continue to make a 
profitable living? This is the question we must answer for thousands of 
farmers from Maine to California. In the last analysis, supplying the 
answer to that question constitutes the main job of the Soil Conservation 
Service. For the past few years the Service has been demonstrating co- 
ordinated programs of erosion control in cooperation with a large number 
of farmers in all parts of the country. Today this demonstration work, as 
shown on the map, extends into 45 States. It is being carried out in 174 
demonstration projects and in the vicinity of 374 C.C.C. camps. It in- 
cludes cooperative agreements with more than 50,000 private landholders and 
covers some 25 million acres of privately and publicly owned land. 
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This demonstration work has served several educational purposes. 

First of all, it has helped a certain limited number of farmers in the 
actual job of controlling erosion. Secondly, it has enabled us to show a 
much larger number of neighboring farmers how the job could be accomplished 
in a practical and economic fashion. Thirdly, it has afforded valuable 
experience in conservation planning and operations to our own technical 
staff, as well as to C.C, C. enrollees and W.P.A. workers. Finally, it has 
brought to light many new facts about the nature of erosion and the effecti- 
veness of control measures under varying conditions of soil, slope, and 
climate. 

Aside from these education benefits, the Soil Conservation Service 
demonstration program has achieved some very satisfying results of a more 
tangible nature. On thousands of farms, soil losses have been reduced, 
gullies stabilized, and moisture conserved. Ina surprisingly large number 
of cases, yields have been much higher on treated farms than on neighboring 
farms where erosion control treatment was lacking. 

Furthermore, the benefits of this program have not been confined to 
the fields and pastures where the treatment was actually applied. By hold- 
ing soil and water on farms, where they are needed, erosion control practices 
help to reduce the silting of fertile bottomland areas, of stream channels, 
and of reservoirs. They also help to cut down the frequency and the violence 
of flood damage. Accurate data showing the precise effects of soil conserva- 
tion work on silting and floods are not available. Careful observation, how- 
ever, has generally confirmed the results which might reasonably be expected. 
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Comprehensive control of erosion in the United States, however, 
is still a long way from realization. The demonstration operations of the 
Soil Conservation Service are not intended to solve the erosion problem for 
the whole country, hut merely to point the way toward solution. Actually 
this demonstration work covers a rather small portion of the country's ero- 
dible land surface, as you can see from the map. If we are to achieve any- 
thing like nationwide soil stability or agricultural permanence, tested mea- 
sures of erosion control and sound land use practices must be applied over 
much of the areas I pointed out on our map of erosionconditions. 

This is a tremendous job. The Federal government certainly can't 
accomplish it alone and unaided. I doubt if the States can complete the 
task without some kind of assistance. And the individual farmer stands in 
real need of help, both technical and financial. 

The plain fact is that thousands of farmers in this country are 
ready and willing to go as far as possible in the direction of soil conser- 
vation, but they lack the technical knowledge necessary to establish a sound 
and effective program, ^or the past two years the Soil Conservation Service 
has been working in cooperation with the various State extension services 
in helping farmers outside of demonstration areas along these lines. On 
June 5, 1935, it was recommended in the report of the Secretary's Inter- 
bureau Committee on Soil Conservation that, after June 30, 1937, the Soil 
Conservation Service should carry on such work only through voluntary or 
legal soil conservation associations. At first we had expected that the 
extension services would not only organize voluntary associations, but would 
assist them to function acceptably in connection with project and camp work. 
It soon developed, however, that the Extension Service workers were too busy 
with other matters to devote the necessary amount of time to the associa- 
tions as well as to other extension phases of the Soil Conservation Service 
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program. Consequently, we proposed last year to cooperate with each State 
in the employment of one or moreextension conservationists to take over 
these duties. 

At the present time, we have employed jointly 56 extension conserva- 
tionists in 30 States. It is the duty of these employees to assist county 
agents in the organization of soil conservation associations; to help in 
the formulation and execution of association plans; to conduct farm tours 
for the inspection of Soil Conservation Service demonstration areas and C. C.C. 
camps; to prepare and distribute information on soil conservation to 4-H Club 
members, vocational teachers, and the public in general; and to arrange 
through county agents for the establishment of demonstrations on individual 
farms outside of project and camp areas. 

This latter phase of the work is highly significant for it contains 
the key to the direction our efforts must take in the future. As time goes 
on, both we in the Soil Conservation Service and you in the Extension Ser- 
vice are going to be called upon more and more to help farmers or groups of 
farmers in the formulation of soil conservation ulans. Consequently, I 
want to spend a little time in analysing the procedure which is now followed 
in setting up individual farm demonstrations. 

Eirst of all, the county agent is responsible for selecting anywhere 
from two to ten demonstration farms in his county. Then the extension con- 
servationist secures the assistance of soil conservation technicians in 
drawing up the farm plan. The technicians make a m ap of the farm showing 
present land use practices, erosion conditions, soil types, degree and di- 
rection of slopes and many other matters. On the basis of this map and the 
economic information which is obtained from the farmer, a coordinated plan 
of soil and water conservation is drawn up. 



At this point I want to turn the discussion over temporarily to 
one of our technicians who has taken an active part in formulating plans of 
this kind for a large number of demonstration farms. He will tell you in 
some detail just what kind of work is involved in developing an erosion con- 
trol program for an individual farm. For this purpose, he has chosen one 
farm which has already been planned and which may he regarded as more or 
less typical of the problems encountered in this kind of work. By a series 
of msps, he will show the successive stages in farm planning for soil con- 
servation. 

(Discussion by Mr. Webb to last about 
10 minutes) 

You may be interested in knowing how much it costs to develop a plan 
like this one. Of course, the expenses will vary from place to place ac- 
cording to local conditions and the number of farms planned at one time. 

Within the past few days, however, I have received a cost analysis report 
covering the planning of six farms in Ohio, which are probably somewhere 
near the average. According to this report, the total expense of planning 
these six farms, including the salaries and travelling expenses of the 
necessary technicians, was $250.07. That makes an average cost of $41.68 
per farm. I think you will probably agree with me that this is a most reason- 
able figure, considering the benefits which may eventually be expected. 

I think individual demonstration farms have a definite part to play 
in the future ox erosion control work in tnis country. If we can get the 
job done successfully on these scattered farms, it will aid in convincing 
their neighbors of the practicality of soil conservation plans and procedures. 
In the last analysis, however, erosion control is a community responsibility. 
The individual farmer, working alone, can seldom hope to complete the task 



thoroughly and effectively, 



This is true for a number o± reasons. To begin with, erosion is no 
respecter of the artificial boundary lines separating one farm from another. 
It attacks whole watersheds or farming regions. Moreover, a thorough job 
of soil conservation often requires heavy equipment, such as tractors or 
terracers, and more labor than the average farmer has available. It means 
obtaining the help of qualified technicians and building structures, such 
as community watering places, whife will benefit several adjoining farms, 
^here is genuine need for a mechanism whereby farmers could cooperate in 
solving their erosion problems with the help of State and Federal agencies. 

As you all probably know, such a mechanism is now available in the 
soil conservation district. At the last sessions, the legislatures of 22 
States passed laws enabling local groups of farmers toform and organize 
legally constituted districts for the purpose of controlling erosion. Al- 
ready about 15 such districts have been created and dozens more are some- 
where along in the process of formation. In the future, I think we shall 
have to turn a great share of our attention to cooperation with these dis- 
tricts and to assisting them in the formulation of plans and procedures. 

Each of the laws as enacted sets up a State soil conservation com- 
mittee composed usually of the heads of various State agricultural agencies. 
The State committee is empowered to make the legal determinations in con- 
nection with creating a district, to encourage the organization of districts 
ana. aeiine k±eir boundaries, to bring about an exchange of information and 
experience among the districts in the State, and to coordinate the several 
district programs "so far as this may be done by consultation and advice." 
Each district, however, is an independent unit of government and not subject 
to control of the State committee. Furthermore, there is nothing in the 
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laws which makes the creation of districts mandatory. The initiative for 
formation of 8 district must come from the men whoactually work the land; 
it must arise from local needs. 

A district is created in somewhat the following manner: Any 25 

land occupiers of a given area may petition the State committee to establish 
a district. The committee then holds hearings in the proposed area at 
which any interested party is entitled to express his views. At the close 
of these hearings, if the committee is satisfied that a district is both 
necessary and desirable, it defines the exact boundaries and makes arrange- 
ments for a referendum on the question of creation. In this referendum all 
qualified land occupiers are entitled to vote. If a majority of the votes 
cast are in favor of creation, the State Committee appoints two supervisors 
who petition the Secretary of State for a certificate of organization. 

Upon issuance of this certificate, the district becomes a governmental sub- 
division with all the powers and responsibilities ordinarily pertaining to 
such a unit. 

In addition, the district is granted certain specialized powers 
necessary for the execution of an effective and well-rounded program of 
soil conservation. The district may conduct erosion control projects. It 
9iay enter into contracts with individual farmers and assist them in the 
formulation of soil conservation programs and the adoption of erosion con- 
control practices. If it seems desirable in the community interest, the dis- 
trict supervisors may formulate land use regulations for submission to a 
referendum vote, which, if passed upon by a majority, may become uniformly 
effective throughout the area. In furtherance of its efforts, the district 
may call upon State, Federal, or other governmental agencies for assistance. 
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lt is this last aspect of the districts' program that I want to 
discuss at greatest length. We have in the soil conservation district, it 
seems to me, an unparalleled opportunity for cooperative action. If all 
agencies work together closely in this program, I think success is just 
about inevitable. But there is real need to formulate at this time a 
district plan of action and to define the contributions which may reason- 
ably be expected from the various organizations. 

In order that you may understand a little more clearly the type 
of problems which may be encountered in a district, I want to quote rather 
extensively from a report on this matter recently submitted by the super- 
visors of one particular district. It reads in part as follows: 

11 The topographical features of the District such as 
ridges, valleys, knolls and sinks, with the length, steep- 
ness, and uneven contour of slope, make erosion control 
measures very essential and difficult to put into effect. 

"While the mean rainfall and mean temperature may be 
considered almost ideal for the District, frequent wide vari- 
ations from these means occur in spring and fall with definite 
disadvantage. Often excessive rains and extreme temperatures 
occur which make early spring and fall plantings difficult, 
interfere with harvesting and limit the number of plants that 
can be grown successfully. 

"The soils of the District present a definite problem 
because they lack uniformity, are generally fine textured, 
and the top soil and the subsoil are acid. 

"For the most part the District is extensively eroded 
with jpproximately 43.2 percent of the cropland showing severe 
sheet and gully erosion; 52.0 percent, moderate sheet erosion; 
and only 4.8 percent, little or no erosion. Because of this 
advanced state of erosion, it is obvious that the soil conser- 
vation work will necessarily be difficult. 

"Existing land use practices in the District are not, for 
the most part, those conducive to the conservation of soiland 
soil resources. The acreage and yields of cash, food, feed 
and soil building crops are inadequate to supply the needs of 
the farms, (in one count y a survey revealed the fact that there 
were 2300 farms but that all the land in the county, considering 
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present conditions, would maintain a decent standard of living for 
1400 farm families only). 

"Entirely too much of the pasture land is in woods and on poor, 
abandoned crop land. Gullies are frequent in many pastures, and bot- 
tom land pastures are often injured by floods. 

"A large percentage of the land has been abandoned due to its 
improper use. Part of this land is submarginal. Some of it is good 
crop land but idle because of improper planning and lack of labor and 
equipment with which to profitably farm it. It often has a poor 
protective cover which intensifies erosion. 

"The woodland consists of loblolly and short leaf pine, and 
hardwoods. But, because of lack of attention, they are of no great 
commercial value at present. Frequent fires, grazing and improper 
cutting methods are now not only detracting from the value of the tim- 
ber, but are also encouraging erosion by removing protective cover." 

In this particular case, the district supervisors, after setting forth 
their problems, requested the State committee to assist them in formulating a 
district plan of work. Such a plan was drawn up, prescribing the various land 
use phases involved and requesting the assistance of a number of State and 
Federal agencies in execution of the program. Another committee was then ap- 
pointed consisting of representatives of the various agencies from which 
assistance had been requested. This latter committee developed a plan of 
cooperative action, setting forth in some detail the types of assistance which 
could be expected from each of the contributing agencies. 

In the years that lie ahedd, we face a tremendous task in conserving 
the soil resources of the Nation. Now that we have come this far and have 
learned how the job can be done, I sincerely hope we are not going to relax 
our efforts. The soil conservation districts have great potentialities for 
the future. The realization of these potentialities depends to a very great 
extent on the amount and quality of assistance which the districts receive 
from agencies like the Soil Conservation Service and the Extension Service. 
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REUBEN BRIGHAM , Presiding. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER: We will continue this afternoon our 

discussion of the conservation of our agricultural resources and 
with particular reference to what conservation is and means as 
applied to. forests. I will ask the subcommittee to be prepared to 
take up any questions that may be written out for the speaker after 
his talk, as soon as he completes it. 

Our speaker this afternoon will be Mr. Earl W. Tinker, 
Assistant Chief of the Forest Service. I am very glad to have Mr. 

Tinker with us, and we regret very much that Mr. Silcox, owing to 

illness in his family, was unable to be with us also. We will be 

glad to hear from you, Mr. Tinker, on this question of forests as 

a part of our national resources. 

MR. TINKER: Mr. Brigham, ladies and gentlemen: I am sorry 

that I haven't had time to prepare a talk for you that would follow 
a logical sequence, and I hope you will pardon me if I give you a 
rather rambling discussion of what I think is a very important 
subject. Mr. Silcox was very sorry he could not come down, but 
because of a death in his family, of which he just had word this 
noon, he could not of course be here. 

Now I am very glad of the opportunity to talk to you about 
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conservation as related to forests because I believe that the 
Extension Service and the extension organization has a tremendously 
important part to play in the conservation program with respect to 
forests. You know a strange thing has happened in the last three or 
four years with regard to wood. For a long, long time we had an 
element of propoganda in the United States that we had more wood 
than we needed, that forest production was not an economic enter- 
prise simply because the wood was not needed, £01 brought about by the 
use of substitutes for woods. Particularly in the last two years 
the chemical analysis of what wood is constituted of has brought 
around new industrial uses, the limit of which has not even yet been 
imagined. 

We are convinced, the Forest Service is convinced, that 
rather than a surplus of wood we are faced with a possible shortage 
particularly of coniferous woods; that is, on the basis of an 
analysis of the word situation with respect to the supply of woods 
of that type. Therefore I think the conclusion can be drawn that 
the growing of wood crops is at least speculatively a sound enter- 
price, a sound business enterprise, and it is particularly a sound 
business enterprise when the grower of the wood can also be the 
harvester of the wood. You know trees as a crop are a peculiar 
crop in that they do not have to be harvested at any particular 
time. Now they can be taken out this year or five years from now 
or even ten years from now, in accordance with the market conditions 
and in accordance with the desires of the owner. That very fact 
during our recent depression lead to extraordinarily heavy inroads 
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particularly in the farm woodlands. Generally over the country I be- 
lieve the woodlands suffered because the farmer had to draw on his 

account in the form of wood in order to get an adequate income. 

■ 

■ 

That situation is imfortunate in one way and fortunate in another# 

It needs recognition* The fact that the farm woodlot can become the 

* 

farmer's bank, a secure investment and an investment drawing a 
reasonable rate of interest, should be a matter of current informa- 
tion and current understanding on the part of the farmers, and therein, 
lies a heavy responsibility with the Extension Service. 

There is no other nation with a comparable stage of civiliza- 
tion with ours where there is so little understanding of the poten- 
tialities of woodland as a part of the income-producing farm and as a 
part of the whole farm planning. I lay considerable stress on that 
particularly because of these new developments in thd utilization of 
wood. I would like to illustrate. Take the situation in the Southern 
States today. Within the last year and a half or two years there has 
been invested by capital around one hundred million dollars in new 
paper-making enterprises or pulping enterprises in the Southern 
States. We estimate their annual requirements of wood at around 
four million cords, and that is a lot of wood. Those paper mills are 
anticipating getting their supply of wood from the farmers. It is 
true that they will raise some wood themselves. I believe they have 
already bought around four million acres to grow wood on, but that 
will be entirely inadequate to meet their needs, and I don't know 
where this whole structure is going to stop. The process to date 
with the farmers in the South has been one of exploitation. The 



farmer hasn’t understood what his wood was worth; he hasn’t under- 
stood, although he is beginning to understand, that he had a crop, a 
renewable crop, that should be managed with some of the same degree 
of intelligence that he would handle any other crop. 

A theoretical cornerstone of education is vitally important 
if the vast majority of the farmers in the Deep South are not to 
suffer a major economic tragedy through ignorance and through lack of 
understanding of a few very simple fundamental facts, and to make that 
represents a challenge to the Extension Service and a very definite 
responsibility. You have the organization, you have the personnel, 

I am sure the information is available, but it needs to be carried to 
the farmers along and parallel with the other information you carry 
to them about other farm products. 

I see in the South, and not only in the South but I point to 

the South because the situation is particularly dramatic down there, 

I see farmers'^ cotton farmers, growing as a part of their current 

business a wood crop on a considerable proportion of their lands, and 

es 

interestingly enough the very wood utilization process/being developed 
down there are developing substitutes for cotton in the form of rayon 
and other fabrics, particularly short staple fibre products. The 
fanner has an opportunity in the South, if he is properly informed, 
to enter into this whole picture and profit enormously. I see an 
opportunity to increase the income of the average Southern farmer 
very materially and on a permanent basis and in a crop that is just 
as secure, and possibly more seoure, as his money in the savings 
bank, and I think that it will draw a considerably larger rate of 
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interest. 

I point to that situation because I like to stress over and 
over again at every opportunity the responsibility of the educational 
services of the Department of Agriculture and of the land grant 
colleges in meeting this definite problem, and I would like to drive 
home that it is a definite problem and becomming more and more acute 
every day. 

Well, last week I was out in Portland, Oregon meeting with the 
lumber and pulp and paper industry in a conservation meeting, and the 
one phase of the conservation problem in the Pacific Coast states for 
which they could give no answer was the reaching of an understanding 
on the part of the farm woodland owner of his place in the picture and 
how his woodlot or his woodland could be made to pay not a temporary 
and passing income but a permanent income. There are three or four 
methods that this could be brought about. We have had a good deal of 
talk of regulation, going out and forcing this to be done. That is a 
short-cut and it may be necessary if the other processes can not bring 
it about, but regulation after all should be a last resort. There 
are processes such as benefit payments which are prominent in the 
picture and no doubt desirable. There are processes such as many 
states have adopted of forms of tax relief. There is the process of 
public aid and fire protection for the farm woodlot, but underlying 
the whole picture, in my judgment, is the absolute necessity of a 
solid foundation of education and understanding. In my judgment, 
regulation or adjustments of any type will only succeed in part 
unless you can get understanding on the part of the participants in 
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the program, and in the long run education of people involved in the 
forest problems, and that includes most of the farmers in the United 
States. Education is the vitally necessary factor that will ulti- 
mately decide the intelligence of our course in managing the farm 
woodlands as well as the commercial timber lands in the United States. 

Now I would like to speak about one other phase of the whole 
land use planning set-up in the United States. The relationship of 
the forest land to the soil and the relationship of the use of forest 
lands to the whole agricultural economy. We may have a surplus of 
crops here and there. We may have current distress because of those 
surpluses, but any long-time solution of those surpluses must involve 
other uses of the land, and I offer the potential market for wood as 
yet only partially explored. I offer that for your consideration in 
farm planning with the idea that smme of this land being used to pro- 
duce surplus crops now might be converted to a crop that need not be 
harvested currently, but can be harvested when market conditions and 

the convenience of the owner will permit it to be done and be done 

' ■ » 

with a profit. 

Of course there are a lot of illusions about forestry as an 
enterprise because of the fact that it takes quite a while to grow a 
tree, but foresters know that forest crops should be harvested 
annually, not by the process of clear cutting but thinning and im- 
provement cutting and taking out those trees that become ripe for 
cutting each year, so that forest income can be a current income, but 
at the same time, particularly in the case of the farmer, he is in a 
position to build up a reserve account or drawing account which is as 
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good as cash in the bank that he has jurisdiction over and that he 
can draw upon as and if he sees fit to the benefit of himself and his 
family. 

Just one other phase of this problem and I have finished. You 
know outside of the pure economics of this thing, and I am no senti- 
mentalist, I am a forester and have spent my twenty years in the 
woods in the harvesting of forest crops, planting of trees on the 
national forest reserves, and I presume I ought to be- as devoid of 
sentiment in the human appeal as much as anyone, but more and more in 
the last four or five years as I have had an opportunity to observe 
the forest problem throughout the nation, and as I have dealt with 
undertakings, well, such as the well-known Shelter Belt project, and 
have seen the effect of a forest environment on the local people, 

particularly upon people on the farm, of the attractiveness of their 

■ 

environment along with a background of woods, more and more the 
economic aspect has sort of faded into the background with me, and 
I have come to appreciate that whether there was a profit in it or 
not the maintenance of scenic beauty, the maintenance of an attractive 
landscape, would justify a farmer in maintaining some portion of his 
land, the steep hillsides and eroding hillsides, the worn out patches, 
in maintaining those in a forested condition. 

I submit that to you as possibly a little sentimental appeal, 
recognizing the lack of practical value of it except to this extent — 
and last summer I bad the opportunity to travel' from North Dakota to 
Texas on the much criticized Shelter Belt project. I talked with 
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felt that he was going to leave the country and go to Matanuska, 
Alaska, or somewhere, and the effect of those trees on his attitude 
was enormous. He at least wanted to wait and see what would happen, 

and because his kids were out there playing in an environment of that 

■ 

kind changed his whole outlook. Well, now, that may be an exaggerated 
case, but I can’t over-emphasize, and it is purely a personal re- 
action, the place that the farm woodlands have in the environment in 
which the farmer lives and the attractiveness of that environment and 
the rendering of the farm as bringing tae the farm to the consideration 
of the individual as a desirable place to live. If I had my way, if 
I were going to regulate anything, I would regulate some of these 
large metropolitan centers and get people back where they belong in 
an environment of that kind, 

I ask your pardon for spending so long on something that 
possibly has but little bearing on the question of conservation ex- 
cept to the humane, a phase of human conversation. I would just 
like to leave you with this one statement that the farmer has an 
opportunity, under proper methods, to use his woodlot and he hasn’t 
done it in the past, generally to use his woodlot as a part of his 
farm economy with profit to himself, with security, and in bringing 
about a general program of proper utilization of the soil and the 
general better management of his farm. I thank you. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER: Tfe appreciate very much the fine 

presentation that Mr. Tinker has made. I believe that this is an 
especially opportune time to have a discussion of this subject be- 
cause of the growing interest in farm forestry work and also the fact 
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that the Farm Forestry Act has been passed and will provide us at 
least with additional funds for this work. 

MR. TIMER: As I understand it, I am supposed to try to 

answer these questions. 

"How do forests conserve the soil?” That is a very broad 
question and a very pertinent one. The answer would be, I think, 
this: That forests, or certain species of trees, of course act as 

soil binders and through the protection of the foliage are extra- 
ordinarily beneficial for the prevention of erosion, speaking of 
water erosion. Forests also conserve the soil by the prevention of 
wind erosion, and in our own research through the use of these 
anemometers which we string out behind the Shelter Belt in the far 
Plains States which have indicated that the effect on wind movement — 
and this is an interesting figure although it isn't in print yet — 
they have to prove it some more and it may change it a little bit-- 
that the perceptible effect on wind movement was approximately 31 
times the height of the trees. That means if you grow a 30-foot 
tree~and we can do that out there in about four years- -we have got 
an effect on the wind movement out there for about 900 feet. And I 
have some pictures that I just got of the effect of the lessening of 
the wind movement on the crops, and those pictures — if those pictures 
weren't carefully taken in selected spots — would mean just the dif- 
ference between having a crop and not having any crop at all. I 
don't know whether that is an adequate answer or not. I can go on 
discussing that for the rest of the afternoon; that is a broad 
question. 
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"What is being done in the South to stabilize local markets 
f or farm timber ?" That is a particularly pertinent question right 
at this time. As far as I know, nothing is being done to stabilize 
the markets. We hope that something will be done in the form of 
cooperatives that will deal with timber products. I think that is 
inevitable as time goes on, but of course the buyers of pulp wood 
down there don't want to stabilize the market, and this enormous 
demand is so new that the marketing of wood has not been organized 
yet. Last week, and this will interest you as a sideline in this 
type of thing, we had a meeting with these pulp people in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, and later we were informed that the legislature of 
the State of Georgia was seriously considering, a committee of the 
legislature, putting on a processing tax or a new tax of around a 
dollar and a half a cord on wood for which the pulp companies were 
paying fifty cents, because they felt that the forests of Georgia 
were being depleted by these big industries, and they wanted to 
charge them a dollar and a half a cord processing tax and then they 
were going to turn it back to the farmer to be sure that the farmer 
got a decent price for his product. Now all that in time will iron 
itself out because they will be at each other’s throats, unless they 
connive together, looking for wood, and when they do, the situation 
will iron itself out, but right now there isn’t anything being done, 
as far as I know, to stabilize the market for wood products in the 
South. 

"Timber depletion on farms is increased in years of emergencies 
or when there are large crops and low prices. Is there any remedy 
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for this situation ?” The only remedy I can offer is the one that I 
probably over-emphasized--! tried to over-emnhasize it — is the educa- 
tion of the farmer in the management of his woodland so that cutting 
doesn't mean depletion. That is a simple, fundamental forestry 
process, it involves very simple rules, and depletion, even though 
they overcut the yield, doesn't necessarily take place. It might be 
that you would have to wait some period before you could cut it 
again, but it wouldn't mean depleting the growing stock. That is 
pretty near axiomatic in any sensible forestry program, so I don’t 
think the overcutting that is taking place or will take place in 
depression periods necessarily means the ruination of the woods 
providing it is properly done. 

" What type of program may be feasible for stimulating farm 
timber owners to apply approved forestry practices ?" I am glad 
some one asked that question. As you probably know, we receive aid, 
passed in the last session of Congress, what is known as the Coopera- 
tive Farm Forestry Act. We are hoping— I know Dr. Warburton is any- 
way and Mr. Brigham — that the Budget Bureau will treat us kindly and 
that we can augment the Extension Forestry organization to within 
some reasonable balance with your whole structure of extension people. 
Right now I submit, and I tell Dr. Warburton and Mr. Brigham, that 
they are all out of balance, we need more extension foresters to 
traih your county agents and your extension people in these simple, 
fundamental rules, and sell them the idea of woodlots as part of the 
farm economy, and how that can be obtained. Now what luck we will 
have in really augmenting the force of extension foresters of course 
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I don't know, but that seems to be the only answer to bring about the 
stabilization of the farm woodland, and whether or not there is con- 
siderable public appreciation of the importance of this subject I am 
sure I don't know. There will be in time, but if it is too long a 
time the farm economy of the nation is going to suffer and suffer 
very materially. 

" In order to appeal to the farm owners, forestry should pay for 
itself, "bat type of program is suggested for poorer timber producing 
areas where this is not possible ?" I don’t know the answer to that 
question. If land is so poor that forestry won't pay for itself, then 
of course the land has to be pretty worthless, and I would suggest 
that that land be utilized for goat pasture or for game production. 

I think there is some possibility along that line, but your normally 
worn-out pasture and your normally eroded field will pay for itself 
as the only product that will render you the satisfaction and will 
build up and stabilize the soil, so while it may not pay for itself 
from the standpoint of selling wood, it will pay for itself from the 
standpoint of tying soil down and of building that soil up so that it 
will again become a productive piece of land. 

" Can you give us some facts regarding wood utilization in 
building inexpens ive houses in connection with research work being 
conducted by th e Forest Service in Wisconsin ?" The Forest Products 
Laboratory in Wisconsin has done a vast amount of work on these so- 
called prefabricated houses— that means what we call a "cookie cutter 
house." Everything is all cut out and joxc: put it together, and they 
have used in that plywood which makes a very attractive appearing house 






that can be set up in practically no time at all with very limited 
expense and is reasonably permanent. That development has been going 
along for quite a while now and has become, oh, I wouldn’t say gener- 
ally accepted, but quite a fev/ concerns are now trying to sell that 
type of house. 

You know there is a peculiar thing about wood. Wood is the 
natural working mataial of the fanner. That is the material that he 
understands and can go out and build something out of. He might not 
be a brick layer or a stone mason, but he can use wood and that is 
why we are all concerned as a part of the whole problem for the 
availability of this wood to the farmer in your great agricultural 
states where forests do not occupy a very large part of the land. 

As the forests are gone from the Lake States, the farmer in Illinois 
has to pay $18 freight rate on his lumber where he used to pay $2. 

That is a matter of some concern, and I understand right now they 
figure a potential market for wood, outside of these prefabricated 
houses, in the great agricultural belt in there of around four billion 
dollars to put the farm structures back up to a. reasonable standard 
of maintenance, but the farmers just can’t afford to pay the price, 
and that is why in the whole farm economy we need an accessible 
wood supply and a reasonably cheap wood supply because it is the 
natural working material of the farmer . 

” Vlhat portion of a farm would you suggest to plant with forest 
trees?” That is a rather difficult question to answer in a broad 
generality. It would depend a whole lot on the topography of the 
farm, on the crop rotation, whether there were worn out and eroding 

































fields, steep hillsides that shouldn’t be cultivated at all, and so 
on. In the South under the present situation and with the present 
market conditions, I don’t know but what I would recommend that 80 
per cent of the farms be put into woodland. Just at 12; 15 today one 
of the biggest industrialist in the South was up talking with me 
about this whole thing and how much of his farm ought to be in woods, 
and he was concerned in four states--he had enormous investments in 
all— but strangely enough he was concerned with that two-plough cotton 
farm, what was going to happen to him, the standard of living was 
down so low and the market for cotton was going down, and what not. 

And this fellow had worked his answer out for himself, that the use 
of a big proportion of that farm for the production of pulp wood or 
poles and ties was the answer, and he wants some way found to educate 
those farmers so they will understand and go into forestry as a part 
of their farm enterprise and along parallel with their cotton produc- 
tion, showing you how far this thing has gone and how much real 

thought is being given to it. 

”How can the Extension Service function effectively in a 
pro gr am for the conservation and the restoration of the farm forest ? " 
The only thought I would have is to carry on as you have been carry- 
ing on, only giving the farm forest a greater place in your educa- 
tional program. I have no hesitancy in saying that I don’t think 
the Extension workers have had the picture; I don't think in their 
educational assets they have understood or have carried in their 
minds and in their conversations the farm woodlot as a part of farm 
economy. That is a broad generality and you can point out all sorts 
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of exceptions, but I am perfectly 'willing to make that statement in 
this meeting that the Extension Service hasn't recognized the farm 
forest problem in its program, and if you -want to know how the Exten- 
sion Service can do it, all I can suggest is get some more extension 
foresters and more information available, and then lay some emphasis 
with the men, the field workers, on the necessity of having this 
program in mind and the necessity of putting it over. I realize that 
is a rather indefinite answer and puts the burden right in your lap. 

DR. SMITH: You may be interested to know that we are getting 

about eight-tenths of one percent of the extension workers on forestry. 

the 

MR. TIMER: I repeat my statement. " How can/forestry conser- 

va tion program be best coordinated with the Extension Service ? " T hat 
matter has been the subject of some debate in here. Yfe have this 
picture of state forestry organizations along with the Extension 
forestry organization, and the land grant colleges, and so on, and the 
general conception we have had, and I believe it is generally agreed 
to, is that the education work is the function of the Extension 
Service and that arty work that parallels that wox’k is a duplication. 

I doubt if there is any argument on that point. Certainly as far as 
the Forestry Service is concerned, we feel that the educational prob- 
lem is the job of the specialists that understand education, and 
therefore this whole educational approach to the problem that I have 
been talking about is the job of the Extension Service and no coordi- 
nation should be necessary. If the responsibility is recognized and 

if the Extension Service will do the job, why, of course they ought 

it 

to occupy the whole field and/ought to be conceded to them. Now I 






realize it hasn't been conceded to them a hundred per cent, but I am 
not sure as far as the forestry enterprise is concerned that that 
isn't true because the Extension Service hasn't recognized the problem 
in all its magnitude. Of course I realize that everyone boosts his 
own problem. You would think it was the only one in the world, but 
at the same time I rest my case on facts and leave it to Dr. Smith 
to say if that isn't the case. 

" Is there more profit in nut trees than trees for wood ?" Well, 
as far as I know, most of the nut trees are used for wood, and of 
course if you can grow them, why, it is desirable to do it. Hickory 
and walnut and so on are very highly valuable woods , and I think that 
probably in general it would be highly desirable to grow them. Any- 
body that can grow walnut and can do it successfully certainly would 
be very foolish, if his land and Trail were adapted to that, not to 
grow it, but unfortunately it is not easy to grow it on ary exten- 
sive scale. The same way with hickory. So I would say in general 
the answer to that question would be that nut trees are usable, nut 
trees are used both for the nuts and for the wood that they product, 
and it happens that the wodd in most cases is highly valuable. 

" To what extent has political exploitation been destructive 
rather than constructive for forestry ?" Well, I will put that up to 
Jim Farley, I guess. I don't think that so far — I know in the Forestry- 
Service in my twenty-two years of it, that the political aspects 
haven't concerned me one iota, and with respect to the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, at one time I administered 326 of their camps, I 
have never had a case of political interference that couldn't be done 



away with with the proper explanation. In connection with the C.C.C. 
work there is some politics in it, but the extent to which that 
politios interferes with the undertaking is very limited if it is 
properly handled. I think it is probably negligible. Of course there 
are a lot of appointments that have to be approved that are suggested 
by politicians, but nevertheless that is there and we have to do the 
best we can with it, but in the forestry program as a whole, I don’t 
believe that there has been very much political interference. I hope 
that that continues to be true. 

"What of the grubbing out of Osage orange hedges in the 
Central States ?” Well, I will have to ask somebody else to answer 
that. Mattie, can you answer that? 

MR. : I am partly familiar with the situation. The 

tendency is to grub them out and get rid of them in favor of wire 
fence lines because of various reasons — the weeds, the difficulty of 
getting rid of them, and the sapping— I think there is a little of a 
rage on that subject, or a little of a popular wave, because we get 
inquiries about the planting of Osage orange in other places for the 
very same purpose. 

” How shall we market our poplars for profit ? 1 * Poplar is a 
fine shade tree and makes a rather mediocre fire wood and can be sold 
for cord wood, and in some places is sold for pulp wood, but it is 
generally considered more of a windbreak tree or a shelter tree and a 
firewood tree and not generally grown for profit. It makes pretty 
good fence posts when treated but not if it isn't treated, so I 
wouldn't consider it as one of the most desirable commercial treesx 



to grow for a profit, and the market for it, unless you have some 
pulp mill in the vicinity, would be very, very limited. I believe 
in the Lake States that there is a good deal of it sold for pulp wood 
and in that country where it grows to considerable size it is sold in 
the form of lumber which is used for meat packing boxes; Swift and 
Armour use a good deal for meat packing boxes because it is odorless 
and that is considered highly desirable for uses of that kind. 

"Wha t phases of forestry do you think can be best conducted in 
Four-H Club work?" The general practice in connection with 4-H club 
work has been of undertakings like the establishment of community 
forests, and the 4-H club would assume responsibility of planting up 
a three or four-acre tract, or they have put in a vast number, over 
the entire country, of demonstration forests that have been used to 
educate the people in forestry enterprises. I have always felt that 
the 4-H club type of effort from an educational standpoint, while it 
might not come to a head in my day, was an extremely sound approach 
to getting the American people to have some forest consciousness, 
and that has been the general approach and I think probably the most 
desirable approach of getting the 4-H clubs to take an interest in 
some, particularly demonstration, forests and do some work on them 
and assume some responsibility for them. I always like to see them 
toowhen they can be integrated with some game-management phase of the 
whole conservation picture. If a 4-H club gets involved in that we 
should get some game in along with the trees if it is in that type of 
woods. They are apparently just fascinated by it and the education 
takes hold very easily. I believe I have finished. 
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EXTENSION STAFF CONFERENCE 
ROOM 1039, SOUTH BUILDING, 

December 15, 1937. 

3. 05 p • m • 

REUBEN BRIGHAM, presiding. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER: In the discussion of the first subject 

this afternoon, we had several references to the next topic on our 
program. I assume that Dr. Bell has the answers to some of the queries 
that were raised and I assume that we all have quite a keen interest 
in conservation of wild life from various standpoints. Now, I will 
say for Dr. Bell’s benefit that it has been rather difficult on 
referring to Extension questions where there is not considerable 
discussion to different aspects. I mean legitimate aspects. There 
seems to be quite a bit of enthusiasm among the Extension workers in 
the field for hunting and fishing, more than in almost any other 
field, and I think that we all will agree that we have had a good many 
invitations to stay over after a conference to enjoy the good hunt- 
ing and fishing in the particular State that we are in. 

We are also very glad to have with us an old fferfexdxf friend of 
Extension workers, o&e that has been associated with us for a great 
many years, and I am sure he will have some things to bring to us to 
put a new light on some of the things we have done in relation to this 
field. Dr. Bell. 

DR. BELL: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. It is a real 

pleasure for me to meet with you folks again this afternoon; When 
this very pleasant task was assigned to me I was told it would do 
me good to get down and meet with my old pals down here and it 
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certainly has been a pleasure to meet with you people and talk over 
these things in which we are mutually interested. I was given the 
topic of ’’Y/hat Conservation Is And Means As Applied to Wild Life." 



Most of my association has been with you people in the matter 
of control of injurious species rather than from the standpoint of 
conservation on the farms, hut there are a few things that I wanted to 

talk over with you this afternoon, not that I will he able to settle 

' 

these things , hut so we can get together on them and compare notes end 
perhaps swa'p ideas. 

Conservation is pretty much a name. It covers a lot of wild 
ideas as well as wild life and there are a few of those that I want 
to take to pieces this afternoon so that we can look at them and figure 
out what they mean. It tort of reminds me of the tat tramp who came 
up to the farm house door and asked the lady of the house if she 
wouldn't please sew a pair of pants on that button for him. That is 
about the status of our conservation work here; we need not only to 
furnish the pants hut in many cases the substance that goes in 
them, so I thought perhaps it would do us good to think over the 
conservation and analyze some of the ideas that have been floating 
around and see if we can figure out the ones that we think will be 
really sound and workable. 

I learned a lesson in conservatism e(long time ago when it comes 
farm 

to dealing with £*am socsx folks, county agents, and Extension people 
generally when we started some operations out in North Dakota. I 
remember some years ago one of the county agents said, "For God's sake, 
Bell, make sure that this thing will work because I have to live with 
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these folks after you are gone* 11 I have always tried to look at it 

from that standpoint. I don’t believe in fooling the farmers, a so 

perhaps I am even more conservative in these things than some of the 

people writing magazine articles these days and telling about the won- 

through 

derful things that can be done in raising money toe wild life on the 
farm. I have just blocked out a few of the points. Merritt told me 
I was not to talk too long, so I have just blocked out a few here 
that it might be well for us to think about. 

Let us keep in mind that the production of wild life and 
wild life conservation must be tied up with practical type of land use. 
It is really a land management problem as I see it and the production 

of wild life on the land needs to be simply one of the phases of 

profitable or multiple land use as the foresters probably would refer 
to it, profitable from rather a wide variety of angles. 

Mr. Tinker rather apologized at the end of his speech for 

bringing in the sentimental angles. I want to start at that point 

because in many ways I think that is the proper approach to this whole 

i 

wild life picture as it relates to farms, farm life and farm people. 
Making money is not the only object in living on a farm as I see it. 
There are many other considerations as I see it. The building of 
character, building of strong bodies, the quickening of the spirits 
of the young people as well as grown ups and getting enjoyment out of 
it, all of which does not only inspire Burns to write poetry but it 
opens up a lot of other things in the minds and hearts of people who 
are living on the farm. I wanted to raise the question of where wild 
life comes into the farm picture and into the national program of 

A *. mm** * , i - < W , 
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agriculture, and that is the first point I want to make* that wild 

stimulus 

life does add interest and stdsaudsx to the life on the farm. If you 
folks have grown up as I think most of you have as I did on the farm, 

I will only ask you to think hack over your youthful days on the farm 
and perhaps think about it for awhile and keep on thinking about it, 
an d see if that is not true, that after all most of the things that 
have stuck by you in life have been the things that you saw and 
thought and did and were stimulated by the presence of either the birds 
or small animals or other types of wild life around you. It might 
have been the flowers, plants, or things of that kind. But let us 
just keep that in mind because I think after all, and that has been 
out experience as we have gone around among the farmers and the farm 
folks, it has been my own experience in my own contacts as I used to 
meet with farm groups ranging from the youngsters in the community 
on up to the folks in the Extension meetings that you folks are 
accustomed to all the time. So I think that is sound. Those of us 
who are professional zoologists are ixai apt to be inclined to thinlq 
that we are differently constituted from other folks and may be the 
things appeal to us more than to the ordinary run of humanity. I 
don’t think that is true and after I have met with farm folkgfand 
school folks and boys and girls and my own neighbors around the 
communities, it is rather interesting, gratifying,and surprising to 
see the extent that present wild life enters into the life, thought, 
and activity of the people, sc I think this point number due is a 
point that is worth scoring pretty high in our appraisal of the human 

relationship to wild life on the farm. 
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Then, most of us who know farmers and farmers* hoys know 
that they like to hunt, and on their own land. And the development of 
a sound wild life management program can well he associated with this 
sort of thing, that is k sort of inherent with the hoys and girls and 
men and women of the farms, the liking for the hunt themselves and the 
enjoyment of the delectihle foods that come from the take. Most of us 
can perhaps remember the delicate squirrels, quail, and rahhits, and 
that sort of thing that were apart of the menu^ that sort of supple- 
mented the cured meats and things of that sort that went with the farm 
so there is that second angle, then, the element of hunting for the 
sake of the people that operate and control the land. 

Another angle is that of trapping, the proper development of 
the fur raising on the farm means a very material income. You know 
prohahly a good many people that put themselves through high school 
and college hy the profits of trapping animals on their own farms and 
on the farms of their neighbors. It is more true than most of you 
realize. The annuel returns from furs, trapped largely hy farm hoys, 
runs around $60,000,000 a year which is a figure that is rather sur- 
prising, I take it from the expressions on some of your faces, and it 
is a factor worth figuring on. I will prohahly elaborate on that 
later, hut I just want to drop that one point right here. 

Hefie we have a thing that is open to sale. There is a con- 
stant market for it. There is a steady demand; that means a profit 
and it can he very materially increased. Then, another thing that 
apparently appeared very strongly to farmers as we have been studying 
their attitude toward hunting is that they like to invite their 



friends out to have a hunt with them. They like to bring in their 
business associates, the banker, the baker, and the candlestick maker, 
and all the rest of their friends who enjoy a hunt. They appreciate 
the opportunity to come out and meet the farmer on his own ground and 
to hunt with him, and the farmer in turn appreciates what he gets from 
association with those people and the social contact and advantage that 
comes from that sort of friendly human get-together, so that is the 
next point. There are social advantages that are very materially 
worth figuring on. We have been carrying on an exceedingly interest- 
ing study on the economic angle of wild life production and the possi- 
bility of raising wild live as a supplemental crop. That work has 
been carried on by one of our biologists working with a farm, manage- 
ment man. We wanted to get down to prices on this thing as to 
whether or not there was really money to be made in raising wild life 
as a supplementary crop. Well, we still think there is under certain 
circtoastances. I don't think it is a thing that we can broadcast and 
lay down a blanket rule that it is going to pay everybody but there are 
circumstances under which it can be made a highly profitable proposition, 
in which a reasonable return can be gained, I think, without any 
question, if it is properly combined with other types of cropping and 
livestock raising and poultry raising and goodness knows what not that 
can be done on the farms* 

In that study the game feature has been given the primary con- 
sideration because that was one of the things we wanted to find out 
about, just as definitely as we could where game came into the picture 
and where it could be harvested to advantage* That brings up the 
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attitude of the farmer right away towards hunters and hunting, and if 
you have traveled around over the country and have seen the "No hunting" 
signs posted everywhere you probably know that generally farmers don't 
like hunters. Hunters are a nuisance on the farm, in many cases shoot- 
ing livestock and tearing down fences and doing a lot of other fool 
things that no sensible man ought to do* on the farm if he respected 
other people* s rights and property, so there is a thing that we bump 
into first thing, the more or less general antagonist! on the part of 
the farmer toward the man who comes on his land to shoot and they are 
relationships wk that must be reconciled if the harvesting of wild 
life on the land is to be done by the outsider shooting. We must have 
a. reconciliation of the proper type between the farmer and that brings 
in again the whole matter of harvesting aside from the harvesting of 
the crop by the farmer himself and his boys and his neighbors and the 
extent to which the people in town can be brought out to garner the 
harvest because its primary use is as a recreational feature. People 
will pay good money for the advantage of a good hunt, that is, in some 
places they will and asm other places they don't want to, and that is 
another problem again. Our people have grown up with the thought that 
hunting was free that the one dollar license would privilege them to 
go on anybody* s land and shoot anything they wanted to from hogs to 
chickens and up and down, so there are some tnings to straighten 

out and the men engaged in Extension work have a real job on their 
hands in thinking out with us and in reconciling those antagnostic 
relationships and getting it over to where there will be proper team 

work and a friendly association between the farmer and the sportsman. 
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There is a good deal of difference throughout the country and that 
is one reason why I say there is no blanket plan that will work every- 
where. Down in Texas they have followed the custom of hiring out 
shooting privileges. The ranch men are accustomed to taking plenty 
from the man who wants to hunt on his land, no question raised about 
it. In other sections of the country down in Southeast they are 
getting the habit of renting out their land so much per acre to peo- 
ple who want the shotting privilege on it and they get a fair return 
on it. Then, other plans have been tried in recent years. You may bae 
have heard a great deal or read about that famous plan in Wood County, 
Ohio. There are advantages in that the association there, you will 
be interested to know, was originally organized to protect the farmer 
against the hunter, that is, to carry out a plan to assure themselves 
against abuses by irresponsible hunters who come on their land. It 
also involved an opportunity to raise money for their churches. Here 
was a community enterprise which could be tied in with a program of 
restricting hunting on the farm and controlling it to permits issued 
by the farmers and in that way getting a workable scheme to preserve 
wild life on their farms. 

You have probably read a good deal about the ’*• illiamson plan 
in Michig an and then Iowa has given a great deal of thought to the 
plan they have for controlled shooting, and the development of their 
wild life resources. The experience with Iowa, I am just dealing very 
frankly with you on some of these things because I don’t want to dodge 
the issue and because the raising of wild life may be in some cases 
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more or less precarious and involved. That is true, of course, in 

raising corn and oats, that is true of everything. The case in Iowa 

is rather interesting though. You may recall that about a year ago 

they had some terrific winter weather. They had a fine crop of 

pheasants all ready for the shooting and had kept over a pretty good 

supply for the breeding stock the next year. Here comes an exceedingly 

severe winter and a good many of the birds were suffocated by the 

fact that their breath froze around their nostrils and they died in 

that way. Then, along with the building up of the nice population of 

pheasants they had built up a nice population of foxes which is of 

and 

course an economic asset inc something worth while probably, but here 
they shot heavily in the fall on their birds, winter cut them down 
some more and they had a fox population that was probably well balanced 
in the first place but when the birds were so heavily reduced, the 
foxes were just a little too much and they took an^ incredibly heavy 
iboll from the birds with the result that Iowa is pretty hard hit wit 
this year with their pheasant supply, and as I recall the game commis- 
sion tried to cut out shooting for afthile to allow the birds to cone 
back. There are some of the angles we want to keep in mind when we 
figure on just where the wild life comes into the picture. If people 
use their heads and under the right circumstances I think it has a 
very definite place and can be made a paying proposition but let us 
not go out and tell our farm friends that everybody can make a lot 
of money by going out and raising wild life as is being done in a lot 
of wild cat magazine articles and newspapers and stories passed around 



the country. Let us just "be honest with folks and deal with them the 
way we want them to deal with us under similar circumstances. 

Another problem is what can he done to improve wild life 
conditions for hunting and trapping on the farm. I will just outline 
a few of those because I thought maybe you would like to have some of 
those in mind. One of the primary things that must always be considered 
M is the providing of adequate food and cover. That is of first import 
ance and that is the place where the introduction of clean farming and 
the settlement of the country, the cutting out of those hedge rows that 
was mentioned awhile ago and a good many other things have made condi- 
tions exceeding difficult for quail, pheasants, prairie chickens, 
water fowl, and the fur bearers, many of them, and the rabbits and 
squirrels, and all those other things that people J>rize as game. 

Mr. Tinker was kind enough to suggest that land which was 

forestry 

not fit for £bxxsxXx?c, that was about next to the last word for use of 
farm land, might yet be used for wild life and that is worth while 
figuring on. In our study we maintain first class farm land and see 
whether wild life could be made to pay on that type of land. At the 
same time I think it is generally recognized that wild life fits into 
the picture even better with sub-marginal land. Let us think of the 
land around our old fence rows, possibly some ditches and gullies a 
that probably need to be fixed and kept from eroding; possibly a 
marsh here and there or possibly a swamp or stream running through. 

That is the sort of thing we want to bring into the picture when we 
sit down an d talk to the farmer about raising wild life on his farm. 

There are those places that are not being used to advantage, and if 



we can turn those into production as is being done with wild life, thea 
it properly comes in as a supplement and is a very definite and nice 
part of the farm production picture. 

A good deal has been suggested and very properly in ways of 
providing additional food and cover for wild life by not only letting 
trees and shrubs and things of that sort grow up in these corners and 

along the fence rows and in places where * erosion is cutting ditches 

but 

into your fields and things of that sort that also by leaving special 
food patches just for the birds or the animals whichever it may be. 

That may be in the way of one or two rows or a little strip along the 
fence that was not worth cutting and which can be saved for wild life 
until harvest, and in many cases the actual planting of actual strips. 
That is being done in bottom strips of woodland and in little corners 
along the farm and even out across definite fields where planting is 
being done following the harvesting of the major crop, the planting 
of something that will mature Seed or food for wild life between the 
± growing season, and particular attention must be given to those things 
that will be oc£ available to the wild life and to these wild life 
creatures during pnrinrd* what is probably the hardest period of the 
year so the creatures will have sa proper food and cover during the 
critical period of the year which is probably the dead of winter or 



long late in the spring when things are tunning short. After all 
hen it comes to most of these wild life problems they need to be 
tudied in this year around way because there are apt to be 
jerhaps one or two months or perhaps a week or so when food is short 
md then heavy mortality comes in and the losses come in and it 



may be just in the case of a year ago in our national forests, there 
was plenty of forest food but a little critical period when they must 
come down from the hills into the lower valleys when g food is short 
and that is when most of our losses in deer and elk will occur at the 
present time. It is not during the summer. It is worth while for the 
farmer to figure on saving on that marsh and swamp areas. It is 
surprising the amount of muskrat fur that can be taken from the places 
and little places where waterfowl will gather and probably afford a 

little additional food and a great many problems come up in connection 

marshes 

with those raaxkaix and swamps which used to be that the first thought 

of the farmer was to drain those off and make a little more land and 

* 

. 

there has been a world of good wild life country ruined that way, both 
in this country and in Canada, so drainage has been carried on Ida and 
the farmer often wishes that place full of water for a good many 
reasons. Under one pretext or another they have been drained, to ha^e 
control of mosquitoes and for getting rid of malaria. From the health 
standpoint v/e are perfectly willing to concede when a question of 
health is concerned that human health should come first but that 
thing has been over emphasized in a good many places. There has been 
a good deal of drainage done that there has been no health or comfort 

( justification for and that has absolutely ruined the areas for wild 
life and we have some interesting studies mt of that sort showing in 
detail just exactly what this drainage does in the way of destroying 
Invertebrate creatures living in the soil and the plants and the 
dss±xQ3pt±Qax destruction of plants also and many other things on which 
our wild life is dependant. 
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Then, another thing that can be done is to supplement the 
ordinary production of fur animals, the wild muskrats, skunks, minks, 
and things of that sort that grow valuable fur, the value of which I 
have already indicated to you. The actual raising of fur animals 
on fur farms has gotten to be an established part of the agricultural 
set-up in this country. There are some 30,000 fur farms in this country 
scattered in some 38 of the states with an investment of $50,000,000 

in equipment and in animals. It is a going concern. I remember when 

* 

we first tackled some of these fur problems it was kind of a wildcat, 

loose proposition but it has been going along steadily# We have kept 

constant pressure on that to put it on a business basis where the sale 

of pelts was the justification for producing animals and now it is 

going in a pretty good sort of way# Last year, for instance, ttiare 

were 200,000 silver fox pelts marketed off of fur farms, when you 

think back about 15 or 20 years when just an occasional one was picked 

up and realize now it is a steady farm production# I was on one 

of those fur farms this summer where they were raising 30,000 foxes 

for market this fall and last year th§r marketed 200,000 pelts, when 

you total that up, 200,000 pelts at $8,000,000 and they estimated the 

* 

crop of animals this year, that is silver foxes, will probably be ■ 
around 250,000. In addition to that, mink farming is on the up and up 
very strongly. During the last ten years the raising of mink on fur 
farms has been going very strong and with good profits and very 
interesting results. It has been interesting to note that these 
fur farms have been making money when the other farms have been going 

the other way and not making a. profit. There has been a steady 
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profit coming to those engaged in raising these fur animals* It is 
on a basis no w where feed and management practices are well established 
and anyone with intelligence can tackle it with a reasonable amount of 
assurance that they can make something on it if they have any animal 
production sense so there is that possibility# Some of you may know 
that some of the 4-H Club boys have been getting into that in Oregon. 
They have been doing some rather remarkable things in producing 
and doing what they can do. Even more of them have been engaged in 
raising rabbits perhaps. Our rabbit is rather a lowly creature, yet 
our cottontail in the wild is probably the greatest little game animal 
we have in the country and gives more meat than almost any game animal 
we have. It is not quite as spectacular as shooting deer and elk but 
lots more people probably enjoy it and the raising of domesticated 
rabbits lends itself very well to 4-H Club work. It means a delectible 
type of meat for the family and many families are rounding out their 
meat problems very nicely by raising rabbits along with the poultry 
or exclusively. There is an opportunity with an animal that multiplies 
rapidly also to learn all of the fundamentals of animal husbandry and 
the feed and management and all those things about the raising of 





















animals. The youngster can get a start with his rabbits and learn the 



elementary things and later on he will want to practice in raising 






hogs, sheep, and horses, and what not, so I just want to call atten- 






tion briefly to that. It is just one of the growing things. I think 
possibly more and more the 4-H Club youngsters are getting into 
that type of project. It has been suggested that the raising of 
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Angora rabbits was a very nice project for girls and probably at the 
sane time it can "be worked into their spinning program and it gives 
them a chance to raise an animal that is handsome and the making of 
garments and a lot of other things of that sort that they enjoy doing. 

I have just suggested that in regard to farmers’ cooperative 

organizations that those in our experience have "been organized in the 

first place as a means of preventing damage and then they have "been 

built up from the standpoint of getting a reasonable profit through 

a united action on the part of a large number of land owners. A group 

of farmers in a township, we will say, or several groups of townships 

in a county or counties will organize so that they will have complete 

control of hunting privileges on their own land, that is$: say who is 

to hunt, how he is to hunt and if he doesn't behave himself he will 

not get in there again, and various things of that sort and all that 

is necessary in order to insure a reliable type of hunting. Along 

with that in the hunting of game and in your 4—F Club work and other 

Extension work, there is the opportunity to train youngsters in the 

elements of good sportsmanship. Not only in playing football and 

things of that sort but in the practices and principles that make 
good 

for sportsmanship among hunters they really have some ethics 

among those sportsmen and among those people, and there are some fine 
lines of human contact that need to be cultivated. In addition to 
these plans, I may say the plans are exceedingly varied. It is one of 
those things that are in the formative state, and we have been study- 
ing those in connection with this program that I mentioned a few min- 

che eking 

utes ago. 0ur men have gone into each of the 48 States, ^ttcfcixi^cup 
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as best they could on the farmer-sportsman relationships problems in- 
volved in this whole matter of hunting and wild life production from 
the standpoint of possible profits on the farm and along with that 
these various plans are being tried out where they will have possibly 
a definite charge of so much for a permit to shoot on the lands of 
the individual or the group which ever it may be. We have a variety 
of suggestions and we are hoping that out of those may evolve in time 
some really workable plans and in addition the profit that comes into 
the farmer. We try to keep in mind the community angle. The farmers 
often have socials and things of that sort, suppers or dinners after 
the hunting day is over and that brings a good deal of business to the 
hotels an d to the man who sells ammunition, gasoline, and what not. 
There are some of the angles, then, to this problem, various problems 
involved in what can be done to make conditions better for farm pro- 
duction of wild life from the standpoint of shooting and trapping, 
the improvement of food and cover, improvement of farmers-sportsmanship 

relationships and all that sort of thing. There is an opportunity 

. 

for extension people to do some good work in spreading the thought 

that it is a good thing for young people and everybody to obey the 

sorts. 

law, laws governing hunting, trapping, as well as laws of other xpnrfcxx 
I was going to say in connection with trapping awhile ago and forgot 
it that there is a nice opportunity for some first class educational 
work as indicated that the market of fur animals amount to $60,000,000 
and the value of that crop cpuld be increased tremendously every year 
if the youngsters would learn how to handle — and by the youngsters 



I 



mean everybody 



that traps 



if they would learn how to handle furs, 
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prepare them and clean them and get them ready for marketing and also 
if they would learn to harvest the animals at the right time. 

There is muskrat trapping along in September when the fur is 
not prime. It is like the cattle industry used to be, first come first 
served, and they jump in and get everything they can with the result 
that they are getting a lot of cheap pelts that do not bring them much. 
If they would hold off until the furriers* profit comes up to its peak, 
at its best, they would get very much more cash for a much smaller 

catch, and at the same time they would be making more money every year 

in the annual turnover of their fur crop. There is a lot to be learned 
about the production of furs for the market. It is worthwhile to stop 
to realize that with fur animals the pelts keep coming up and up until 
we reach a peak of their primeness. That has been very evident in 
raising furs on farms where he can watch it right along and catch what 
he needs and when they reach that peak of greatest value, he can har- 
vest his crop and get top prices for what he gets. We have come to 

recognize that in the course of four or five days your pelts are at the 

very best; they have come up to that point and then they go down the 
other way, so there is a lot to learn and a lot to pass on to the people 
about the time of trapping and the preparation of furs in connection 
with the trapping. 

I presume most of you know that so far as the Federal Government 
is concerned, the only control we have over wild life is in the matter 
of regulation covering the taking of migratory birds, that is ducks, 
geese, swaas, and those birds that fi migrate north and south. We 
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have a treaty with Great Britain concerning birds that migrate hack 
and forth to Canada, and for the last several years we have had a simi- 






lar treaty with Mexico, so we have got a pretty complete coverage in 
the matter of regulations to govern the taking of migratory birds and 

|| 

that has made possible extended studies of the condition of the birds 
and for discussions of ways and means by which that supply that has 
been hard hit by drought or the settlement of the country can be 
built up to x reasonable numbers that we will want to maintain. 

The State laws govern the taking of fur animals and the taking 

of our big game and practically all of the upland game and things of 

that sort, and the Bureau of Fisheries governs the taking of seals, 

sea lions and the other marine animals. You may be aware of the fact 

that the Bureau of Biological Survey has reorganized its field work 

into ten regions with a regional director at the head and Mr. Young ask- 

cooperate 

ed me to pass on the word that they will be glad to/through their staff 
of 40 or 50 men and others to help out your Extension Directors, your 
county agents, and all the rest of the people. Those men know a lot 
about the wild life of the country and so can be of a lot of help in 
an advisory way, possibly making talks and things of that sort. 

The wild life refuge program of the Biological Survey may be 
of interest. I have brought an interesting map here that will show 
a little of the distribution of the refuges. A large part of this 
has been built up from the standpoint of protecting the waterfowl 
that come in to this bottle neck and run down into the Mississippi 
Valley. Then they spread out into Mexico and into the Gulf country 
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and things of that sort and these larger ones are from the larger 
refuges. There is an interesting development here in North Dakota. 

The easement program of these other areas have "been set up here by 
Executive Order or by the purchase of lanq/or cither ways. The other 
areas that is now in refuges in one way or another runs around four 
and one-half million acres, about two and one-fourth million acres 
having been acquired in the last four or five years so that the program 
is being built up and it has been pretty definitely thought out because 
part of the waterfowl program was tied up with the relief work and the 
effort to save these people in these are&s. Previous to that, of 
course, we determined the fact that great numbers of birds nesting in 
Canada and our own North country came down into this funnel here and 
so there were distributed a number of refuges here where the birds 
would have about one hundred miles from one to the othej/sn they could 
get food and shelter and a safe place to rest. Hunters complain that 
they head for the XEg refuges and they can’t get to them, but I guess 
they will be satisfied with that in due time, so there are those 
refuges scattered over the country. This easement I spoke of ties in 
very definitely with farm handling. s& Out there they conceived the 
idea that they wanted more water on their lands so they have given 
to Biological Survey perpetual rights to certain parts of their land 
so that they can be developed by dikes and dams and fences to make 
conditions more favorable for wild life and at the same time it gives 
the farmer a water hole and reservoir of water there. The plan is 
working out very nicely and large acreages have been acquired in that 
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In addition to those waterfowl refuges, and "by the way the 
waterfowl refuges in practically all cases protect not only waterfowl 
hut practically all forms of bird and animal life of the localities 
including many of the big game and little game, fur bearers and things 
of that sort, among other things, birds, because we have about eleven 
so-called big game refuges on which buffalo, elk, antelope, musk-oxen, 
big horn sheep, deer, and so forth, are being protected. There are 
several hundred thousand acres involved in those areas of land. Now, 

I just wanted to mention the fact that I can't tell you all that is 
known about wild life matters or the detail of handling farm wild life 
profits or the plants that should be planted for food in the time 
at our disposal this afternoon or in the time of your patience possibly, 
but we do have a lot of literature on that subject, blocking out plans 
for farm operation and for farm handling for the plants that can be 
used to provide food and cover and we work with soil conservation 
service in advocating the planting for soil erosion control purposes, 
plants that would give food and cover so as to get a dual purpose out 

of e farm life. We have worked with the Forest Service, too, in kkE 

“hope 

developing their own plan of management and wksM to keep on there 

because that is one of the great reservoirs of wild life in this 

save 

country, and one of our great opportunities to sske®: wild life and 
wild life centers that is really worth while. We have a lot of litera- 
ture that deals with farm plans and methods of erosion control and 
all that sort of thing that I ehk should be glad to put at your dis- 
posal if you want it. 
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Another thing I would like to mention is what we consider a 
very fundamental application of some of our wild life problems, that is 
the establishment of ten so-called cooperative units that tie in vdth 
the State Game Department, Agricultural Colleges, and Biological Sur- 
vey, all thrown into a common plan made up of representatives of those 
committees that get together on things that should be done in the way 
of research and then to set up demonstration areas to show how 
it can be done, and to make the thing graphic between actual demonstra- 
tions and educational program mentioned, we are trying to hold it down 
to a pretty select group of men who will take such training in the 

field of game and who will get actual experience in the handling 

■ 

and management of the areas. 

I want just in closing to commend the summary that Mr. Bode 
gave us based on the year that he spent vdth you as an Extension 
Biologist. We appreciate the fine work and the opportunity that you 
folks have and the attitude that you had in helping to promote the wild 
life interest in the country in wild life production. We were partic- 
ularly gratified with the opportunities you gave Mr. Bode and for the 
way in which he took hold of this thing and analyzed it and put it on 
a pretty sound footing. I want to commend to you if you haven’t 
already received a copy of his summary, giving an analysis of what can 
be done through the extension service in promoting wild life work and 
promoting those things that should be done still and summarizing also 
the things that have been accomplished. We also worked with Miss 
Ruth Lohman some little time in outlining some things that can be 
used in the schools and club work in promoting conservation education. 
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That, I presume, will he available before very long. Mr. Wilson can 
tell us about that better than I can so those are somerof the things 
about wild life, and we will be glad to cooperate with you folks and 
we will appreciate your cooperation in getting over to the farm public 
the things that are sound and workable in helping us to avoid being 
misled by the man that comes on with the high sounding program that 
may be doesn’t have the fundamentals behind it. 

Q. Can the development of the wild life program be best 
effected as an individual or group activity? 

A. I imagine, as we found in most cases, there is one live 
individual that starts it and then it grows into a community affair. 
That has been ant our experience right along, that some one individual 
gets the ball rolling and probably interest? his neighbors. That is 
true out in Wood County that you had one live spirit who not only has 
got things going but pretty largely kee^ it going, so I think that 
will be the key to ±k developing these things in any community that 
you want to contact, get the one live spirit that is really interested 
and start the word along and maybe get a group of farmers organized 
to improve conditions in a large enough number to make it worth while 
and then to control the hunting and trapping or what not from many of 
the angles in which they are interested, either protecting their own 
rights or getting money for it or what not. 

Another question is "May we sia have a list of the regions 
and man in charge including their headquarters?" 

i5 We will be very glad to furnish those. I think the Bureau 



has those lists mimeographed so we will try to supply that. I think 

it would he "better to do it that way. I could name most of them for 
off 

you oar hand. We have our research men scattered pretty well over the 
United States now who know lots of things about wild life and I will be 
glad to have them cooperate with the Extension Service folks at all 
times. I will try to see that you get a list of those regional men 
and their addresses so they can be contacted. 

Q,. What is a sound wild life program for an average American 

farm. 

A. I think perhaps I have suggested that as far as I can go 
that it is largely an individual farm study, by watching the various 
corners, gully, marsh or slough or stream or what not and studying it 
from that angle and combining with it not only the upland game birds 
or waterfowl or upland fur bearers as the case may be, but probably 
both.upland fur bearers and waterfowl. That is the point that I want 
to leave with you. There is no blanket plan that I know of that will 
cover the whole country. It is an individual study that must be 
adapted to the local situation. That is one a±x±ks thingj£ that I 
wanted to mention a while ago and forgot to mention it. One of the 
great needs is for those local studies to get information that is 
applicable to the local conditions so as that thing goes down you have 
a lot of hard headed people in your local community, your county 
agents who do those things to mighty good advantage and that is a sort 
of thing needed in the educational program also. 

Q. Is there any reason for conserving bears? 
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A. I think so. Lots of good reasons. They are among the 
most popular game animal for the hunter and they generally do not have 
any had habits to speak of. Of course, I am not talking about the 
grizzly bears now because they sometimes run amuck and raise the 
dickens but the little brown bear is a friendly fellow, gexx generally 
playful and an interesting inhabitant of the woods and with all sorts 
of comical and interesting ways and an ■unusually popular game animal 
from the standpoint of the hunter. With the bgars, as I see it, it 
is generally a matter of building up a reasonable population of bears 

in a country that is suited to them and watching out for the individual 

. 

that i gets bad habits* 
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If some of them get into the habit of killing pigs, that 
individual needs to be disposed of» The same is true of others. The 
grizzly bears, we are doing a great deal of thinking about them now- 
adays. There are probably places away up in the mountains where 
grizzlies can be kept as a part of our plan. Of course, we all know 
when a grizzly gets into bad habits he can be a terrifically 
destructive thing on a cattle ranch, making trouble for people and 
things of that sort so it is a combination problem there. 

Q. What would you suggest to get rid of the starlings in 
Washington, D. C.? 

A. That is a real problem and one I don't know the answer to, 

I am sure. The trouble is the starling has a little more brains than 
the men trying to control it. At least he knows how to take care of 
himself and to a remarkable degree. They have worlds of interesting 
habitsj they have their own particular perch out on a ledge and stay 
there and fight off invaders. They hold their own and they are among 
the most puzzling things because we had Mr. Kalmbach, one of our 
keenest men on control methods here in Washington, trying to find out 
what we could do about it. He found they were too tricky to be sure. 
Among the puzzling things that happened to him once was this: There 

was a great congregation of starlings in front of the National Museum. 
They were roosting in the trees there and having a great good time. 

He was just about set on the method that he thought would be successful 
and literally over night they went over to the building and stayed over 
there. There was no change in the vreather or anything else that the 
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human eye could detect, but they just did it and they always pull 
something like that on us. We don f t know what to do about it. 

The trouble is, too, that if you kill off those that are here, they 
will come in from the surrounding country* If you kill them out, 
others wdll come in and take their places. We had an interesting 
experience vdth them in an old church tower. We sent some of our men 
down and they banded several thousand of them and that was the only 
effective piece of control work on starlings. They left the place, 
wouldn’t stand for that kind of indignity, so we are still working on 
the starlings and expect to for a long while. 

Q. Have you found out where they went to? 

A. No, we don’t know except that they scattered over the 
country. Of course, we do have a lot of records on them as to where 
some of those were picked up, that is, those that were banded. 

The next question, ’’What about humane measures for trapping; 
is the United States backward in developing legislation requiring 
humane trapping?” 

A. The United States is interested in developing legislation 
for humane trapping. The trapper wants a practical way by which 
to get the animals he is after. There has been much more work done 
in this country probably than in any other to develop humane trapping 
and developing traps that will keep the animal from twisting his 
legs off or otherwise remaining in pain for a time until they are 
taken. There has been a lot of work done on that and a good many 
large traps that are developed in some practical manner so the 
animal can be caught still alive and unhurt and traps like those 
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Bailey traps that we call them for trapping beavers because of the 
good engineering work that the beavers do in places of that sort# 



It is one of the popular things in the forested areas. It is pretty 
hard to get any kind of legislation. There has been lots of talk 
about it but no one has made much headway because of the enforcement 
of so-called humane trapping methods. In other words $ , it is pretty .1 
well hinged on developing a trap that will do the best job. Mr. Bailey 
has done a world of interesting work in developing snare types of 
traps that will hold an animal absolutely inert until he can be taken 
or released as wanted. So 1 think the country is aggressive in that 
respect. 

Q. Is thBre danger of overdoing game raising so they become 

pests? 

A. There is always that possibility where they haven’t kept 

■ 

* I 

the deer under control and where they allow them to increase in num- 
bers to a point where they not only are pests to the farmers but eat 
themselves out of house and home ahd things of that sort. It is 

i 

really a practical proposition and in addition a lot of people were 
schooled so long with the idea that game kept going up and up and 
sometimes get more out of bounds so s far as numbers are concerned 
and that was the reason. We didn't wake up quick enough. The 
same thing happened up in Pennsylvania and it has been fun working 
with those people in trying to get compliance in holding doim to the 
proper harvesting methods, the proper numbers and the excess of those 
they ship. In connection with that question, the elk at Yellowstone 
Park were mentioned. That is .just another case in point where excess 



population developed in the face of drought and where there was not 
effort made to properly reduce the numbers. They have made strenuous 
efforts in recent years to cut them down and in the country south 
of Yellowst one pretty good headway has been made# 

Q. Another question. How about the doctrine of clean cultiva- 
tion and wild life? 

A# That is a real problem. Wild life must have food and one 

of the most valuable foods for quail and things of that sort the 

farmers have commonly recognized as weeds. We don f t want to go too 
far in urging people to raise weeds but at the same time there are 
a good many places where those plants can be allowed to thrive and 
they will not be particularly troublesome# A botanist I knew used to 
describe a weed as a plant out of place# If a plant is in place, it 

is not a weed and if it is useful, it is not a weed, and there are 

all kinds of interpretations, but that is one of the real problems 
there, is to adjust the modern conception of weed cultivation and the 
proper placement of food plants# 

Q# How about wild life and insect pest damage on crops? 

A# I don f t know just what angle was meant there. Possibly 
the effect of wild life in the control of insects, the repressive 
action, that has been stressed probably too strongly in some of the 
literature. The idea if it weren't for the birds we would be feoing 
to the bad because the insects would eat us out of house and home# 

The birds are a repressive influence# They hold them down by feeding 
on the surplus and perhaps keep them from coming up to those peaks. 
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but when it comes to control, it is just like it is with mice and 
things of that sort, you need a little human help sometimes to 



and farmers, so the work of the wild life needs to be supplemented 

by intelligent control on the part of the people. 

. 

Q. How far south is it feasible to produce foxes and mink 
for pelting purposes? Do these enterprises lend themselves to 4-H 
Club activities? 

A. I think probably I have answered most of that, with the 
exception of the deep south here. It is along about in here where 



the mink and fox production would pretty well stop. It could go into 
mountain areas and be carried farther south, where the production would 



the farmer prevent undesirable mid life, such as crows from con- 



suming the food? 

A* That is again a local and practical problem* We have 
worked with a pretty practical type of trap that seems to be pretty 
effective in controlling cfows* They can be taken in large numbers 
and usually the destructive surpluses can be disposed of by trapping 
them* If that doesn’t work, then as an extreme method we have 



methods that do the business, so under proper supervision crow 

population can be pretty well controlled and that would be my notion 

■ 



carry the birds down where it affords proper protection to the farm 



stop so that of course muskrat production and from those animals of 
that kind goes down away into Louisiana and that country* 



Q* In planning for feeding desirable mid life, how should 




that if they are destroying things just trap them out and put them out 




of business. 
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Another thing that is of interest, some of you may know the 
trouble they have in Oklahome with crows. We have done a lot of 
work there. They congregated may be fifty or sixty thousand in one 
place, they come late in the evening and roost all night and return 
to the feeding ground the next day, going out 15 or 20 miles or more 
to feed. Following the actions of those birds, our men found, suppose 
we start with this black spot as a crow roost, they go out here and 
the birds that settle on this farm and feed are the same birds that 
go out there day after day and day after day so if the farmer gets 
rid of those birds that are troubling him, he is pretty vrell protected 
for the rest of the year. It is more of a local proposition than we 
realize. Part of the trouble down there is due to the fact that they 
don’t get their sorghum and Kaffir corn harvested early enough, not 
until after the crowas have congregated for the winter and they are 
more hungry. There are a lot of angles to that problem. 

Q. Please explain the Williamson (Michigan) plen for hunters? 

A. I think I have already covered that. If anyone is inter- 
ested in the details of it, I will talk it over vdth him. It is 
simply a matter of farmers’ organizing and getting together and 
issuing permits for hunting. I think up there they do not charge, but 
in Wood County, Ohio, they do have a charge. 

Q. What disposition is made of the meat from foxes raised for 
market pelts, also the mink? Is it anywhere canned for dog food in 
cities? 

A. I don’t believe so. I would have to look it up but I 
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don’t "believe those carcasses are used other than for fertilizer at 
times. 

Q. Please name some of the shrubs and small trees which will 
attract birds and furnish food and shelter? 

A. I don’t believe I had better take time to do that. We 

have publications that give the whole series. If any one is interested 
get 

I will/aEHi you our bulletin on it if you will let us know. 

q. in the trapping of muskrats which is the most humane way 
of killing the muskrats caught? 

A. With muskrats I think the usual practice is a quick blow 
on the head. That is probably as humane as anything because it is 
practically instantaneous. In the case of killing a fox they 
use various methods of carbon disulphide and the injection of 
strychnine. It is practically instantaneous and painless also. 

Q. Does wild life have cycles due to weather, disease, et 
cetera? If so, can anything be done about it? 

A. They do have, certain species have cycles, the rough grouse 
the snow shoe rabbit and a number of different species do have those 
cyclick occurrences. Whether it is due to disease or something else 
we do not know. We have been working on it for a great many years 
now and disease is one factor. However, in the case of the snow shoe 
rabbit we have eliminated a number of things. We thought at one time 
it was what is known as the rabbit fever and we thought probably there 
was coordination between the disappearance of the rabbits and grouse 
that that would be the same disease because there are ticks that go 
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from one to the other that we have done a lot of work on that fend 
just recently Dr. Green, who is our cooperator in Minnesota has found 
what he called chalk disease and he thinks that is the secret of the 
disappearance of the snowfoots. Of course, the sugar in the blood 
goes down to a certain point and the rabbit jumps up and goes down 
just like that. It is probable that this thing is going to prove to 
be one of the very interesting things. I was very much interested 
in reading a report this morning that they have found uremia up in 
Alalska so disease is probably a factor and there are cycles. There 
are cycles in some species. 

Q. What percent of the fur used in the United States is 
produced here? 

A. I don't know just what the percentage is. In the case of 

rabbit fur, which is probably half the fur supply in the country, a 

very large part of that is imported. In the case of the silver fox 

come in 

we produce most of it and the minks and things of that sort /from Japan 
and Russia. 

Q. Does a resident of the D. C, have to pay non-resident hunt- 
ing and fishing fees or are there courtesy agreements with some states 
which waived these requirements? 

A. That is usually a matter of arrangement between yourself 
and the game commissioner or something of that sort* I think that is 

a game provision so far as I know although I am not. art authority on 
that. 

Q. If silver fox production rises and falls according to 
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whims of the ladies, what is the outlook for this industry for the 
next few years? 

A. That is a very pertinent question, all right, which men 
who are in the psxikjbax business however, figure that by a proper 
system of advertising and by developing new styles and new fashions 
and things of that sort there is nothing to worry about. It is a 
very steady business. 

Q. Do fur fanners market meat as well as pelts to be used 
for dog food, et cetera? 

A. I have covered that question as far as I know anything 
about it . 

Q. Can the farmer improve streams flowing through his land 
for trout , et cetera? Can he get help in stocking his lakes 
with fish? 

A. That would be taken up with the Bureau of Fisheries of 
the Department of Commerce. We have nothing to do with fishing al- 
though one or two projects are undey^ay at the Experiment Stations 
but that is mainly a matter for the Bureau of Fisheries through the 
State Game Commissioner. 
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It is my conviction that practically all extension workers "believe in the 
fundamental values of family life; that they would rather see farm people con- 
serve and develop these values than see them cater to some of the other things 
which they probably in fact believe are destroying the fundamental integrity and 
value of rural life. It is when they come to the issue of the methods of con- 
serving and promoting these values that they become foggy, helpless, or sometimes 
fallacious in their viewpoints. They arrive at short cuts and easy conclusions, 
most often to the effect that these values can be guaranteed and these attain- 
ments accomplished by solving the problems of production and economic income. 

Let me not only admit, but stoutly assert that the farmers 1 economic problems 
must be solved, but let me, as a sociologist, also tell you that the fundamental 
values in family life are not primarily economic. They are psychological , cul- 
tural, and spiritual values which cannot be measured in the same terms as econ- 
omic values. The processes by which they are gained are psychological and 
sociological processes, and if we would nurture these processes and thus help 
farm people to gain these values, we must understand both the processes and the 
values. Extension workers will but be doing the thing which they themselves 
want 5 to do, if they will turn their hands and minds to the task of becoming as 
deeply conscious and as broadly intelligent concerning these things as they now 
are in relation to technical production and the economic problems of agriculture. 

Let me make one further point by way of introduction, vis, that in dis- 
cussing the topic, n Viewpoint Toward Family Life,” my contribution must be made 
not as an individual, but as a sociologist. What I mean is that a dozen or 100 
different individuals might express a dozen or 100 different viewpoints on family 
life, but that a sociologist should be able to express a viewpoint which is ob- 
jective or, so to speak, scientific. On a trip into the Dust Bowl a little over 
a year ago, I suppose I heard 25 different theories expressed by laymen concern- 
ing the causes, effects, and remedies of wind erosion. The diversity of view- 
points and the falsity of most viewpoints do not deny the fact that soil-erosion 
experts are able to lay down trustworthy, fundamental generalizations concerning 
the Dust Bowl situation. 



* Address before the staff of the Extension Service, Washington, D. C., 
December 17, 1937. 
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That is exactly what the sociologist is able to do in relation to family 
life, even though in doing so he- explodes some fallacies of the layman* s mind 
and presents a description or characterization of processes and valiies which may 
lie outside the experience- of the person who is not an expert in the analysis of 
human relations and social institutions. If* therefore, what I attempt to do in 
the early part of this talk is To give an ABC lesson in the sociology of the 
family, I do it because I recognize , that most- of my listeners have not had train- 
ing and probably do not have understanding in this field. 

I want to go further in expressing my conviction concerning the necessity 
of this first step in my talk by saying that it is impossible to become pract ical 
concerning the influencing of. family life and the family as a social institution 
if a. concrete knowledge is not had of what these processes are mnd what this 
institution is. Fnat you want, to get out of this conference is information and 
understanding which you can utilize in your practical day by day extension ac- 
tivities. If you do not even visualize the mark at which, you are shooting, your 
aim cannot be very true, and your score will probably be very bad. About the 
only chance you would have of being even slightly effective would be to shoot 
with a blunderbuss in a general direction, hoping that some one of your shots 
might hit the bul^s-eye. This type of behavior would be exceedingly ineffec- 
tual, and while the task is difficult, I am accepting the challenge of it in an 
attempt, first, to give you a pretty clear picture of the target at which you are 
shooting, or the objective you are trying to gain; second, to describe and ex- 
plain the difficulties, or at least the conditioning factors that aife operating 
in the situation which you. are attempting to influence; and third, to give some 
concrete illustrations or examples of failures in family life because oT the 
existence of the difficulties and obstacles which I have described. 

The family is one of the primary forms of human association, and family 
life is the nursery of human personality. Because the family lives and works 
by personal relationships, it has a greater influence on the personalities of 
its members than all other human associations combined. In the family, from the 
moment of birth, all during infancy and childhood, and to a considerable, extent 
until the boy or girl marries or leaves home, the individual gives his whole 
self to the group, whereas in all other sorts of association contractual arrange- 
ments, formal social controls and disciplines, highly rationalized plans and 
programs, and catalogued learning constitute the group techniques and technolo- 
gies. 

It is in the family that the individual learns the primary values, habits, 
and attitudes by which he measures his own and other persons 1 actions and 
attainments in every type of situation all through life. Primary group attitudes 
or ideals, such as loyalty, truth, service, kindness, lawfulness, and even 
freedom, are developed primarily in the family, on the playground, or in neigh- 
borhood life. The ideals which dominate most of our other associations are 
those of personal ascendancy, competitive gain, riches, conspicuous and vicarious 
consumption, and social prestige. 

A knowledge of the sociology of family life and the chief contribution of 
sociology or social psychology to the understanding of the family is in the field 
of personality building. It is while the child is in the home that he develops 
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the mainsprings of his intelligence, gets his primary physical habits, develops 
his temperament, and gets his chief modes of self-expression determined. It is 
in the family that he first develops problem- solving ability, constructive 
imagination, and sound judgment. It is here that he develops his habits of im- 
pulsiveness or control, that he develops emotional breadth or habits of emotion- 
al change, that he gets insight into his own and other people 1 s personalities, 
learns the art of part iclpat ingTn the lives of other people, and develops 
character. There is no mystery about the factors and processes by which family 
'life performs its subtle process of personality building, although overwrought 
theories of physical’ j and mental inheritance have clouded the processes with a 
lot of hard answers to comparatively .easy questions. 

There are three primary sets of human relationships in the family: 

Parent to parent, parent to child, child to child. All these are reciprocal 
and interacting. In addition to these three primary relationships, two other 
factors are the operation of the family as a work and social unit and the re- 
lationship) of its various members to the outside world. Every one of these 
relationships is just as concrete a living, functioning process as is the growth 
of a stock of cotton, corn, or wheat. If, therefore, we would influence person- 
ality, develop sound valuations on life work, and foster wider human relation- 
ships of all kinds, we must understand these internal family relationships and 
sock to influence them. 

The farm family has a unique role to play in national life. It now does, 
and apparently in the future will continue to, rear more than its share of the 
Nation’s children. And this is well, for it has been less disrupted by outside 
influences in its primary function than the town and city family, and therefore 
still performs the full and complete function of a family. 

But there are some things which have developed as normal parts of modern 
agriculture which tend to handicap the farm family in performing well its pri- 
mary function in society. Appraised in one way, these things may be described 
as other objectives or values by which many modern farmers measure success and 
failure in agriculture. 

One of these modern objectives is that of making money, in order to be 
able to buy goods and services which the farm family cannot produce itself. 
Another is the objective of owning a commercial— sized farm. Another is the 
tendency to measure personal and social status by urban standards of consumption 
and behavior. 

Every one of these criteria of success, measures of value, or objects of 
striving is natural, almost inevitable, in modern American agriculture, but no 
one of them guarantees or even nurtures the primary values which come out of 
sound, wholesome family relations and living. 

If a farm-family member or an extension worker wants to be highly practi- 
cal about those inevitable clashes in values, he will ask himself such questions 
as the following: Does the adding of one more dairy cow, 50 more hens, or 20 

acres more of crops under cultivation introduce a strain on internal family 
relations — relations between husband and wife, between parents and children, 
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■between brothers and sisters? Does the ^attempt to pay -f. or ?an -additional 40 acres 
of land demand so much physical drive and .mental, worry as to.. .sow confusion if 
not conflict in the whole gamut of relations in the family 'circle? Does the 
attempt to maintain typical urban material standards of living, even to give the 
children a college education, sacrifice day in and day out the. personality values 
.which develop only out of the subtle relationships afforded. by the wholehearted 
pleasure of a steady and coopoi^ative uamil-y circle? 

The primary task of the person who seeks to be helpful in guaranteeing to 
farm people successful living in a modern commercialized and urbanized society, 
is to understand and be able to teach farm families how to preserve and nurture 
the primary values of family living while obtaining these other more obvious 
material things. This means a twofold program, one part of which is assisting 
farm families to obtain and inculcate in their daily living things which some 
other homes have had, but of which farm homes have been to some extent deprived; 
the other part of which is the conserving, nurturing, and developing in the 
family those processes and attainments which inhere in family relationships 
themselves. 

Some of these things from the so-called outside world will have to be 
purchased, but some of them can be developed within the family itself. In order 
to have the things which must be purchased, the farmer must make net cash income 
or dividends out of the enterprise of farming. But far more of these things 
than is generally imagined can be home produced, the production of them depend- 
ing- on nothing but learning how to produce them. There is, for instance, almost 
no limit to the internal physical improvement of the house which can b ^accom- 
pli shed by simply being apt with the hammer and the saw. Even the externals of 
the house are often subject to improvement in the same way. 

A great number of things can be added to the home, both physically and 
socially, by the cooperative effort of the members .of the family. And since the 
standard of living is to be measured by the quantity and quality of consumption 
goods and services — food, clothing, shelter, health, education, religion, 
recreation, and human association — it requires but little imagination to envi- 
sion the great improvement that could be made by the average farm family if it 
would just turn its hands and minds to becoming highly intelligent about, and 
diligent in the attainment of, these things by learning how to get them. By way 
of illustration, let' me mention only two of these things — health and recreation 
The attainment of a high level of healthful living can largely be accomplished 
by simply learning the rules and the laws of healthful living. There are, of 
course, some outstanding focal points of attack, as for instance, the prenatal, 
natal, and post-natal health of the mother and child; correct diet and food 
habits; and the physical and psychological effects of fatigue. 

Recreation consists of play, amusement, music, sedentary games, and every- 
thing else that tends to lift the individual physically and spiritually above the 
routines of life. The opportunities for- developing these things within the 
family circle are unbounded once the appreciation of their value and significance 
is known. 
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The problem of guaranteeing to, or developing -within, the family what I 
have called primary group values, namely loyalty, love, sympathy, friendliness, 
and tolerance, is more difficult in some ways, hut in other ways is easier and 
more natural to attain. It is more difficult simply, because neither the members 
of the farm family nor those who seek to help them are. aware of the processes 
by which these things are developed, and are only dimly aware of their funda- 
mental value. But it is easier and more, natural to attain them , than to attain 
many physical things because all that is necessary is to removelthe obstacles 
to their easy and sure functioning. Parents naturally love their children, 
children naturally love their parents, and brothers and sisters 1 * naturally love 
each other. They will therefore cooperate in the attainment of these primary 
values unless th wafted in doing so by things which enter from outside the family 
circle . 

These thwarting or obstructing things come from two sources: One is the 

impact of stimuli from outside the family circle which tend to destroy the family 
circle itself, and while it is impossible and undesirable to eliminate all these 
outside influences, they will be relatively less powerful if the family itself 
is highly successful and finds more zest in the process of family life. 

The second obstructing stimulus comes from within the family circle it- 
self in terms of drives for values other than these primary ones. The three I 
named above are probably the most important, namely the striving for higher cur- 
rent monetary income, the striving for the ownership of more land, and the 
striving for social status measured by standards of consumption of goods and 
services 'Which prevail in the typical urban environment. 

Bo not imagine because some of these things are not well understood that 
they are not really important and practical things; do not let yourselves be- 
lieve because they cannot all be measured in terms of material or monetary 
standards that they are not valuable; do not deny your knowledge of farm fami- 
lies or your own convictions that these things are worth striving for; and rest 
assured that they are, one after the other, things that can and will be attained 
in just the measure that we give time and attention to them. 

In the Extension Service of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and in every State in the Union, the accomplishment of these things requires 
three specific types of organization and emphasis. First, it requires a greater 
amount of home demonstration work and an emphasis and knowledge on the part of 
home demonstration workers of the values, processes, and techniques related to 
these things. Second, it requires on every State extension staff in the United 
States a rural sociologist, who will assist in teaching the values and processes 
by which individuals and families attain these things, and who will assist in 
community and other organizational work which will create the machinery by which 
farm families can trade experiences in these fields in the same way that they 
now are trading experiences in the fields of crop improvement, soil erosion, 
and crop control. Third, it requires a knowledge on the part of all extension 
personnel of the reality of these problems and the praet icability of working 
upon them. The county agent can scarcely be expected to be an expert in family 
organization and life. What he does need to do is to be highly aware of the 
vital function which the home economist and rural sociologist are performing 
while working in this field. 
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Unless the* things wiiidh' I have named are done, what I have said here 
will turn out to "be mere preacning, and dll. that you will do about these, things 
vill turn out to be mere theorizing and. speculating about them without anything 
constructive happening in' the field of rural family life because of your 
assistance or activities. 
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EXTENSION STAFF CONFERENCE 
BOOM 1039, SOUTH BUILDING, 

DECEMBER 15, 1937 
9s 30 a.m. 

REUBEN BRIGHAM, presiding. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER: We will try to start the program f 

promptly this morning ’because we want to have plenty of time for dis- 
cussion of the subjects presented. The second general topic of our 

J 

conference this week following that of yesterday on income and buying 
power is the conservation of our agricultural resources, and you pro- 
bably noted we are going into certain aspects of our agricultural 
resources that we hope will give us some new objectives in this field 
to consider and to dUcuo.. Xt ha, to. found uec., 8 „ y . howler, 
to make en adjustment in the program of today and tomorrow and instead 
of having Dr. Baker speak on human resources the first thing this 
morning, we are asking Dr. Taylor kf the Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics to take up the first topic for tomorrow morning, H The Viewpoint 
Toward Family Life. 11 I am sorry that we are obliged to make the adjust- 
ment from the standpoint of continuity but if you will make your notes 
on Dr. Taylor's talk so that we can take it up in building up that 
program, I hope you will do so. 

It is a great pleasure to have Dr. Taylor here to take up this 

( subject, "The Viewpoint Toward Family Life. " Dr. Taylor. 

DR. TAILOR: This is not a complete manuscript that I hold in 

my hand here. It has a statement that is written out like a manuscript 
form for the first page or two and then I follow an outline, but I have 
written my outline In t- U complete sentences and I suspect, outside of 
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interlineation or extemporization which I put in from time to time , 

I shall read it about as a manuscript, and as I read it over last 
night X am inclined to think that I may read the first sentence or 
two a couple of timesbecause I am very anxious that you get the 
approach that X am making to this problem. 

It is my conviction that practically all Extension workers 
believe in the fundamental values of family life; that they would 
rather see farm people conserve and develop these values than see them 
cater to some of the other things which they probably in fact believe 
are destroying the fundamental integrity and value of rural life. It 
is when they come to the issue of the methods of conserving and promot- 
ing these values that they become foggy, helpless, or sometimes 
fallacious in their viewpoints. 

How, because that might sound to be critical, but because it 
is a necessary approach to this very difficult problem that has been set 
to me, I would like to read it again, not read it, but repeat it. 

What I have said is that I think we can get 6n common ground here, 

I think we start on common ground, if some words I use don't put us 
off that common ground, that if you were to go around this circle or 
any other group of Extension workers, X don't believe you would find 
any group, not even farm people themselves, who would fight harder for 
these inherent values in family life than you people would. And you 
probably, without ever having analyzed it out because that has not been 
yd nr particular field of science, would fight for these values, and 
there would probably be no group in the United States who would be 
more thoroughly prejudiced - I use that word "prejudiced* particlpat- 
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ing in that viewpoint myself, against the things which tend to destroy 
family life. How, if that is true, why, we are on common ground to 
"begin with, hut the second thing I have said is this, believing in 
these qualities which inhere right in the family life itself, it is when 
you - and you are not different from practically all people - it is 
when you come to wrestle with how now to nature those things, how to 
engender them, how to promote them, how to preserve them, that you 
become foggy, and you probably - and the second word I used, you 
probably become helpless and say, M W e ll, I don't know what in the 
dickens to do with it. H Then I use another term, they have probably 
become fallacious . I think what I am saying there is something which 
the people who work in this very nebulous field of sociology are all 
the time conscious of, and remember that a nebulous is not a chaos, 
a nebulous is not a world going to pieces, a nebulous is a world in 
the making. But in this nebulous field you are dealing with things 
that you can never put down and count one, two, three, can't weigh 
them out in s terms of ounces or pounds and measure them out in terms 
of feet or yards or rods. It is doggone hard to get ahold of and 
wrestle with these things. The second thing, everybody knows more 
about the facts with which the sociologist deals than he does any 
other body of facts in the world. We know more about ourselves, more 
about our own families, more about our own neighbors than we do about 
soil conservation or any other element in the soil or anything else 
we know. That makes it doubly hard because you can walk out on the 
street any place today and find people, just because they know so much 
about family life, drawing all l/ sorts of cock-eyed generalisations 
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about it. It is bo ouch a part of what we are, it is so interesting, 
yet it is so diverse that everybody tries to draw some generalization 
to make sense out of what is otherwise a riddle, so you Just have every- 
body drawing generalizations about social and individual life. That 
makes it doubly hard for the sociologist because, if he is able to do 
anything, his task is to look at this diverse life and draw sound 
generalizations about it, and he has got ft tough Job, and not the least 
among the tough things he has got to do is to correct simple fallacies 
that other people get, where the street corner philosophlst says human 
aftture is Just this or that. 1 have said something that is very real, 
that county agents or home agents are wrestling for these things, 
fighting for something they are convinced of, yet can*t get a hand on. 
®hey arrive at short-cuts and easy conclusions, most often to the effect 
that these values can be guaranteed and these attainments accomplished 
by solving the problems of production and economic income. Let me not 
only admit, but stoutly assert that the farmers* economic problems 
must be solved, but let me, as a sociologist, also tell you that the 
fundamental values in family life sire not primarily economic. They 
are psychological, cultural, and spiritual values which cannot be 
measured in the same terms as economic values. The processes by which 
they are gained are psychological and sociological processes, and if we 
would nurture these processes and thus help farm people to gain these val- 
ues, we must understand both the processes and the values. Extension 
workers will but be doing the thing which they themselves want to do, 
if they will turn their hands and minds to the task of becoming as 
deeply conscious and as broadly Intelligent concerning these things 
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as they now are in relation to technical production and the economic 
problems of agriculture. 

In other words, they must not throw away what they know about 
production, but in order to do the things that they, themselves, must 
do, they must become intelligent about these things. 

Let me make one further point by way of introduction, viz, 
that in discussing the topic, "Viewpoint Toward Family Life," my 
contribution must be made not as an individual, but as a sociologist. 
What I mean is that a dozen or 100 different individuals mught express 
a dozen or 100 different viewpoints on family life, but that a sociolo- 
gist should be able to express a viewpoint which is objective or, so 
to speak, scientific. On a trip into the Bist Bowl a little over a 
year ago, I suppose 1 heard 25 different theories expressed by laymen 
concerning the causes, effects, and remedies of wind erosion. The 
diversity of viewpoints and the falsity of most viewpoints do not deny 
the fact that soil erosion experts are able to lay down trustworthy, 
fundamental generalizations concerning the Dust Bowl situation. 

That is exactly what the sociologist is able to do id relation 
to family life, even though, in doing so he explodes some fallacies of 
the layman* s mind and presents a description or characterization of 
processes*- and values which may lay outside of the experience of the 
person who is not an expert in the analysis of biman relations and 
social institutions. If, therefore, what I attempt to do in the 
early part of this talk is to give an ABC lesson in the sociology of 
the family, I do it because I recognize that most of my listeners have 
not had training and probably do not have understanding in this field. 
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I want to go further in expressing my conviction concerning 
the necessity of this first step in my talk "by saying that it is 
impossible to become practical and that is everything. Above every- 
thing else a person wants to do, he wants something practical, some- 
thing he can do something about. I may say it is impossible to become 
practical concerning the influencing of family life and the family as 
a social institution if a concrete knowledge is not had of what these 
processes are and what this institution is. What you want to get out 
of this conference, this part of the program Is Information and under- 
standing which you can utilise in your practical day by day extension 
activities. If you do not even visualise the mark at which you are 
shooting, your aim is not likely to be very true, and your score will 
probably be very bad. About the only change you would have of being 
even slightly effective would be to shoot with a blunderbuss in a 
general direction hoping that some one of your shots might hit the 
bull's eye. This type of behavior would be exceeding ineffectual, 
and while the task is difficult, I am accepting the challenge of it 
in an attempt: first, to give you a pretty clear picture of the target 
at which you are shooting, or the objective you are trying to gain, 
second, to describe and explain the difficulties, or at least the 
conditioning factors, which are operating in the situation which you 
are attempting to influence; and third, to give some concrete illustra- 
tions or examples of failures in family life, because of the existence 
of the difficulties and obstacles which I have described. 

If those sound like vague words, then I want to testify that 
they are not a bit vaguer than some of you people who understand 



chemistry* if you would go up and put some ohemical formulae on the 
hoard, it would just knock me down because I don't understand chemistry. 
If, for instance, when I say that the family is the primary form of 
human association, you do not know what I mean, it is up to me, if I 
do understand something concrete, it is up to me to give you some under- 
standing. You hear those terms all your life. If I say the family is 
the nursery of htoan personality, you would say, "Oh, everybody is 
talking about personality. " 1 \ would like to have you note that the 

psychologist and the sociologist is not just talking about everything, 
they are talking about something concrete which they think they under- 
stand not in its entirety but in part, because the family lives and 
works by personal relationships - that is very true, no question 
about that. That is the way we live normal family lives, not by 
constitutions and by-laws and charters, just a living fact that we 
live hy personal relations, because that is true. It has a greater 
influence on the personality of its members than all other human 
relationships combined. How, that has been tested. Ho such sure tests 
a^rou would have in the measuring of the constituents of a fertiliser, 
but it has been tested by attitude tests, by reaotlng tests of all 
kinds attempting to get at the roots of this thing and for many yeara 
has been wrestled with. I think that is as near an accurate statement 
as the sociologist can make. What feappens in the family has more to do 
with what I am today, what you are today, what our children will be 
tomorrow than all other influences that play on them combined. There 
will be exceptions. Some other influence will be like a typhoon in 
that person's life and completely destroy that generalisation. 
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la the family, from the moment of "birth, all during infancy 
and childhood, and to a considerable extent until the boy or girl 
marries or leaves home, the individual gives his whole self to the 
group. It does not mean he does not do anything else, but it means 

he hasn’t yet gotten to be a chemist, a sociologist, or his ests 

are pulled by something else. They are living within the family 
circle. 

In all other sorts of association contractual arrangements, 
formal social controls and disciplines, highly rationalised plans and 
programs, and catalogued learning where you have to go through the 
first or second reader, that is what you have to do when you go out 
side the family, hut in the family life it is not that sort of a 
thing. It is an unincorporated, wholehearted, personal, mutual affain 
It is in the family that the individual learns the primary values. 

If I were to explain why a certain thing makes me mad today, it might 

he one of a thousand things, I assure you, but if there is one thing 

that doesn’t square with what I think is right in the world, any 

'hoanalyst analysing me would carry it right back to the family and 
find out where I got that value, whether it came out of table talk, 
out of attitudes my father or mother took which put that into me. If 
I want to understand what I am, I have got to go back to not only 
the values but the habits, and' attltudes by which he measures his 
own and other persons’ actions and attainment* In every type of 
situation all through life, in every type of situation which he 
finds himself as long as he lives. Primary group attitudes or ideals, 
such as loyalty, truth, * - I am not talking about truth written on 
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a page now, I am talking about what to me is true in the world and what 
is false. Primary group attitudes or ideals, such as loyalty, truth, 
service, kindness, lawfulness, and even freedom, are developed primarily 

I in the family, and, if not in the family, then on the playground, 

which is the same sort of a mutual affair, or in the local neighborhood 
where your relationships are yet personal. Sow, of course, we spent 
many hours in analysing those things out and telling what we mean "by 
loyalty because those are phrases that are bandied about a lot. It is 
always hard to take a popular phrase and make it technical. The ideals 
which dominate most of our other associations I have named. It is what 
Dr. Chilly of Michigan called primary Ideals. I have listed them. 

The ideals which dominate most of our other associations are those of 
personal ascendancy, isn t that true? Outside of isy family life, I 
am fighting for status and so are you. I am not fighting for status 
in my family life. I don’t come down and try to make myself bigger 
than everybody else in my family life, but outside I must, if I am 
going to live in this world, fight for ascendancy. Competitive fain, 
riches, numerous other things, conspicuous and vicarious consumption, 
because I prove who I am by what clothes I wear and what automobile I 
buy and so on, and social prestige. 

I 

A. knowledge of the sociology of family life and the chief 
contribution of sociology or social psychology to the understanding 
of the family is in the field of personality building. Therefore, I 
want to probably almost p repeat something. It is while the child is 
in the home that he develops the main springs of his intelligence, all 
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intelligence testers notwithstanding, gets his primary physical habits, 
develops his temperament, and gets his chief modes of self-expression 
determined. That is where he gets those things, that is what personality 
is made Tip of. It is in the family that he first develops problem* 
solving ability, which is the very essence of intelligence, construc- 
tive imagination and sound judgment. It is here that he develops 
his habits of impulsiveness or control, that he develops emotional 
breadth or habits of emotional change, that he gets insight into hi* 
own and other people’s personalities, learns the art of participating in 
the lives of other people, and develops character. 

There is no mystery about the factors and processes by 
which family life performs its subtle process of personality building, 
although overwrought theories of physical and mental inheritance have si a 
clouded the processes with a lot of hard answers to comparatively easy 
questions. What I am saying there is that the statement that, "Well, 
he is a chip off the old block," or "Some people axe bora that way," 
that is not true; that all the knowledge that we have about biology, 
psychology, and sociology, the outstanding generalisation which you 
can draw is concerning the likenesses and similarities of people and 
not their differences, for wa are far more alike than different, the 
only hypothesis upon which you cm start is that, barring imbeciles and 
idiots* we start about even in this world. If we want to explain 
what the differences are, you will find them in the process of family 
life and it is hard to answer this and t fairly easy to observe . 

To jump out like Madison Grant does and a good many other people and 
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write about how inheritance tells the whole story, that is what I mean 
when I say that some overwrought theories have given difficult answers 
to easy problems. There are three primary sets of human relationships 
in the family. The first is parent to parent. That is a real living 
thing every day of our lives. It is not something hanging out in the 
k** air, it is just as real as the horse in the barn or the stalk of 
corn in the field. The second is parent to child, and the third is 
child to child. In other words, if you put a specimen under the 

microscope, you commence to look for breaking down. As 

said some years ago, the first step in science was isolation. You 
have got to isolate out the factors, analyze them one by one. He 
also said the last step was integration. What I have done is break 
down this family relationship into three components: Parent to 
parent, parent to child, and child to child. All of these are 
reciprocal and interacting. In addition to these three primary 
relationships, two other factors are the operation of the family as a 
work and social unit, that is, it goes out and works together, and the 
relationship of its various members to the outside world. That is, 
you won*t get a complete understanding of 4hat this family is doing 
day by day if you just think of the parent to parent relationship, 
because the units are also going out to the fields to work and running 
£ house and so on, sof is not outside of it, but these three sets 
of relationships are used in the family, and there is another factor, 
the outside world coming in over the radio, telephone, and market, 
and numerous ways, and that is thrown into the mill of personality 
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making, and family processes. Every one of these relationships is 




just as concrete a living, functioning process as is the growth of a 




stock of cotton, corn, or wheat. If we don't utilise them, if we 


• • 


don't understand them, if we don't recognise them as living facf s, that 
is not their fault, that is ours. If we would influence personality, 




develop sound valuations on life work, and foster wider human relation- 


• 


ships of all kinds, we must understand these internal family relation- 
ships and seek to influence them. If the technique hy which we live 
day in and day out in our family, even in our families when they are 
not as perfect as they should he, would he applied to national relation- 
ships, the world would not he anywheres near in the chaos that it is 
in now. If I were wont to philosophise and you can't x escape it, I 
would say that the solution to the world's problems wherever you find 




them, whether in the market place, interracial relations, international 
relations, would he to learn to apply the pattern of behavior and the 
tiype of human relationships hy which we live daily in our family to 
these other problems. How, that is how real they are. They work in 


* 


the family. The farm family has a unique role to play in national 


• 


life. It now does, and apparently In the future will continue to. 




rear more than its share of the nation's children. I am sure hr. 


' 


Baker will lay those facts before you tomorrow morning. That is 




the first thing that makes it unique. Second, it has been less dis- 
rupted by outside Influences in its primary function than the town and 


t 


city family. 

How, there are some filings which have developed as normal parts 




of modem agriculture which tend to handicap the farm family in 



performing well its primary function in society. Appraised in one way, 
these things may he described as other objectives or values by which 
many modern farmers measure success and failure in agriculture. One of 
these, and I am not saying you can eliminate them, but I am saying 
they have come in. They were not in simple societies. Thet have 
developed with our modern agriculture and I am for them, but neverthe- 
less we see what they are doing to family life. One of these modern 

in 

objectives is that of making money/order to be able to buy goods and 
services which the farm family cannot produce themselves and, of course, 
#e want them to do that. Bevertheless, when you introduce the things 
which in primitive society, in simple peasant and the old fashioned 
farm family, out in the prairie where I was born and reared and where 
the market does not play the part it does now, you have got two ob- 
jectives and you have to divide time and attention between them. Now, 
another is the objective of owning a commercial sized farm. That is 
an objective you h^ire got to have if you live in modern agriculture, 
a farm of the right sized unit, and you would like to own it so you can 
live economically in the world. Another is the tendency to measure 
personal and social status by Urban standards of consumption and 
behavior. Now, I have named three thing* that are just part of our 
every day farm life today. Then I put this note in: Every one of 
these criteriaaof success, ma k i n g money, that is a criteria of 
success, being able to own a farm, that is a criteria of success, more 
or less unconsciously, but yet universally the question of being able 
to live up to certain standards is the way we measure our success. 
Every one of these criteria of success, measures of value, or objects 
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of striving is natural, almost inevitable in modern American agricul- 
ture, but no one of them guarantees or even nurtures the primary 
values which we have seen come oft out of sound, wholesome family 
relations and living. The point I am making is this is another area 

of attack. Solve those problems but don*t imagine by solving those 

the 

problems that you solve,/ things that the family has to contribute 
because, as a matter of fact, they sow a little disruption in the 
family. 

If a farm family member or an extension worker wants to be 
highly practical about these inevitable clashes in values, he will 
ask himself such questions as the followings 

I think they are inevitable just like all values where you 
measure life hy different standards. It comes out to the question; 

How much shall I cater to this particular value or how much to that? 

How, if the farm family member wants to be highly teohnlcal about these 
things and the extension worker does, he will ask himself such questions 
as these, and these will become practical issues right down on the 
farm. Does the adding of ohe more dairy cow, 50 more hens, 20 acres 
more of crops under cultivation, those are all natural things to do. 

You want to get along, and you sise it up by another set of criteria, 
not measuring hy what happened in the family, you are measuring by 

1 

one of the other criteria, and you must, but when you put this set 
of criteria in there also, then you ask yourselves this question; 

How, if I add another dairy cow which has to be taken care of and 
fed, kk 20 more hens, or put 20 more acres into crop, and of course, 

I can mpkft more, 20 more acres on a cotton farm would sink them and 
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20 more acres In wheat wouldn't Hake any difference. What will those 
things do "by way of introducing a strain on the internal family rela- 
tionships, what will it do to the relationships between the husband 
and wife, what will it do to the relationship between the parents and 
children, between the brothers and the sisters? How, don’t get off 
base. It does something to them every time. All I am saying is that 
if you want the complete picture where all of these factors are in, 
you will find what has happened to the family circle and what it can 
do by contributing those values and putting it in the mill also and 
make the farm family highly conscious of the issue at stake. How, 
maybe the adding of 20 more acres may introduce a drive or a burden 
upon the family which will sully what was otherwise a pretty smooth 
going but this was the straw that broke the camel's back, and that 
everybody was worried and unde* pressure. 

Second, does the attempt to pay for an additional 40 acres 

of land - I came from the Middle West and I know what a real thing th& 

was always - demand so much physical drive and mental worry as to sow 

of 

confusion if not conflict into the whole gamut /relationships in the 
family circle? How, if you think that the county agent never has 
an opportunity to advise about things of that kind, a I don’t agree 
with you because I have had farm families bring those problems to my 
attention and in just as specific terms as that: "I can get those 
80 acres, -* you know how it is in the Middle West, you can always get 
80 acres or 160 - H I can get those 80 acres for so much. I can swing 
it. How, what do you think about it?* They will ask me or the 
county agent or home agent that question, "What do you think about it?" 
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Well, the opportunity is presented to me just exactly as it is pre- 
sented to you, and I can recall the first, last, and middle names of 



some of these people and tell you what they did about it, and I think 
Z had some influence in what they did about it sometimes* 

Third, does the attempt to maintain typical Urban mater ial 
standards of living, even the attempt to give the children a college 
education, worthwhile things to do, the farmer has a right to wear 
neckties, go to picture shows, have electric lights, educate his child- 
ren, hut I am saying does the attempt to do these things sacrifice 
day in and day out the personality values which develop only out of the 
subtle relationships afforded by the wholehearted pleasure of a steady 
and cooperative family circle? I can tell you and you can tell me 



of examples of the worthwhile thing of educating a child which had 
destroyed all the rest of them. I am saying make the family conscious 
of all the factors involved, and you cannot do it if you don f t recognise 
these factors. 

The primary task of the person who seeks to be helpful in 
guaranteeing to farm people successful living in a modern commercial - 
teed and urbanised society, is to understand and be able to teach farm 
families how to preserve and nurture the primary values of family 
living while obtaining these other more obvious material things. 

I donH believe, a great many people do believe it is a ques- 
tion of either or, you can’t do them both, but I am saying the primary 
task is to help them get them together. This means a two-fold program, 
One part of which is assisting farm families to obtain and inculcate 
In their daily living things which some other homes hade had, but of 
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which farm homes have been to some extent deprived. I say how can we 
get into the farm family and into the lives of rural people those things 
which ido come from the outside world* The other part is the conserving, 
nurturing, and developing in the family those processes and attain- 
ments which inhere in family relationships themselves. Some of these 
things from the so-called outside world will have to he purchased, 
can’t he gotten any other way except hy purchasing, if they have the 
money to Jnay them. Some of them can he developed within the family 
itself. In order to have the things which must he purchased, the 
farmer must make net cash income or dividends out of the enterprise of 
farming hut far more of these things than is generally imagined can he 
home-produced, the production of them depending on nothing hut learn- 
ing how to produce them. There is almost no limit to the internal 
physical improvement of the house which can he accomplished hy simply 
being apt with the hammer and the saw. Even the externals of the house 
are often subject to the same process. 

A great number of things can he added to the home, both phy- 
sically and socially, hy the cooperative effort of the members of 
the family. 

Since the standard of living, that is the thing hy which you 
measure the success of each individual in family life, since the 
standard of living, this thing for which we all fight, both in quality 
and quantity of goods and services, is measured by the quantity and 
quality of consumption goods and services, namely, food, clothing, 
shelter, health, education, religion, recreation, and human associa- 
tion, that is the yardstick, that is what this type of living is, 
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since that is what we measure life "by, it requires hut little 
imagination to envision the great improvement that could he made by 
the average farm family if it would just turn its hands and minds to 
becoming highly intelligent about, and diligent in the attainment of, 
these things by learning how to get them. Mark, I don't say he can get 
all of them. He has to have some cash dividend. By way of illustra- 
ting, let me mention only two of these things, health and recreation. 

It is very easy to see how you can make a wood box or k put in a crude 

and 

water system or build work benches with a hammer ax/saw, but some of 

these other things: The attainment of a high level of healthful living 

!• ■ 

I can be largely accomplished by simply learning the rules and the laws 
of healthful living. How, that is just true. Outside of the grippe 
having hit me last winter, I haven't been off my feet for 17 years 
for three hours at a time, and it all came back to the time when 
I waB knocked down so completely 17 years ago that 1 learned some 

things about how I have to live. An old Doctor who died when he 

. 

was 99 years of age, president of the Medical Association who died 
25 years ago, said the way to live long was to get a mild chronic 
disease early in life so you would quit violating all the rules of 
health. That is true, but not altogether. Ho one can control these 
bugs that fly around the atmosphere and kill robust people, but you 
can do a lot on this particular phase by learning how to live. There 
are, of course, some outstanding focal points of attack, as for in- 
stance, the pre-natal, natal, and post-natal health of the mother and 
child, a very definite focal attack; correct diet and food habits - 

I 

that is probably the most universal one which is easy to attack. 
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and another one which we are liable not to recognize , the physical 
and psychological effects of fatigue, not merely upon the body but 
upon the mind and soul. You can do a lot about those things just by 
learning. All right, take recreation. lake the two hard ones, because 
the easy ones are where you can pick up a hammer and saw and do some- 
thing, where ydu can grow flowers or make curtains, Recreation is 
largely a question of relaxation and release from what you are 
already doing. Recreation consists of play, amusement, music, all 
the cultural arts, sedentary games, as sitting down to play bridge, 
or jackstraws, and everything else that tends to lift the individual 
physically and spiritually above the routines of life. That is what 
I mean by recreation. The reason I went into that is because I have 
so often been misunderstood, when talking about recreation somebody 
thought I was talking about a baseball game, I am, but not that 
alone. The opportunities for developing these things within the 
family circle are unbounded once the appreciation of their value and 
significance is known, and of course the opportunities to develop 
in the local neighborhood are much greater. 

The problem of guaranteeing to, or developing within, the 
family what 1 have called primary group values, namely loyal ty, love, 
sympathy , friendliness, and tolerance, is more difficult in some ways, 
but in other ways is easier and more natural to attain than the 
of these consumption goods. See, I have said you can add a lot by- 
way of clothing, food, and shelter, just by learning here and there 
to do those things. Sow, 1 am saying the problem of guaranteeing 
these spiritual, psychological or personality values is much harder 
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in some ways, but yet much $. more natural. Why is it more difficult? 
It is more difficult simply because neither the members of the farm 
family nor those who seek to help them are aware of the processes 
by which these things are developed, and are only dimly aware of their 
fundamental value* It is easier and more natural to attain them 
because all that is necessary is to remove the obstacles to their easy 
and sure functioning. Parents naturally love their children, children 
naturally love their parents, and brothers and sisters naturally love 
each other, They will therefore cooperate in the attainment of these 
primary values unless thwarted in doing so by things which enter from 
outside of the family circle, That is, they will do these things 

. 

just naturally. If you people want to call this sentimental, call 
it that, I don't give a hoop. I am talking about realities and I am 
saying that the primary values of life are sentimental. The primary 

values of life, I don t care whether the preachers prate about it 

- 

or hard headed sociologists, it is true just the same that they are 

' 

fundamental values, they are real values, and we fight on a thousand 
other battle lines to get ’these things. These thwarting or obstruct- 
ing things which come in and tend to k knock come primarily from 
two sources. One is the impact of stimuli from outside of the 
family circle whoch tend to destroy the family circle Itself. It is 
Impossible and undesirable to eliminate all these outside influences. 

You can’t escape from the world. They will be relatively less power- 
ful, however, if the family itself is highly successful and finds 
more zests in the process of family life. That is, if the family 
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circle itself is really doing feme this Job well, the outside attractions 
don't grab you so easily. 

The second obstructing stimulus comes from within the family 
circle itself in terms of drives for values other than these primary 
ones. That is, where the family, in order to live in those modern 
circumstances, is put on such pressure by what the boy, girl, or mother, 
or father does that the thing cracks up on the inside. The three I 
named above are probably the most important, namely the striving 
for higher current monetary income, the striving for the ownership of 
more land, and the striving for social status measured by standards 

of consumption of goods and services which prevail in the typical urban 

because 

environment. Now, in conclusion, do not imagine/ some of these things 
xkimk are not well understood that they are not really important and 
practical things; do not let yourselves believe because they cannot all b 
be measured in terms of material or monetary standards that they are 
not valuable; do not deny your own convictions and your knowledge of 
farm families that they are worth striving for; and rest assured that t 
they are, one after the other, things, that can and will be attained 
in Just the measure that we give time and attention to them. 

In the Extension Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and in every State in the Union, the accomplishment of 
these things requires three specific types of organization and 
emphasis, first, it requires a greater amount of home demonstration 
work because, after all, we men will admit it is women who are going 
to be working mostly with these processes, and an emphasis and 
knowledge on the part of home demonstration workers of the values, 
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processes, and techniques related to these things. That is the first 
thing. It is a question of whether to put emphasis here or there. 
Second, it needs on every state extension staff in the United States 
a rural Sociologist— I can’t help it If other people do not agree, I 
think somebody who spends all his time studying like I and my colleagues 
do up here these particular things, in order that the area of tinder- 
standing may widen, need to put on every State extension staff in the 
United States a rural sociologist, who will assist in teaching the 
values and processes by which individuals and families attain these 
things, and who will assist in community and other organizational work 
which will create the machinery by which farm families can trade exper- 
iences in these fields in the same way that they are now trading exper- 
iences in the fields of crop improvement, soil erosion, and rrop control 
to help to organize, to help to enlighten. Third, it requires a know- 
ledge on the part of all extension personnel of the reality of these 
problems and the practicability of working upon them. The county agent 
can scarcely be expected to be an expert in family organization and 
life. He must not be completely dumb either because he is probably a 
member of a family himself. What he does need to do is to be highly 
aware of the vital function which the home economist and ruril sociol- 
ogist are performing while working in this field. That is, we must 
have in the total extension force the same attitude toward the people 
who are working on these problems that one specialist has toward the 
other, I have traveled 15 or 20 years working with these different 
specialists, going out from colleges, and frankly I have the first 
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time yet - I may hear somebody criticise the dairy specialist if the 
other fellow is a swine specialist, "but never yet have I heard, him 
argue that the dairy specialist was not working on a fundamental 
problem of agriculture. They recognise the value of each other and 
in their wholehearted recognition they create an atmosphere which makes 
it easier for the other fellow to go along. 1 think that is the mini- 
mum you must expect from the specialist in the field. Those working 
on these problems really need the sympathy and help and, while the 
particular if person who is observing may not be a specialist in the 
field himself, he can help if he will say "God be with you. I know 
you have got a job on your hands." Unless the things which I have 
named are done, what I have said here will turn out to be mere preach- 
ing, and all that you will do about these things will turn out to be 
mere theorising and speculating about these matters without anything 
constructive happening in the field of rural family life because of 
your assistance or activities. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will take up any questions that have been 

written out. We have been following the practice, Dr. Taylor, of 
having the questions written out for the speaker to answer. 

DR. TAYLOR: Well, with this batch I am sure that I better 

keep my eyes on that clock up there. 

The first is: H Is the parent education specialist a rural 
sociologist?" 

Not necessarily. That would get into a technical discussion, 

I am afraid. Not all rural sociologists would have been interested 
in parent education or even in the family circle. That is, some of 
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them are. We get specialised in certain field*. Also practically 
all sociologist* would know this general arrangement we have been 
talking about, hut sometimes a fellow would get more interested in the 
political phase* than other*. I wouldn't put it either way. I would 
go this far, if the parent education specialist can't get into func- 
tioning in rural life in any other way than by getting the title of 
rural sociologist, we will share the title to get them out there, if 
they can't get out there any other way. There again, thinking of it 
just the way the machinery works out there in the rural districts, 
and on the State Extension Staff and even in here, maybe it wouldn't 
be the highly specialised person specialised in parent education who 
would be on the staff. Tou have got to get a utility person who can 
do a lot of things, but if you could have a complete staff, a parent 
education specialist would be a fine person to have on the Washington 
staff and would be a fine person to have on the State staff as a/ 
specialist, and they know something too. The thing that has happened 
in the last ten years in parent education in the sense of the know- 
ledge of how it works is pretty tremendous. I had the privilege of 
speaking before the National Parent Education Convention. I didn't 
feel like casting any aspersions on them. They are getting down to 
this thing, they are getting somewhere. 

The next one, I think is the same question. It says; "What 
about the contribution of parent education and family relations special- 



ist?" 



I have said all I want to say about that 
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"T3hleh Is the better extension approach to the problems of 
family life, direct or throng the normal home projects with a family 
emphasis?” 



How, df course, you mean by the "normal home projects* something 
that is already said and the sort of thing you are doing* Well, I 
think maybe I get the import of that question. That is, suppose the 
home demonstration agent knocks on the door or comes up in the yard 
to reach the farm wife and says, "Mrs. Jones, I com out here to talk 
about your relationship with your husband.* If that is what you mean 

by "direct* I am pretty sure the other approach would be better. I 

Is 

suspect that /what the questioner was getting at, so, of course, it 
would hare to be through the indirect case. It is a question of getting 
your opportunity by the regard which the family has for you and then 

* 

by being not only intelligent about these things, but having a lot of 
finesse of how to express your Intelligence. In other words, you 
won*t dare express then with the same dynamics I do in public speech 
because that is a drive. Tou can't drive on things like this. It is 
a subtler process of agriculture, if I gather what the picture is, so 
I think of the two tilings the person has in mind, that I would answer 
"Indirect.* It is throu^i the normal safeguard against a thing and 
go often when somebody wants to do the thing which you have in mind 
by Indirect method you get scared for fear after all they are side- 
stepping the issue. Keep in mind that by saying you do it in the 
other normal projects that you don't fall to do it as the opportunity 
occurs and you can 1 ' do it. Tou ought not to try to do it if you 
haven* t got a pretty keen understanding of what you are talking 
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about, I do not mean that In order to be helpful or in order to 
take your rather personal part if the family gives you an opportunity 
to that you have to be one of these extraordinary persons. That is jufrt 
so much fiction, that there are certain people who are bom artists and 
can do that sort of thing. I have known people that have been reared 
in certain circles that wouldn't be able to do it, who probably aren't 
good home demonstration agents anyway. 

"How can the social, recreational and spiritual concept of life 
be best incorporated into an extension program? H 

That is a good question, I mean that is a practical question, 
and it is not an easy one to answer. It can't just be thrust in. A 
relief director from North Dakota was in my office yesterday afternoon. 

I can't remember now what the illustration he was giving, but I remem- 

•| 

ber the principle involved was the same as this, in which they had 
worked for a long while to get people to do a certain thing and had not 
been able to get them to do it at all, but they kept hounding along 
and creating the atmosphere of knowledge of the situation so that 
people finally became cognisant of the existence of the problem. It 
had something to do with the drought. In other words, people would not 

( believe that things were in North Dakota as they have turned out to be 
in the last few years. Now they know if you are going to live year 
after year in North Dakota in the farming area there are certain things 
you have to see. They couldn't make them see them. Now they have 
seen them. The first thing that is necessary to get these things 
started is a widespread knowledge of the things which I have been 
talking about this morning. In other words, you won't get the oppor- 



t unity to put on any of these specialists, and these specialists won’t 
get an opportunity to function very well unless everybody recognises 
the task is there. That is the first thing, is to get a knowledge on 
the part of the people in charge, and not only the people in charge. 

In other words, Dr. Smith and Dr. Warburton could decide that, but 
they couldn’t do the Job. It must be on the part of the people who 
work with It out there. Tou can put a fellow on a football team and 
if nobody runs interference he would get murdered the first time an 
attack went through. The second thing is you must have available 
people to who can really click. That is a tremendously important 
thing, and never having any more sense than to think out loud, I would 
say that in the last five years since I came to Washington I mve seen 
so damn many who didn’t click in some things they thought they knew 
how to do, that I drive that thing hard, Just merely a title does not 
make a functioning personality. Out in the rural districts in the 
early days of relief, if you put the name of a case worker on somebody 
they were supposed to be an expert in handling family relationships. 
Tou have got to have the people, and better not fill the Job than to 
fill it with somebody who will mess it up. The first thing is to* 
before you incorporate this you have to get the sort of thing I have 
■been talking about this morning, widespread appreciation that there 
jSare processes that go on and on. Droughts do not destroy them, 
floods do not destroy them, the coming and going of the years do not 
destroy them. The family circle is the most constant thing there is 
in rural life. It will always be there, therefore you are talking 
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about realities, and these other things influence those relationships, 
however, hut you are talking about a definite set of things. Until 
that is widespread, you cannot incorporate then, or until you get the 
trained people* Then you will cone to the issue: Here are people we 
can get but we haven’t got enough noney. Tou are in the sane fix 
with the extension program that I am with ny family bills. Tou have 
to make a choice as to how much you shall hare for this or that. 

"Suggest how extension workers may best acquire a working 
knowledge of the subject you hare presented. " 

Well, it is In the field of sociology and psychology and that 
Is about the only answer I need to give. I know why I can't function 
in the field of soils. I don't understand chemistry. That would be 
my first limitation. I can't even get started on It. That is all 
there is to that. That is the only answer. If you know the fields 
which sociology and psychology cover, why you are going to get started. 

“How develop these values in the farm family?" 

I think we hare hit at that, yet it is a tou^i proposition, 
isn't it? I remember talking in a country district in Iowa and a 
very fine couple came up to me afterwards, both of them college 
people, farm born and reared, had been married three or four years 
and were out there battling, during the depression too, and they came 
up to talk with me afterwards, and the woman did most of the talking. 
It is not the custom, but anyway, here is what she was saying: "Now, 

I think my husband and I both believe everything you say. I thinkwe 
would like to have those things, but where is the handle we can get 
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ahold of. That is , when the horticulture specialist comes out there, 

' ’ ' ‘ '■ 

we know just exactly how to go at it. These things you are talking about, 

* 

we cannot find handles to It get ahold of it. 1 * But what is the handle? 

Tou have got to answer the question butHhe question is not easily answer- 
ed, and I remember how I answered her. It is a poor answer because 
of the fact that you step back into your own family experience, and 
I used my father, for instance, as an illustration, but that was about 
all I could do is to say there are people who do do it, who make 
their k own handles, and I do know that apparently there was not 
enough of it in our family life to keep only one of us on the farm. 

I think the only thing that carried us away was the passion for educa- 

! 

tion. That was what pulled us out. But Dad and Mother did love 

flowers and they had them. They took what was - I don't know the 

exact measurement of that inside yard fence, we had two yard fences, 

100 yards went down into actual lawn which was landscaped, plus the 

grove, I don't count that. There was about one acre that was rich 

Iowa dirt that was given over to blue grass lawn, flowers, and shrubs, 

find so forth, and they did it. They did have reading material in 

the home. They spent hard cash in order to get it. How, I knew those 

two people, naturally, as we know our fathers and mothers, well enough 

to know where the values lay. Dad was a successful farmer. He not 

only made enough to get by himself, but to pay the debts of some 

enough 

people he was foolish/to go on their notes, and owned his farm and 
improved it. But those things had real handles to him. There was 
not any question about it, and about all you can say to a person of 
that kind is it goes back to the question of what you, yourself, know 



and what you "believe is valuable and, if you believe these things are 
valuable, then you have got handles on them. If you don't believe them, 
if you don't envision them, they are floating around in the air* If 
I were to attempt to depict to you a very deep appreciation of some 
great symphony, I couldn't do it. I love music but I don't - I haven't 
got deep enough knowledge to stand up here and do what Vanderpool 
did down in my class. He was in the Metropolitan Opera Company for 
six years. He knew it so well, the thing just lived, he could tell it. 

I couldn't do it. If, however, you were to ask me, How did you learn 
to love music and appreciate it as much as you do?" I would have 
to say, "Well, not by learning the bars or the scales, because I can't 
read a note, but by participating in it, and then hearing more of it 
and then hearing more of it until it became like Shakespeare's jealousy, 
a green-eyed monster." That is a pretty hard answer, a difficult 
answer, but it is the answer to every psychological and cultural 
value there is, that you cannot measure off in yards and tear off a 
strip and say, feere it is, so much a yard." Those values are in- 
herent in themselves and you appreciate those values only by the 
consumption of the goods or service itself. In other words, ii phyil* 
cial values and physical processes are like this. All of us learn 
in our early economics what the law of falling utilities is, namely, 
that if you are hungry for a banana and you eat one banana you are not 
quite so hungry for bananas, and if you eat two you are still less 
hungry, and after awhile it is nausea to talk about eating bananas. 

There is a law of falling utilities, you surfeit the organism sooner 
or later. That is not true of these psychological things. They go 



like this, they make the meat they feed upoa. It is like the man 
said about the neighbors girl when her mother was upraiding her, the 
girl was going to high school, and her mother was upraiding her for 
going out so much, and the hired man stuck his head in the back door 
and made this remark: "The more they go, the/ more they want to go." 

He had his finger right smack on the way these things develop. How 
do you put handles to it? If you can just get at first a little bit 
here and a little bit there, and get the experience, the handles will 
develop themselves in the lives of people. I am not going to say any- 
more about it. I am a long ways from knowing all there is to know, 

I told you the truth that what I am supposed to know I got out of the 
fields of sociology and psychology. 

«Is it more easy to develop desirable family relationships in 
those families with reasonably satisfactory levels of income or in 
farm family groups with a subsistence or below average economic income?" 

Again that is a question I cannot answer absolutely, but I 
would answer in this way, that you probably get the best in an area 
where the level does not fall too low, otherwise you put strains on 
the family and things happen which I mentioned. Similarly, you cannot 
get it if you get too high, They get too highfalutlng, they get 
cock-eyed values that destroy these things. It is in the area where 
you have got balance. I don't think the processes in Knut Hamsun's 
book on hanger dare take place. He has this artist who has come through 
on the basis of art until he starves himself literally to death. Tou 
cannot do that thing, you actually kill these very things I am talk- 
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lng abdut or they ride off Into such an aesthetic plane that they 
■become mental abnormalities and they actually do become crazy, and 
only crazy people live and fight for the things after a certain point. 
The only thing I can answer is that you must have the whole thing. 

It never is either or. It is a question of balance in between. You 
must not leave income out. Just as you must not leave any of these 
things out. 

M Ia family life largely influenced by church philosophy? 

v 

Shall Extension then teach religion ? ” 

Well, I have run a good many question boxes and I have never 
refused to answer a question, but I recognize in answering them some- 
times my answer is worth more than it is in other cases, and my answer 
first is this: 1 don't think the preaching of a philosophy ever does 
very much. I don't know how one person is going to present an idea 
to another person unless he tells it to him, if he does have the 
opportunity to do so. I am not saying that the passing of an ex- 
perience by word of mouth is totally futile, but I am saying that iiw 
to stand up and preach doesn*t get very far. I think I am talking 
as a social psychologist when I say that the second thing is I either 
don t know itiat religion is or religion is something that permeates 
all life and is not necessarily restricted to churches* therefore, if 
you don't use the symbolism that the preacher uses, why, of course, 
you can teach religion but, if you are going to start quoting the 
Bible, some rough farmer will kick you out the £ gate and tell you he 
has some minister to do that. 



"Shall the hired man live frith the farm family?" 

You cannot answer that question. In the Mid-west our hired 
men always lived with the farm family. If you go down into the deep 

South you are talking csasy. That changes the situation. This is a 

practical problem * that works out according to custom, and custom 
is probably right. 

"How much shall we encourage ascendency?" 

That would lead me out into the margins of my own knowledge 
where I would probably be guessing part of the time and it would take 

a good bit of time to say what I think. I can give you this sort of 

an illustration. Sometimes I think in rearing children you are great- 
ly handicapped by knowing these things, sometimes you are helped. 

In rearing my own children I can give you an illustration. When my 
own little boy, no longer little because he is six feet one and 
weighs more than I do, when he was a little shaver we lived on a Head 
end street. It was just sort of a neighborhood out there, real nice 
neighborhood. It was not on traffic, and a cluster of families up 
there. Because he was taller and longer armed, he became sort of a 
boas in the neighborhood. He could reach further than the other boys 
could hit. There was no question in my mind by the time he was 
four years old he was developing plenty of ascendency. When we did 
have to give up this house, we made the question sf of the neighborhood 
in which we moved a part of the issue, the question of rectifying 
that situation so that he would not become a little bully. X never 
did believe in going out and all the time scolding about it. I 
think the play process should be natural and let run. The thing to 
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do was to set a stage. We moved, into the next neighborhood the 
situation changed very distinctly. Many of you who would see my son 
now wouldn't believe this happened, but in that case an older boy 
who had been sort of a buddy of his got to lording it over him, no 
fights, but when the State College was playing baseball, why, son would 
outrun the other kid and get the baseball first, but he would wait for 
Adolph to pick it up. The process had worked out a little too far the 
other way, so what you do is change the situation a little bit. 
Ascendency, both from the standpoint of the psychological satisfaction 
of the individual, I believe you must feel that you are going some 
place, that means at least before life is satisfactory to you. If 
the ascendency, however, must be measured with a furious intent 
to attain objects which you in yourself doubt the value of, then 
ascendency has become a habit in and of itself that drives you 
just because it is ascendency, but that is a subtle process. It is 
like skating on thin ice. Remember how we used to do that? Here is 
a hole. Skate fast and see how close you can get to it. Of course, 
we have the two great psychological types, the introvert and extrovert. 
The extrovert is the one that all the time wants to be the man who 
handles things. The introvert wants to sit under the tree and say, 

"I am not better than ay father so let me die.” That won't do 
either* 

THE CHAIRMAN: Interesting as itfis, I believe we had better 

quit. Wewill add these questions to your speech and give you a 
chance to answer them. 
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Speaker: Mr. John J. Higgle , Farm Security Administration. 

In discussing this problem of the farm family living, I think 
we need to go back a little bit to get the background and the develop- 
ment that has preceded the things we are trying to do today. 

The rural rehabilitation program began as a relief proposi- 
tion under the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Down in the 
counties the county relief administrators and social service workers 
went out and made living budgets for people and supplied those 
people with the things they happened to have available and tried to 
fill out their budget. It was designed more to keep these people 
alive than anything else. Then they got the idea that these people 
in the rural counties shotild be able to raise part of their living 
and cut down the relief expenditure, and so they made plans to lend 
these people, or purchase for them, cows and pigs and chickens, 
ploughs, and mules, and so forth so that they could raise part of 
their living and cut down the relief expenditures. 

However , they went out and got some agriculturally trained 
people to head up that sort of thing and Immediately the thing began 
to develop as a part of the agricultural program. They weren't con- 

f. 

tent xvith these people making a large part of their living, but they 
wanted to set them up as subsistence farmers at first, and gradually 
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in these county offices these boys that were put in charge of this 
embryo program began to work out for themselves on cards, probably on 
one side of a card, an abbreviated farm plan. When the program was 
taken over by the Resettlement Administration, by reason of experi- 
ence in developing of farm plans and feeding these familes from a 
subsistence standpoint, it was immediately decided to put out there 
with these county supervisors a county home supervisor who would take 
care of the living end of it, family end of it. And together during 
the past two years they worked out what we have today, a farm and 
home plan, for each of these families to whom we made loans. 

Row these are only — the ones I am talking about this morning — 
our rural rehabilitation clients. We have some emergency activities 



and client activities, which we consider the core of the program. 

Now these farm and home plans which I am going to pass through 
here this morning have been developed by accumulating those abbrevi- 
ated farm-home plans that were started out there in the beginning and 
consolidating them together, on the advise of extension people and of 

J 

people in the Department here into rather comprehensive plans* As I 
said, they are the core of the program* This Administration of course 
being a governmental agency has been concerned in procedure and in a 
lot of the administrations with the regulations that have been laid 
down by the Treasury Department, necessarily so, and with customary 
practices with regard to security, which are more or less of a legal 
problem, and during the set-up stages those things have apparently 
over-shadowed some of these things that some of us are interested in, 
EspEsiaii necessarily so, but when we get down to the cor© of the 
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problem, we find more and more that the success that we are having 
with these families depends upon whether or not, in the first place, 

i 

•I 

we can work out farm-home plans for them that will provide the 
necessary income, and second, whether we can keep them to it and 
supervise them in the operations that are planned. 

Now there are a number of difficulties connected with that. 

In the first place, we have recruited our field personnel, most of 

where 

them agriculturally trained, and in some areas ''they have not been ava^l 
able they are people Tilth home experience. The home supervisors to 
a large degree are farm trained, they have their B. S. degrees, and 
they are further along in their farm-home training than are the farm 
supervisors, but we have recruited these people from a great many 
different interests; that is, they have had different interests before, 
they haven't been thinking about this problem, and these forms have 
been designed not only to set up the client with a plan which is 
workable but also to lead this personnel into an analysis of the 
situation and an analysis of what can be done with these clients on 
the basis of the plans. And one of our difficulties has been to get 
these things working all over the country with a large force of 
possibly 2300 county supervisors and possibly 1500 home supervisors, 
getting them working in harmony, getting them thinking along the 
same lines with regard to the coordination of the farm-home plan, 
and as a matter of fact, to get them, through the use of instructions 
and these plans, to get down to the fundamental problem of farm and 
home management which are back of the success of any plan that they 
might make. 
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Nov/ I think that that probably will serve to introduce what I 
have to say, and I want to base my discussion on the two cases that I 
have selected which you can follow pretty well from these forms. In 
a general way you will note that the home management plan takes into 

consideration what has been done with this family and what it is 

■ 

planned to do during the coming year,. It considers the food and the 
clothing and the household and community activities separately. The 
farm plan. Part II, takes into consideration the soil resources, and 
in the second place last year's business, which is pretty much an 
indication of what he is able to do, and also his eligibility for aid 
and his assets or liabilities, Next, his crop or livestock plans, 
and finally his financial summary,,' on which any loan we might want to 
extend is based. 

I might say that the county and home supervisors when they get 
an application, they get some preliminary data which indicates what 
resources they have and what they have been doing on the investiga- 
tion sheet, and then they go out and according to the proper procedure 
they make out these farm and home plans with the whole family, 
supposedly the head of the family, whether it is the man or the 
woman, agrees with the other one in the family as to what should be 
included in the farm plan, hs w&tl as what should be included in the 
home plan, and because of the pressure of time in some instances, 
particularly where a family feels that all they need is credit rather 
than supervision, there is a tendency sometimes to skip over any 
reorganization or any improvement which might be made in the farm 
management on that place or the home management. That is another one 
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of our minor difficulties. 

I have here a farm and home plan and the docket of one of our 
clients, and because I say that these things are tied so closely to- 
gether I am going to discuss in a preliminary way here both the farm 
and home plans . 

This client has been with us three years and he is an owner of 
this farm. He has one boy nine years old. They have a $3500 farm 
and they have a $3500 mortgage on the real estate. They have assets 
of $844 in the way of tools and supplies j that is, they did at the 
end of the second year — I don’t have the first year here handy — but 
their total assets were $4,844. Now I want to point out that while 
this is a supposedly low income farmer and needs public aid, at the 
same time these figures indicate that possibly there are a good many 
people who are considered rather substantial farmers that are in the 
same category. Total assets were $4,844 and total liabilities $5,909. 
In other words, he had a minus net worth of $1,065. At the begin- 
ning of this year this man's land had probably increased |500, was 
worth $4,000, but still his total assets were $5,404 and his total 
liabilities were $6,649, or a minus net worth of $1,244. In other 
words, he vras $200 worse off than he was the year before as far as 
assets and liabilities were concerned. 

Now this man realized within $200 the income that was planned 

for him on this farm plan in 1936. There was about $3,000 worth of 

income planned, $2,950 to be exact, and he realized $2,752 of it. 

He is a poultry farmer. Now in 1936 the home management plan for 

this family provided—! will give you a little bit in detail because 
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I want you to get the picture here that this family would buy $54,60 
worth of milk, they would buy $6,50 worth of cheese, they Would buy 
$36,40 worth of butter; they would buy $19,10 worth of bacon, lard, 
and pork; beef and veal $39; fish and game $6,00, a total of $64,10 
for meat. At the same time they would raise $11,25 worth of poultry 
valued at farm prices and $12,00 worth of eggs. Now you get down to 
vegetables, they would buy $10.42 worth of potatoes, they would i*aise 
$2.24 worth of tomatoes, and citrus fruits, of course they would not 
raise those and would buy $23.70 worth of citrus fruits and other 
green vegetables. They would raise $9,00 worth of peas and beans and 
buy $7.50; they would raise $4,00 worth of other vegetables and buy 
$3.20; they would can $12.50 worth of vegetables and buy $13.00 
worth, and dry vegetables they would buy $2.10. The total for 
vegetables produced and canned would be $27.74 and bought $59.90, 

Now of the fresh fruits they would — I will not give you those in 
detail— they would raise $15.00 worth and they would buy $27,35. 

QUESTION: Is this what they did buy or is that what they 

' 

would buy if they lived in town? 

MR. RIGGLE: That is what they did buy out on this poultry 

farm. 

QUESTION: Is that approved by your Administration? 

MR. RIGGLE: I will get to that. They buy $5.20 worth of 

flour; they buy $43.75 worth of cereals and bread; sugar and honey 
$11.70; tea, coffee, etc., $17.00; salts and spices, $6.00, and 
canning sugar, $2.50, a total of $86,15 for those items. In other 
words, they were raising $65.99 worth and they bought $335 worth. 



I -want to discuss that from the food standpoint first. That 
was in 1936. I pointed out to you that these people had gone back 
$200 in their net worth, so maybe that gives you some indication of 
what I am driving at here. Now in 1937, going over those same items, 
they were producing $191.40 as compared to $65.99 and buying $389.50 
as compared to $335. Their cash living expense, taking into considera- 
tion this food, including $389.50 for food, $55 for clothing, $177 
for household supplies and household operating costs, $1.50 for fur- 
nishing and equipment, $18 for medical care, $21 for personal ex- 
penses, and $135 for family development, which included about $100, 

I think, worth of life insurance, was $841 for 1937 and 1936, it was 
$670. In other words, it increased just short of $200. 

Now this is a family of three people, one boy nine years old, 
and I think from my limited knowledge possibly the outlay they have 
here for food they probably are pretty well fed. I think probably 



they had a pretty well-balanced diet, but that would be subject to 



some analysis. 

Now in addition to that there is another thing to take into 
consideration and that is that the farm operating expenses for 1936 
for this poultry farm were $2,570 as compared to a projected income 
for that year of $2,964j and for this last year they were $2,581 as 
compared to a projected income of $3,651.98. This man was buying 44 
tons of feed to feed those chickens, and all the farming that he was 
doing on this poultry farm, which was on about an acre of ground, was 
one garden for home use, sixty by a hundred feet. Now I want you to 
remember that case. 
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QUESTION: Where is he located? 

MR* RIGGLE: New Jersey. 

Now we are going across the river to Pennsylvania. This man 
has been with us three years too. There are in this family five boys 
ranging from six to fourteen years and four girls ranging from five 
to fifteen years of age. Without going into the details of the 
different food items concerned here, this family planned to buy 
#215.90 worth of food and raise #886 worth in 1957. Their total 
cash living expense involving those items I gave you a while ago was 
#523. Now this is a family of eleven people compared to three. The 
total operating expense for this farm, which is a general farm, by 
the way, involves the growing of 21 acres of wheat, 22 acres of corn, 

15 of oats, 25 of soy beans, 3 acres of potatotes, 4 acres of sweet 
corn, 1 acre of onions, 1 acre of lima beans, 1 acre of peas, and 
provides for the care of seven producing milk cows, the butohering 
of one veal, three hogs, and the keeping of a hundred hens. His cash 
farm expense was #1300 j his projected income, estimated income, was 
#2,357, and he exceeded that by #250. The first year that he started 
out-- that was the second year— his cash farm expenses were #659 and his 
total projected income was #1,473, so he started from nothing. He 
was a relief case. 

The point I want to make between these two samples which I 
have picked out, not because they are extreme because you can’t get 
too many extremes if they are properly approved, but within the 
limits that some of them get through that shouldn’t, is that— I forgot 
to' tell you that this man here, his total net worth is #1,438 which 
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is a considerable increase over what it was the first year, about 
four or five hundred dollars over what it was the first year. It 
shows how closely the financial planning for family living is wrapped 
up in the farm income and what a contribution the proper planning of 
the family living can make to the ability of that family to work out 
a rehabilitation if that is what they are doing, or to grow in income 
and the possibilities of the things they can do with that income. 

In other words, when you start to plan financially for the 

family living, you are thinking of two things possibly; first, of 

' 

couse, people interested in living; secondly, I don’t know whether 
they are interested in a plan, a dwelling, or in clothes, I can’t 
tell you that, but they are interested in things consummable immedi- 
ately and things that go to make up the home that they live in. .And 
the more I look at these plans— and by the way I had an opportunity 
to sit in for the past four or five weeks in the loan' program section 
where they examine these things, where they examine them before they 
allow any loans — the more I think that the ability of the family to 
live properly and plan for that living depends upon the income that 
the farm and home can produce together, I think that we have prob- 
ably had that feeling all the time and everybody has that feeling, 
but the more it is borne out here when you examine these individuals 
plans, the more we see that we can’t provide for proper family living 
unless the home management is coordinated with the farm management, 
and that financial planning for family living is just as much con- 
cerned with cutting down the cash outgo for consummable goods as it 
is enhancing the income. 



~ 



Here is a family of eleven people raising about $889 vrorth of 
their family living and buying less than $300, I believe it was. 

Their cash income as far as the farm was conoerned was approximately 
a thousand dollars more than their cash outgo, and on the other hand 
we have a family of three people who were buying $400 worth of cash 
living or food rather, and about $841 worth of cash living and pro- 
ducing about $191 worth in their second year. Now I don’t believe 
that we can get away from the .fact that in addition to providing for 
the consummable goods that they can equip that house properly just 
in so far as they are able to show a surplus of cash income over 
outgo. In other words, they capitalize the home as well as the farm 
out of that surplus, whether they borrow the money in the first place 
to do it or not. Similarly it has to come out of the surpluses that 
they can earn and that gets right back to what these people do in the 
way of labor. It gets back to labor income of these families, whether 
it is devoted to producing farm crops, livestock, or the products of 
their own food supply, and pretty much I think the financial planning 
in family living is going to depend on how the labor of the family is 
used, how far it is used to provide not only the farm income but also 
the family living. 

If we consider that the cash income of farmers of this country 
was about nine billion dollars and there are about six million farm 
families, the cash income for each family is about $1500, and the 
share of that that goes for farm operating expenses is pretty large, 
interest on mortgages for seed, fertilizer, labor, etc., there isn't 
going to be a whole lot of it left on which to plan these expenditures 
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for family living because if they are not able to operate the farm, 
pay up the interest, etc., they won’t have any place to live. They 
vail be forced possibly, so far as ownership is concerned, to go into 
the tenant class and so far as the tenant class is concerned, they 
would be getting more and more in debt and they can’t get any more 
credit. So in the last analysis, it is going to depend pretty much 
on the ability of that family to spread their labor upon the produc- 
tion of crops and livestock which will bring in the cash income of the 
farm, and I say that while we have been working with a group of people 
which includes those people who are down and out and a good many of 
them forced to go onto relief, clear up to those with a credit status 
so that they can get credit from the Farm Credit Administration or 
local credit agencies, we are not finding a whole lot of difference 
in this particular respect, and if the cash income of the average 
farm in this country is $1500, out of which the farm operating ex- 
penses and interest on the mortgages and cash rent and everything has 
to be paid, I expect this problem is not much different with all the 
farmers in the country. 

I want to cite just one more little example of what I am get- 
ting at from the standard of living of farm families. We have another 
case of a person who went out and bought two acres of land valued at 
abovit $7,000 with the buildings on it. That house had modern equip- 
ment with a furnace, electric refrigerator, and bath, and this man 
was keeping 2,000 birds, a poultry farm again. He was living pretty 
much on a city scale. He was spending $1200 for cash living expenses. 
Out of those birds he probably had a labor income of fxa somewhere 



around twelve or fifteen hundred dollars. Now it is apparent on the 
face of it that out of that labor income he can’t support a $7,000 
establishment from the standpoint of home living. Certainly he was 
going backward as far as his poultry enterprise and his loan was con- 
cerned. 

Before I close — that is just an added example — -I want to men- 
tion how we have taken care of some of these other things, or begin- 
ning to take care of them. The matter of home equipment. I want to 
cite a case in Virginia where these people have gotten together and 
organized a community equipment center which includes, in addition to 
farm operating equipment for possibly sixty or seventy families, a 
community canning plant because they have steam for the canning plant, 
they have steam for a laundry, they have laundry equipment and sewing 
equipment. Those people come in there and pay a fee, I think it is 
25 or 35 cents an hour for the use of the laundry equipment, and they 
are getting it done in two or three hours where they used to spend 
possibly a whole day at it for the larger families. That is because 
the farm income of these low income families will not allow them to 
capitalize into this expensive equipment. This is adt what it is 
designed to solve — that problem. We find the indications are that it 
may work out. 

From the standpoint of the health of these people, a good many 
of these families that we get, the majority of them have illness, 
miseries, that have been with them for some time. Some of them are 
pretty serious, they have organic troubles, they have hernias, they 
have chronic appendicitis, they have all kinds of eye trouble and ear 



trouble, everything that you would find in a group of people that have 
never been able to finance the taking care of these things. In one 
area last year they reduced the number of families who needed medical 
attention, because they gave them treatment ahead of time when they 
needed it, to seven per cent, and in these home management plans you 
will find there provisions for medical attention, and in these particu- 
lar ones I think one of them got $50 a year and the other one $15. In 
addition to that, where they need emergency treatment, operations, 
etc., if their farm-home plan won't carry it, they give them a grant 
to help them over that emergency, and their farm olan or home plan 
is not in jeopardy because of that situation, ^ut the primary develop- 
ment I was thinking of was this, that these people have gotten to- 
gether in a good many counties now, and other low income families 
whether they are clients or not, and they have borrowed $25 and with 
that $25 together with $25 from different families they have hired a 
doctor who gives them routine treatment, examinations, etc. — he 
doesn’t take care of operations, but he does give them treatment for 
the ordinary ills on a flat salary basis. I said on a flat salary 
basis. What happens is they pool this fund with the secretary of the 
local medical association, and he audits the bills sent in by these 
doctors, and they have agreed with these doctors that they will charge 
a rate v/hich was developed during the relief days, so much for each 
kind of treatment, and they are getting their medical attention that 
way. These two group items, the one taking care of the home manage- 
ment in a group action and the medical care by group action, are two 
of the developments that we are working on now that we hope will 
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amount to something in the future. 
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CONTRIHJTIONS TO FAMILY -LIVIIIG TBROUGH 



CONSUMER EDUCATION 

By R. S. Hadsell, Conference of Extension 
Service Staff, Washington, D« C., Dec. 16, 1937. 

There is evidence on every hand of the increasing tendency of 
individuals to think of themselves as consumers as well as producers. 
Because we are here today as members of the Department of Agriculture, 

1 should like to illustrate this change by referring to/|farm groups^ Aw 
my own home State, uiiVn .i.in" ... tt-*! — i ,. u.u<Bn a w iw the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation. cite the 18th annual report (P&C, 

of the Executive Secretary of th4$ organization, Mr. Murray Li nco ln, 
as indication of the trend of thought among farm groups. 

Speaking of producer and consumer activity, Mr. Lincoln said, 

"The more I analyze these two phases of human activity, the more I am 
amazed at the degree which we think of ourselves as producers, largely 
forgetting ourselves as consumers. 

"It would be folly to deny the many benefits of collective 
producer action... The world owes much to it. and I am not in any way 
intimating that people should lessen their activity along those lines, 
but a conviction is growing with me that action as producers is largely 
responsible for many of the troubles, both economic and social, that 
beset us; for the waste that there is in distribution; for the humbug 
that there is in advertising; for the shoddy goods that are foisted 
upon us; for the high cost of installment buying; and other things that 
materially lessen or destroy purchasing power. 
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"l ? m coming to the belief, 



that as farmers^ by 



ourselves, there is not much hope of our licking the present 

distributive system with its interlocking, relationship with finance, 

# 

its influence in government circles, its wide economic and 
political power, and thereby securing our rightful share of the 
nation ! s income# 

"But I do believe that if we can find the proper basis of 
relationship with the urban consume rs^ together we can dominate the 
whole field of economic production and distribution# ###■* 

A fair question to ask is: "What results have Ohio Farm Bureau 

members secured from their consumer activity?" Four years ago the 



Farm Bureau members purchased 283,000 gallons of gasoline and oil 

1TK«.lr 

through t±»^co operative association# The next year 3,800,000; the 



next 9,150,000; and this year 20,000,0004 Today they are handling 
ZZ% of the petroleum products used by Ohio farmers# Their automobile 

insurance company is the seventh largest in the United States# They 
now have their own life insurance company* and, through Rational 



Cooperatives, 




> , full line of electrical equipment 

£ ■»! j. na a - ™ j? g -b o fefc i 







wrnms i 



1 1 " 1 ■ 1w ■" nAmA 1 1 ir n r ^^-ir fum^ 

In the first six months of this year The Ohio Farm Bureau Cooperative 



purchased $ $4,417,000 worth of goods for its members ^and returned 

■Mb J 

tho savings on these purchases to increase farm jraxwkvxTng buying power. 



This is an increase of w a n a million dollars over the same period 
last year. Yea, farm family living is better in Ohio because farmers 
are beginning to think of themselves as consumers. 
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It was the opinion of ^members of your committee that the 
chief interests of this group would be in methods, problems and materials 
for consumer education* On Monday, as I was preparing these remarks, 

I glanced through some excerpts from the annual reports of extension 
workers relating to purchasing methods for food, clothing, and general 
household materials# What 1 have to say on methods of consumer 
education might well be written in terms of some of the programs 
described in these reports* Lack of time compels me merely to enumerate 
a. few general principles of procedure* 

First, any consumer education program should meet the needs 

At 

Ihe program 



and interests of the^ pc. rtl ; A /•?&&&* vL.u uUXT“ l TOi 




^grrwagh uUioj 

should grow out of the background and experience of the group; it 
should not be handed down from above* Any central planning of consumer 
programs should offer a vd.de variety of selection to^ lui-d frLUfte 
Second, wide use should be made of visual materials. A 
bibliography on Commodity Buying and Related Consumer Problem which 
the Consumers' Counsel Division is preparing will have approximately 
three pages devoted to lists of consumer education exhibit material. 
uuw^ ' iq ) f 

Third, the program, as much as possible, should be an activity 
program Grade products, conduct tests, make weii planned tours, 
build exhibits, give playlets, etc. I note that some of your groups 
aro making good use of consumer playlets, "Neighbors at the Grocery 
Store," and "A Bargain in Sheets." ■Ofj^xX/0 ^ f 
A*\ / 



A^tAj A 

J>.C. io^. 
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Fourth, whenever possible have the program result in positive 

action by the individual or the group in the direction of desirable 

changejjin their buying or consumption habits, or some other phase 

of their consumer activities* Many farm groups are getting an 

important kind of consumer education through cooperative buying 

I 

activities* There^manj^other activities which come under the 
heading of action xa±v& as contrasted with "merely talking things 



over* 



Fifth, cooperate with other agencies to promote consumer education* 
I know of several cases where Extension Service groups have cooperated 
with other agencies to promote forums or institutes on consumer 



problems, »^io 8 uooi >i, m i groups ^^^livlier discussions when gw i iyg 
having different backgrounds and interests are brought together* 



Speaking now of more specific items, I note in the reports of 
the extension workers a special emphasis on the phrase, "Read the 
label * u It seems to me that we need to place another slogan alongside 

this one, which would read, "Demand Standards for Consumer Goods*" 

') 

Although we have standards for many agricultural products, the demand 
for graded goods is not as strong as it should be* The American 
Standards Association now has an Advisory Committee on Standards for 
Ultimate 
standards 

only as rapidly as consumers demand standardized goods when they buy* 

There are two difficulties vdiich leaders of consumer discussion •, 
groups are sure to encounter early in their work* The first difficulty 
is the so-called conflict between farmer and consumer groups, or more 
specifically between marketing and consume ^cooperatives. 



Consumer Goods* The program of this agency is to establish 
for consumer goods, but it caii||progress 
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La’S Conference on the High Cost of Living in New York 
City, in which representatives of over &&T consumer, labor, religious 



and social service groups participated, there was not one word of 



complaint against the farmer. The really harsh words of the members 

*sc a* • 

of the conference were directed against the monopolies whicn^a 





the processing and distribution of certain has i c pteXu » ^ Indicative 
of the new viewpoint was the announcement at this meeting of the 
formation of a consumers 1 cooperative by the Hew York City Milk 
Consumers Protective Committee to deal directly with an up-state New 
York milk producers cooperative* It is direct cooperative action of 
this kind that will destroy the old picture of the conflict 



between consumer and marketing coo-perativps 



' \ ' 

The second |ii^ ilwu 1 ^ y^conc e mtt nsume r organization* Every 
intelligent consumer realizes that the improvement of his individual 
position as a consumer can be secured only as he joins forces with 
others to make his influence felt. 



> 



Let me review the present status of consumer organization* /^fhere 



.!,«B /)sjbhree active agencies which test and rate consumer goods by 



brand name: Consumers* Research, Washington, N* J.; Consumers* Union, 

New York City; and Inter -Mountain Consumers Service, Denver, Colorado* 
These three agencies now have approximately 130,000 members* During 
the last year two other similar agencies were organized^ Consumers* 
Informer Association of Los Angeles suspended operation after getting 
out two issues of its publication, "The Consumers* Informer," one of 



which contained the perfectly absurb statement that food cooked in 

ieitteriovic, 

aluroinum cooking utensils was j>and had a tendency to cause 



cancer* - wo iirl o^-t 1 r » i n pen led t i 'vrn u y lii>M * 
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A report from the Chicago Better Business Bureau that the Consumers 1 

Bureau of Standards located in that city pj e sdwg »gq d have disputes over 

kJU ju its ' 

the ratings of goods^in ^publication Consumers * Preference 
submitted to the itollon Institute or the Massachusetts Institute of 



Technology. Eo arrangements had been made for such service, and 
both agencies are demanding a retraction of the statement as they 
do not handle this type of work. The point I wish to make here is 
that ■&& ivivxext consumerjjinterest m, ' "in f m * i iiiTCT Tf l i in the 
comparative ratings of brands of goods has arrived at a point where 
it is likely to be exploited. Leaders need to be on the lookout 
for fly-by-night rating agencies that conduct their work on a 
haphazard basis. Seemingly we need a rating agaiiayxffEY service 
for rating agencies as well as for consumer goods. 



Business is finding it worth while to give attention to consumer 
organization. Seemingly run on a high plane and with the controlling 
vote in the hands of consumer representatives is the Consumer-Retailer 
Relations Council of the National Retail Dry Goods Association made up 
of department stores and mail order houses. This organization aims to 
promote informative labeling and other aids to better consumer-retailer 
relationships. It is backing the standards program of the Advisoxy 
Committee on Ultimate Consumer Goods organized last year by the American 
Standards Association. It is to be financed, according to announcements 
by consumer and retailer contributions. Obviously, however, the lion's 
share of the money i mniilft will have to come from the 



retai lers 
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iforth careful watching is the proposed ConsumerS^oundation which 
has been allotted $25,000 by the Institute of Distribution, a chain 
store trade group, to exploi-e the proper scope and function of a 
national consumer organ, izati oh^ngage^ in educating the consumer on 
subjects that call for effective consumer action# Dr# Robert S* Lynd 
of Columbia University, after attending one of the organization meetings 
for the Consumers Foundation wrote an article for the Dew York Times in 
which he said* n At this critical stage of consumer organization the 
movement faces precisely the danger which labor has been facing in the 
form of the ’company union# 1 The whole movement can be aborted if the 
present plan of manufacturing and retailing trade associations to set 
up ’kept’ consumer pressure groups is allowed to go forward unchecked# 
Chain store legislation and price fixing legislation have awakened 
many trade associations to the fact that the consumer has an equity 
which can be used as convenient asbestos gloves to pull business 
chestnuts (and incidentally some consumer chestnuts) out of the fire# 
Plans are actively under way to organise the 7/omen of the country as 
consumers who can be marshalled conveniently as the occasion arises 
as a ’front’ behind which trade associations can fight for what they 
want#** therefore have the additional problem for loaders of 
discussion groups to be on the lookout for ’kept’ consumer organizations! 



jiflHM w*r»_ a* * jt_n. I 






The Consumers’ National Federation of New York City is an effort to 
coordinate the work of many agencies having an interest in consumer problems, 
It is the agency which organized the Conference on the ^igh (jost of living 
held recently in New York City# 2£3 organizations sent delegates to 

this meeting# 
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A third type of consumer organization is the group which works 
for the improvement of labor standards and working conditions. T} ie 
first of these was the National Consumers League, organized in 1899, 
which spends most of its time vrorking for labor legislation. The 
second is the League of Women Shoppers, organized in June 1935, to 
provide a channel of expression for women who wish to use their 
purchasing power to improve the working conditions ef—bhos e- -employed 
in manufacturing and selling the goods they buy. They investigate 
and report irvjs'jV. to consumers on conditions behind strikes. 

i 

Confining its activities at first to N e w York City, the League now has 
branches in Washington and several other cities. 

A fourth type of organization' is represented by the consumer 
divisions set up by states and cities. The New York City Department 
of Markets, heights and Measures has a Consumers Division which gives 
a five minute daily broadcast of market information for housevdves in 
New York City. The Hew Jersey State Department of Agriculture has a 
Division of Consumer Information. The Minnesota State Department of 
Agriculture has a Consumers Division. The State Department of 
Agriculture in Michigan has just acquired a Consumers* Counsel. At 
a convention of the heads of State Agricultural Departments held last 
year representatives of 14 states indicated that their departments 
intended to set up some kind of consumer service section. As most of 
these agencies specialize in consumer information on agricultural 
products this development is of special interest to Extension Service 



1 eaders 
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w The fifth and last type of organization is the group of Federal 

consumer agencies. Of course, there are many agencies in the Federal 
Government which serve consumers. There are three, however, which have 
the word "consumer'' in their titles. Of those, only one, the Consumers* 

Counsel of the National Bituminous Coal Commission, has been authorized 
by Act of Congress. This agency has just issued a publication, "How- 
Much Heat," a plea for consumer standards for bituminous coal. An 

" 0 Otuau&I Cral, 1 ' ^ 

article^e scribing the activities of this agency -w Ll - l^o ^carried in the 

Dj2-c 19 $^ *1P 

iawt^i s sue of the CONSUMERS * GUIDE. f| The Consumers* Project of the 
Department of Labor is concerned with standards for consumer goods; andA&Lstf^. 

ibU 4 ■ ^ 

Athene consumers organized in cooperatives# It has recently issued such 

publications as Specifications for Purchasing Canned Fruits and Vegetables*^ 
^.©r „ , tl Consumers 

£ Cooperative Statutes and Decisions , n n A Model Cooperative Law," "Bills 

and Paws Affecting Consumers, T! and "Analysis of Condition, ^eiality, and 
Size Requirements of United States and State Standards for Fresh Fruits 
and Vegetables and Legal Standards for Dairy Products#" One hundred and 
seventeen different kinds of fresh fruits, vegetables, and nuts; and 
ten tpes of dairy products are included in this latter bulletin# 

Let me outline briefly sprne of the a^ivites of the Consumers’ 

Counsel Divisi Program Operations Section made up of economists 



examine the proposed marketing agreements and other parts of the farm 
program^ of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration to see that consumer 
interests receive due recognition# The Administrative Service Section 
handles approximately 400 letters per week asking for information on 
consumer problems# A Research and Statistical Section carries on research 

i 

in price trends and any special surveys conducted by the Division such as 

sj 

the survey of consumer preferences for citrus fruits and juices, and the 
milk consumption survey# 
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This Section is undertaking a national survey of weights and measures 
administration in cooperation with the National Conference on Weights 
and Measures, which we hone will result in a study outline 'for consumer 
groups on weights, and measures. This Section also is making a national 
survey of consumer education in cooperation with the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Main function of the Consumers* Service Section is getting out 
the CONSUMERS * GUIDE and any general publications of the Division. The 
CONSUMERS’ GUIDE now goes to approximately 100,000 consumers. A special 
effort has been made to get the GUIDE into the hands of the loaders of 
every Extension Service discussion group dealing with consumer problems. 

A complete lis of publications of the Consumers’ Counsel Division 
is ativESivii given at the end of this paper. 

Consumer education by its very nature is in the forefront of the 
campaign to improve family living, because it gets at the fundamental 
problem, which is the education of people in the intelligent selection 
and wise use of the goods and services they need for every day living* 
Although progress has been made, a large and challenging task still 
remains in getting individuals to think of themselves as consumers as 
well as producers. 



. v 




Consumer Education Materials Available From the 
Consumers 1 Counsel Division 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
Washington, D.c. 



* 
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1. CONSUMERS ' GUIDE, an illustrated bi-weekly bulletin of informa- 

tion for consumers of agricultural products, including 
regular monthly reports on changes in food supplies and 
prices, and special articles on quality standards and spec- 
ifications, «r nutrition problems, family budgeting, methods 
of utilizing and conserving foods, on safeguards against 
adulterated and misbranded foods, government services 
for consumers, and cooperative activities of consumers. 

Most issues include a list of study questions 'which can 
be used as a basis for group discussion of consumer prob- 
lems. The Consumers' Counsel Division will be glad to 
supply any Extension Agent with a limited number of sample 
copies for distribution, and with subscription blanks. Sub- 
scription is free. 

2. A STUDY PLAN FOR CONSUMER GROUPS, an eight point discussion 

program on consumers' problems based on material in the 
CONSUMERS' GUIDE. Back copies of the GUIDE* referred to 
in the study outline will be sent as long as they are 
available . 

3. CONSUMERS' LOOK AT EGGS, (May 1937, pp. 13) is No. 1 of a 

series of consumer study outlines designed to aid leaders 
of groups interested in discussing buying problems. This 
number gives full directions for two programs on the nu- 
tritional value of eggs, on how to identify quality, on 
government grades and State egg laws. Available only by 
purchase from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. 0. } 100. 

4. COOPERATIVE BOOKSHELF, (May 1937, pp. 13), an annotated bib- 

liography of Government publications on consumers ' coop- 
eration. Available only by purchase from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., 50. 

5. CONSUMER SERVICES OF GOVERNMENT AGENCIES. (In press) Lists 

all the offices in the Federal Government whose work offers 
some aid to consumers in their buying problems^and all edu- 
cational material, printed and visual, available from these 
offices. If you so desire, your name will be placed on the 
mailing list to receive this free publication as soon as it 
comes from the press. 
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6. CONSUMERS' BOOKSHELF. (In press for release in February 1958.) 

A carefully annotated bibliography of publications of Federal, 
State and local governments and non-commercial independent 
agencies on commodity buying and related consumer problems. 

One section contains many references to publications especially 
useful to teachers of consumer courses in the public schools. 
Most of the materials listed are low cost pamphlets. All the 
information for ordering is included. This pamphlet will be 
sold by the Superintendent of Documents. Write the Consumers’ 
Counsel Division for price information. 

7. CONSUMERS ' MARKET SERVICE, one page by-weekly mimeographed re- 

lease, a news flash summarizing the latest available infor- 
mation on supplies of agricultural commodities intended for 
use of buyers for cooperatives or other consumer groups. 

8. The following reprints of articles from the CONSUMERS * GUIDE 

are available free on request: 

Are Price Tags Enough? 

Bread Facts For Consumers. 

9. The Consumers' Counsel Division makes an effort to collect the 

latest available materials for consumer education. This 
file of commodity buying pamphlets, course materials developed 
by schools and colleges, and discussion outlines on consumer 
problems, is available for use by any one at the Office of the 
Consumers' Counsel, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO FAMILY LIVING THROUGH 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
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ADDRESS BY 

UR. J. M. CARMODY, RURAL ELEC TRI FI CATIOil AJ3LEENISTRATI ON 
BEFORE TEE EXTENSION STAFF CQHESREHOII 
DECS.EBER 16, 1937 
3:30 P.M. 

ROffivi 1039 - SOUTH BUILDING 



I was a little surprised when I heard that your very delightful 
and charming Dr. Baker feels that perhaps farmers cannot afford to pay 
for electricity. That rather stumped me for a moment and I wondered 
whether that ought to have any bearing upon what I say to you, but I 
concluded that it ought not to have any bearing, because Dr. Baker 
knows so much more about the potentialities of farm families with 
respect to earning their own living and buying things than I shall ever 
know that I should not attempt to argue the question with him. I 
thought it might be better if we accepted the fact that those farmers 
who do not noiv have electricity and those farm families that are not 
so served will never be satisfied with their lives on the farm until 
they do have it. That doesn’t mean that all of them will have it, 
but w T e know very well that almost without exception and in spite of 
what a fexv people tell us, over a period of time farm families do want 
electricity. As a matter of fact, only this week there came into my 
office representatives of the individual plants, one man representing 
six or seven companies that manufacture these lighting plants and an- 
other representing the battery people that furnishes batteries, and 
what disturbs them is that they cannot find a farmer that does not ex- 
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pect to Lave high line electricity in a comparatively short time. 

They cannot even get batteries renewed; they cannot sell batteries 
because everybody tells them that he and his neighbors are going to 
have electricity. Of course, that is not true, but I find it diffi- 
cult to persuade them. That is not our business to tell farmers that 
they cannot have it. We have no such right. The fact of the matter 
is that, operating under a statute passed by the Congress, we are re- 
quired to see that wherever groups of farmers can organize a feasible 
project, they get money if it is available. And we cannot then go on 
and say to any group of farmers anywhere, any individual group of far- 
mers, that there is no chance of vour ever having electricity. Our 
own business is to see that they do get it within the possibility of 
the appropriation and, of course, always on the assumption that the 
particular project for which the money is loaned shows every evidence 
of being feasible and paying in the end, 

Now, I think I ought to say to this group that, so far as I can 
learn, when the Administration was set up the people who organized the 
Administration and who set up the machinery apparently expected the 
existing power companies to borrow these funds and in turn build ex- 
tensions to their lines out in the rural areas. The organization 
was set up pretty much on that basis and a very small number of people 
brought in, some of them, I think almost all of them having had pre- 
vious utility experience and being in position to deal with utilities 
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in those matters of borrowing and lending. About that time the 
Holding Act got under way in Congress and Hewton Baker, who was 
counsel for many power companies, told them not to borrow this money 
to extend their lines but rather to put their energies into fighting 
the Holding Act. That left our REA without customers. 

The next step was to find out how - and through what channels 
this money could be gotten to those farmers who really wanted elec- 
tricity. There were large numbers of them writing in, individually, 
but they were not always organized. Then the Administration asked 
Boyd Fisher to see what could be done among the various farm agencies, 
and from his activities came a good deal of encouragement for cooper- 
atives, with the result that today we have loaned approximately 80 
millions of dollars, and some 80 percent of it, and I would say per- 
haps 90 percent of it has been loaned to electric cooperatives made 
up of the farmers themselves. A very small percentage, perhaps one 
or two percent, two percent would cover it, has been loaned to power 
companies, and the remainder to municipalities or public bodies such 
as the power corporations, or whatever they are, in Nebraska, the 
power district. That is 80 percent of 80 million dollars, 64 millions 
of dollars, has been loaned to farm groups. Many of these borrowers 
are members of anywhere from one to seven or eight cooperatives in 
the areas where they live, depending on where they live, as you men 
and women know better than I do. Many of them, particularly in the 
Southern States, both in the Southeast and the Southwest, have had no 
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experience with cooperatives whatsoever, and they are learning coopera- 
tion for the first time. 

Now, here is how this business operates. A request comes in 
for a line; a survey is made and a customer map is developed, ITe get 
from the field as much information as we can about the income of these 
people, etcetera, and our department of research, as we call it, having 
economists and engineers, use the statistics of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and Resettlement when it was a separate agency, now” whatever it is 

called, Farm Security or whatever it is, we get all the figures we can 

* 

from the respective Government agencies and put them together with 
respect to income, soil conservation practices, and all that sort of 
thing. When that is all done, perhaps a man goes into the field, or 
a woman, and makes some spot checks, and ultimately an allotment is 
made. I am sorry that I didn’t bring with me the package that goes 
out at the time the allotment is made. Allotment is a tentative thing, 
and it is more tentative now than it was in the beginning, requiring 
after the allotment is made , before the loan contract is signed, the 
contractor signing up for a definite amount of service, that right-of- 
way easements be given by the propertjr owners. There are a great many 
things that will save trouble to them and to ourselves in end if this 
loan contract is made between them and us. Meantime, they have been 

allowed to engage a lawyer to whom they are allowed to pay a reasonable 
fee, choose a project engineer that relates their plants specifically 
to the needs of the terrain in their area, and that project engineer 
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works with our headquarters' engineer as people in the field work 
with you, and they finally work out a definite plan and a map, and 
then almost wholly jobs are built by contract. There are some that 
are not, but they are very limited. These jobs are let to contractors 
o bid on them, and the bids are opened up in the presence of our en- 
gineers. The contract is let, and the contractor goes ahead and 
builds the line. He has had to purchase poles, conductor, hardware, 
and all that sort of thing. Fundamentally, the reason given by the 
utilities themselves for not having rendered this service in large 
measure in the past was the fact that it wouldn't pay, lines cost too 
much, and that the income was too small or too thin. 

Where any of the companies build rural lines, and they built 
only a few, compartively few, until this year and last, they require 
the farmers to pay for those lines either in cash, up to 3500, $500, 
or $600 per farmer, or they require each farmer to furnish the ma- 
terial and pay for the labor, and then the lines were turned over to 
the company. 

Now, those lines were built, after a fashion, by urban con- 
struction, In other words, we now refer to that kind of construction 
as "battleship construction." The fact of the matter is that the util- 
ities a good many years ago, as you know better than I, succeeded in 
getting the general public and the rural bodies of all sorts to accept 
a theory of valuation and income that has been extremely agreeable to 
them hut extremely arduous to people who have to pay for it. Namely, 
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they have got the regelating bodies and even the courts to say that 
they are entitled to a certain definite income, usually 6 or 7 or 8 
percent, sometimes more, on their invested capital, and of course 
that theory operates greatly to the advantage of those who invest 
more and more capital, with the result that first of all there is no 
occasion whatsoever to reduce your actual investment because the larger 
your investment the larger your total returns. If you can get 8 per- 
cent on two million dollars of investment, it is much better to make 
8 percent on two million dollars than to get 8 percent on one million 
dollars, so there is no incentive to effect thorough- going economic 
construction, with the result that when KSA. cams along, talcing its cue 
from TVA, it was able to design lines that can be built anywhere from 
v?50 to vl250 a mile, depending partly on the type of construction re- 
quired and partly on the terrain. Some lines are being built for less 
than that, not many, and where they are, I suspect it is in areas where 
perhaps the people that furnish material and labor do not get what we 
call adequate return. I speak of the Southern States where construc- 
tion cost is less than in Montana, Idaho and Washington, where wage 
rates are higher, and everything else accordingly. We have attempted 
to keep the cost of the lines as low as possibles, and we have attempted 
to do one more thing, we have attempted to prevent these projects from 
being loaded with any extraneous expenses. The fees of the lawyers 
are smaller fees than permitted by any other Government project. FWA 
has paid the lawyers twice as much as we have asked these farmers to 



pay. Similarly with engineers. The general practice among other 
agencies, like the B7A who employ engineers, is to pay them twice -what 
these farmers pay. Vfe have gone on the theory that these farmers are 
entitled to the best service they can get for the least possible cost, 
and no one ought to saddle on them the kind of expenses that can be 
saddled on corporations that can get money back under the surveillance 
of the Government. These fanners who are borrowing money must pay 

it back. It is not given to them. There is no grant. They are 
to pay it back through amortization of the loan through 20 years. They 
pay it back by having amortization included in their rate. 

Vie see that they don’t have expensive officers and directors, 
and they don’t get paid except for attending meetings. It is a modest 
sum. Vie don’t have expensive persons to go in; we train our own super- 
intendent, and if he gets increased business, perhaps you can increase 
his income. Vie have asked them to stay out of court and stay out of 
commercial supervision wherever it is humanlj’- possible, because if there 
is any one thing that will destroy them quicker than any other, it is 
to be taken under the wing of public utilities and the various commissions 
in the states, set up as they were originally to protect the public. 

They have come almost exclusively to be better protectives of the 
private utilities than have the private utilities themselves. I have 

discussed this, and I have seen some of them change in six months when 
they come in protesting that they were out to protect the farmers and 
in six months they were protecting the companies. I don’t know how 



it is done; I don’t know what kind of air we are living in, but that 
is their primary purpose, and our primary purpose is to see that we 
have got good lines and that they are built with as little money as 
possible, not saddled with extraneous expenses, and that they are 
given every encouragement and every opportunity to control their 
own project democratically* 



There is another point, and we have got some evidence of it, 
of two of them today. In the beginning, our lawyers, took the position 
that if we started out with large memberships in these cooperatives, 
it would be impossible, humanly impossible, to get many of the docu- 
ments taken care of and many of the legal steps taken promptly, because 
you would have to have a quorum for this, a quorum for that, and a 
quorum for something else. On one project they started out with 700 
people and never got but 300 people at a meeting over six months, be- 
cause the weather was bad, or the roads were bad, or something of that 
sort. They said all they wanted was a few incorporators, and as soon 
as the enterprise was increased, then they could take in membership and 
the membership could elect officers at the next annual meeting. But I 
discovered to my very great amazement in several cases that the lawyers 
had accepted three incorporators, in mary cases almost never more than 
seven, and after they had got the money and had got the project started, 
they looked upon it, if you please, as their own personal property and 
had no desire to take in any membership at all. They were getting along 
very nicely and some of them came in and protested to me that if we 
would let them operate this property for three years, they would then 
be willing to turn it over to the membership that would be organized. 
Well, we haven’t permitted any such thing whatsoever. We have insisted 
that a membership meeting be held and that the members elect their own 
directors, with the result today that almost all of the original di- 
rectors are voted out because they have, in the meantime, developed so 
much antagonism in the community and developed so little confidence in 
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their public spirit that the people themselves find it out and take care 
of it* 

Now, this democratic control of the business is operating. Two 
elections this week have voted out directors who have taken that atti- 
tude and voted in new directors who, we hope, will be responsible for 
those people. We feel secure in a loan after a membership election has 
taken place and after the directors who are representing the people are 
actually chosen by them rather than self-a.ppointed* 

In some cases it is true that the people who originated the project 
have given a great deal of their time and a great deal of their effort and 
some of their own money to its development. Usually those people are 
recognized in the community for what they did and are retained when the 
election comes. It is the person who, perhaps, was ready to go into the 
wiring business, or something of that kind, or set up a little separate 
appliance business and saw here an opportunity to get a large sum of 
money from a beneficent Government for his own private use and exploitation. 

Well, the next step is this business of rates. I will take just 
a minute on rates. I would rather this not be made public. In the 
beginning, a good many of the utilities refused to quote wholesale rates 
at all. They were opposed to any other program that would interfere with 
their own monopoly, even though the statute provides that these new lines 
may not take customers away from existing companies. They don’t like 
anybody in the territory. They don’t like competition. It is a monop- 
olistic business and it has been handled as such, as you know, during 
our lifetime. "When our projects came in they didn’t want rates. 
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When they did quote them, they quoted a high rate of 2-|~ cents a kilowatt 
hour wholesale. It was wholly impossible for these projects to survive 
with any such rates as that. Therefore we began driving for lov/er rates 
and we are getting lovrer rates. Some of these projects are still sad- 
dled with the high rates that governed at the beginning, because it was 
a question of whether the project should die or the Administrator who 
permits the payment of a rate which he believes to be excessive. But 
we began driving hard a year ago on this. I didn’t quite agree with 
Mr. Cooke. Mr. Cooke took the turn of mind that time would change these 
rates, that public opinion would change these rates, the commissions 
would be more responsive to public interest coming into power and being 
appointed, an d the rates would come down. I said, ’’This is too slow. 

We wait too long.” In the meantime we have these farmers paying out a 
great deal of money unnecessarily to utilities, that if we take the rates 
that the farmers are paying today for wholesale energy and compare them 
with the rates they were paying, and extend those on the basis of total 
kilowatt hours used in all the projects throughout the United States, 
the farmers today are paying a little less than one million dollars a 
year today for their wholesale energy than they would have pa.id if we 
had not made this fight. 

Now, we had no other pressure than just our own determination that 
we should not allow the farmers to be exploited. Many of them don’t know 
they were being exploited. They don’t know about rates. Even some of 
the farm organizations were helpless. When we asked them to go with us 
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to the commissions, they said they couldn’t and their lawyers advised 
them not to. In those cases we have got hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
reductions for them. The fact is, people don’t know what can be done 
sometimes . 

how, the next thing is the question of pay off. YTe realize and 
everybody realizes that these lines will not pay unless farm families 
use electrioity intelligently and, if you please, abundantly, and inas- 
much as there are millions of farms in the United States without elec- 
tricity, we feel that those who do have it will appreciate it to the 
extent of getting out of its use all of the economic value that they 
possibly can and all of the social value that they possibly can, and it 
is our business to help them with the techniques, and we do that by having 
in our organization a utilization committee, or, as we sometimes say, a 
low building crew, made up of agricultural engineers, home economists who 
are specialists in the use of electricity and work with the projects. 

Now we, with our small appropriation, can never hope to cover the 
country completely or to go back frequently enough to these various pro- 
jects to work with all of the individuals as they want to be worked with. 
We can only hope that we will inspire the Extension Service people, the 
county agents, and everyone else, to render the service along the lines 
of abundant and intelligent use of electricity that they render in all 
the other fields of their activity. 

Now, we realize that this is throwing a very considerable burden 
on the Extension Service. In fact, every new advance in science does 
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that, and as I read my history of the Extension Service, it has always 
risen to its new responsibilities and sometimes even reached out for 
opportunities that were not immediately part of their responsibilities, 
and I take it that is what will happen with respect to this whole field 
of electricity. 

Nov/, I suppose almost all of you were born on a farm. If one 
isn't, he says he is and he boasts about it. You know, I am just a 
country boy; we are all country boys. 

I think this is perfectly clear, that this business of electricity 
on the farm is here to stay and it is going to spread. I have said that 
to some of these utility companies. There are still some of them that 
are pretty resistant to this spread of electricity when they are not 
spreading it, and they are spreading a little more than they were and 
twice as much as we are, about twenty times as much as they were two or 
three years ago. But I said to them they might as well make up their minds 
that it is here to stay and farmers are going to have electricity. 

Farmers find a way, as you know, to get farm bills passed and to keep 
the Department of Agriculture going and to see that appropriations come 
through for essentials, the things they call essentials, and I think 
they will continue to do it. I don’t look for any, v/hat shall I say, 

I don't mean interruption of the program, perhaps, but the program won't 
be stopped. Electricity is going to be taken to farmers here, there, 
and everywhere. 

Now, as a matter of fact, many things are happening, too, under 
our eyes and under yours. People are better satisfied with electricity 
than they thought they were going to be and better satisfied than we 
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thought they were going to be. The uses are increasing more rapidly than 
we thought they would in some places and not as rapidly in other places 
as we thought they would. That is natural, too. We don’t know sometimes 
what the potentialities are. But that is where we are. 

How the Congress has passed the statute. It has appropriated 
some funds, not a great deal of money; altogether at the present time 
about 80 million dollars, but this year’s appropriation is on the lap 
of the gods, if there is a lap of the gods, but there will probably be 
some money available. All of this year’s money is allotted or earmarked, 
about three million dollars not allotted but that is earmarked, that is 
all in the works . Even the farmers know they are going to get it when 
they meet certain conditions. In addition to that, we have 19 million 
dollars in projects on hand, all of which is just as good as what we 
loan money for, in fact, more demand on hand now than we have had money 
for since the Act was passed. That gives you an idea of the pressure 
that is on us and how many letters we have to write saying we are sorry 

we have no more money this year and don’t know when we are going to have 

the money. They are going to bother you, they are going to bother us, 
and they are going to bother their Congressman. They can always write 
a letter to each Senator, a letter to their Congressman, one to the 
Department of Agriculture, one to the Department of Labor, one to the 
President, and one to ourselves. We get them all together and answer 
them. 

How that is what R.E.A. is, what we are trying to do with it. 

It is a very human thing. I don’t like to say that I don’t know whether 
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Mr* Montgomery or Mr* whom I see here and hope will ansTfer 

some questions, will agree with this, hut I think the relationships 
between our people, our field people, all of them as well as our people, 
I mean your people and the farm people, between our headquarters 
people and the farm people, the relationships are such as to inspire 
great confidence in human nature* I have seen any number of intimate 
friendships develop between our people who go into the field and the 
people that they meet out there* They get letters from them. Vie get 
letters about them saying how glad they were to have them. A. fellow 
sent me scxne pecans from somewhere the other day. I don’t like to get 
anything of that sort because it costs too much to send it back. You 
don’t know what to do with it and you hate to throw it away. But a 
fellow brought a deer down here and insisted on bringing it down. 

Sixty people went out to this luncheon where the deer was served. 

I said to this fellow, Tt If you are bribing the Administrator, I am glad 
you are doing it in the presence of sixty other people, and if you are 
bribing them I am glad it is in my presence. We like this deer but 
you are not going to get a penny of money you are not entitled to.” 

But it is the kind of thing you just can’t help. Those human rela- 
tionships have something to do ultimately with the result of any 
enterprise* Somebody said here that wherever our people or your people 
know intimately the people in the state, they get along -with them, and 
where they are strangers they don’t get along with them* 

I should like to say this, end this applies to us particularly. 



it may apply to you, I think we can’t afford to be strangers in any 
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community which we visit or in any office that we have business in. 

We can’t afford to be strangers. We just can’t afford to be too cold 
and too formal, all this business of bowing like the Japanese* I was 
host to a party of some twenty Japanese who visited this country some 
years ago. I was in Chicago, the president of a managing society out 
there. These people were sent to us to be shown around industrial 
plants all over the city. I came to know them pretty well, seeing them 
through the day, eating dinner with them, had tea with them. They were 
talking about efficiency* Every time they did anything they bov/ed three 
times. I said to one fellow, Wayno was his name, ,f Wayno, with all your 
efficiency, I wonder why you haven’t cut out two of those bows you make," 
so I will cut out all of mine. Thank you. 
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t© ©©rtnia preblem* that w* are nil wm£tm%*4 with. 

*he« the third was, *Kk»t ©catribatlon c**n the ^x%*mlm Str- 

ut©® mk* to this ©ff*Ttt* l belief* th®s* report* hart certainly clarified 
eur thinking in regard to where we fit into the picture. Wfcht cantrihatioa 
are we Making that ®*ie»*i©o *m tehe ear© of that tki© Agenty ©r that meaty 
cennot do? Own it finally belle down, possibly sere dearly than we can ©ring, 
©at in » g*»*«sl ©enferenee, that i«, what eontrifeution ©«* eech on* of a* 

■riotT fknt, of ©ewrte, i* «*iag to ’he pretty wit*! to me in fAnaniag oar 
w»rk end la going into the Held tfcl© year «nd trying to ©ontrlbat© our per- 
ileal®* pert to the eeimtion of these m4*t prtVLmm, 

fren tine ft tine in the field I think we hm* pus late this feeling 
©a the pert #f our people In ©**ea*l*©r-ti*it they wendwred Just wfcni the whole 
thing wm about. There has b©«n »o wuch «©*fu*iea, *o MMdt drlw© in thi© 



iiraatMm £a the leei *ev«r*l year* Hat Her* ha* fceea grm.i need fair 
new cleJri fl^Uon sad psm presentation at what it 1# *11 a twit. **ftt 
mw if v# have ft'lten out of thl* *eaf*r*»e* what if 4* all shout *o that 
no $0 law He field m& m itaot p**pl* ia ear enra Uses *? in other line*, 
it tseem to m Hat wo ean elm* ftp a let ef Ha confusion ia the »i*4* 
of Hose who Imre »®t had the opportunity to ««i the tread field Hat we 
Slave.- I tttUtie you yoalise H* opportunity ia having fcsfere m* He*« *e®- 
pie; vie ««*• omoofftod in He»e activities and vie Sieve endeavored, meat 
ia Me &m fa*Mea, to clear up fie pie**** for me, flea a* we «ot inf® 
tie field, t Hope Hat tMa -eohfsreae* h»» give* u* mm Mlp ia *4*i»g 
Hose *fc® are ia He tasae ptrMmlw Urn af work- *e *e ar* to do * eere 
def tulle Jph, and eh* wfeiok. H mm tied la I* fie whole pi* tare, lew 
If Has* «faettie*it hove hot* in a we*«*rw su*w*red» He mafatmm certainly 
Me lean a eueeetc* 

la, eoaatctiea will the uutleeel .far* pro****, the fleet «ue*ti*« 
wtfW the* art tee ia our vied le, *Kkv* we a eationM fen* prt*r/*, at have 
we just a con#«e«reUee #f varleu* prOfcleMi sad ymrim* attacks os He** 
fHtiimrt* fa m personally, H* eifuatle® cleared % * let i» He early 

fell when He Igrtml lural AdputMit AdvUietnttireo hte**hl ft i»*hi»gioit 
representative* fran every Stef* ia He tuiea far * final round-up in 
relation to Hat j^regpe*, At H*.»t yortisHlar sine the Seeretary wad* a 

wblak Z. heltevs ha* given a* in eaeteaoU* m eppevttualty, a reel, 
eppsrfcwttlty of our ©*ra and not one Hat 1* dependent ©a tM* ageaey or that 
» 4 #a«y, or this aetWty at Hat aotUrtty. stir peinted out Hat ever the 
leat. severs! year* we had keen sOtflmt up varisaw egenole* le d* partieMer 

* . V’ J.' *• ‘ 4, ' , ;/:• vVV-'v’ , ’\. ! ' '■ : ' 7* ; ■’. v - ,•.•'• ■’ 'V.; 5 ; :v ,' $FV •*' 

pieces at woric, m& m M heee thiaM&g ia term of Hi* e»w that 
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mmrg/mcf, 'and what wa* being iism in relating t» It fcy thin agency or 
that agency. tod fe# wild that ha Mi«*l the time had eeae for netting 
up a mtiami pmspm* am that took la wed |«t to their fwtgor place 
all of the fariouo n#iha4* which we were mttos to w*#t th# warton* ;pwefr* 
lent, and a pta^tma that together to' on* ©eerdinatod ‘Whale the 

national picture -and jmt to it* proper ylaee each of the eeatritmtiene 
to toe netting at mtUml ptoblaes#* 8* eleo threw oat the thcna^ht that 
thte mtloasl tort* pmgra* would tie * wt**M*m%%* Mm to toe waking, 
hut after *11* whatever we had today er tanerre# er * year free, to# weald 
he rather crude ©capered to what w* would evesiteolty hope to here la the 
way of a. ttoroughn^Sng well-minded tom pregyate. Of corny te he u*#i 
the old analogy that twee of u* hare ut«d cur»elve*~~he. eeefemto the early 
type of witorohUe to what we h*v» today. only thing 1 rent to geggtit 
in Mi otoaeetie* I* that whenever anybody talk* ef wording thl* Meehinery 
eat end working o»t thi* yrogrs® 4a a natter ef too er tore® year*, 1 think 
they ere mklng n big ndwtofe*# 1 thick 1| is s, lifoUao Job fer meet ef 
at tore, and It ie oar Jab to teto* n eentribailan toward tending that 
MMBhine tad, that torn prog***. *# eaaaet nor# wash fleeter with each a 
eeaplex problem* e* thle certainly aennet neve ear fetter then we can 
work out the snotosttiesi each a* the mtamMla, It it eerily eesuseivebl* 
that it ie going to tote* with the type ef etoffc we 'hare now# a la*g per- 
iod ef as, peetifely SO yearn# to get to the point where we hare eaneiking 
q ie pe . r ahlw to the aatowohile of today, t an not trying to eey thin ia 
the way ef dieeeur&g eaanti 1 we nhoald realise that It in a Itog 

toat - ahead ef-me# net eeenthing we nrw going to develop and rhea to' ea 

"‘V, ■*• “• r ' ' . ' *’. ’• ; *x j,, • ... I • •'.• ■'■ * • '$ ■ 

ice for the reel ef ear. daye, tecauet 1 think we are- going to toewel thrsaih 
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lb*. wild#r»#** *:%*»$ II *#, %»ll m4 *##*, 3at *r# »r* tbs *n«s ih*t 
#r* t» Sc«r tfe* expert#®** ©I going threap* ibe jwsrioS «# mb miim* ** 
la *,, .tulle that lb# i#***t#yy »*4# #1 jwstUtgs that w*r* bsld lest 

,.*■?'■ ■■ 1 _ , . . ■’ ‘ . - v.'j / • - /-• *!'• 'V“ •■ ‘ ,, ’ \ ■ ■ > v,- , ■ •. > 

wmmr at £b*y*®»* n»d $*&% City, **Ml I JmnmpA jhia gif* tit* «rsa# typ* 

*f tsXk Wife** lb# jSsiism*! Hum INwrwm 4# £M«#mp> thi# seek, h* 1#I4 stress 

V . •"- . ’’•' ’ ■'.**• ',l -. * ' V ' .. ‘ * *„«' 7 > 4 . ' U* t *• |S‘ 

., ■ •* 

«* lb# thing# in relation It * nails#®.! fan* progr** which would. np,.**! act 
#nly t* farm people* but Am 'I# tb# jstbii# #m*m lly- 4 ihiftk yen h&y* 
bated #4lM# Hi# XasI few Maatia* they# fcn# h#« laejr#*##<4 »«nh*»i# «* the 

part #f lb# S#ey#li«T **»«S ©nr fere#* her# #n the necessity of galnln#. cad 

r? ‘ ' ?; * ' ' ' . 

killing pbxselar im any M*« of » gm^rrm which *# Seri*!#?, I vm% 

1# #0 into, Ju.it briefly, lb# wariest* thing* ti»t w#y* *wgg«»t*d in II **t 
relation. 

On# #f the* is * fair ythns* of the snllonal lmso«e» X ms m% 
tm fisoass vises# Its** In il#t&iX fm tmm pmknAy «XX hmH th# 

or r##4 bis Mdr*#8#*» but 1 rent 1# point- wl Hast tbs** petal* 
tb#l h» dl#«a***4 nr* #t»y#r*d in worn fftsMon In ear dlseu,*«len# tbl* *«*k. 
t h*.im*r we' have is il*r*ugbiy i* tin# *ltb the $*crtlarjr** emc#$~ 

%im *£ a f».sm pm&mm Hint will bnv* poptilnir npp*»l *n« tbnt will b* r*r*nr*»* 
n# mi ••tMitUl part #f ti» .antlmsl #esas»ir» cen*SS#r««. n fair «Imr# ef lb* 
natlonnl Uoom. 

^»*n lb* trsesUsH »f *l*bil4*slioa, #f lb* eyar-asmO. *«t~ 

. * .. J ,r , j V-> . • - V ! ‘ *■ H ( ;j; 

tin s S Ibis HSU 14 <m n slebl* bnsisj sad than lb# qmulon #f oosteryntien *f 
soil rasossrc** «#S «tb*r r**«urc#*, fb#a tb« «ga*iti5n of f»r» #«*p*r*Mp, 
and in torn Umxm #M lb* attack- tbnl i* Wtct'issi* nt©af ilml 

Hat, '«* «kpl#r#S pretty ‘lb# fi»»n«i*l md #o»ao#4« #*p*«l* #f 

that and *d*» w* touched on lb* toclnl **p*c.t* #f tbnt* lb* Ibing* Hast v« 



Jmw to oossldor to working * f*» «w»»r«ft% poiuor *3*4 rill 
«s^» it* ootflolhstts* to thasa X».r««r problast %to% m bm* of 

fern i*o»m, of mmrvmtim of m3. at tnm Mrlsg otMMtorit 

that art of tha M#»*t ardor. 

ftom ho limiti Hit fiM*Uy»tl*H( f«r» liwM tin standpoint of what 
I* •*» «•»»♦ -if paw^tlly dar«X#pa4, to th* farm fussily, «*& algo tin otoroo 
it . is to tho oily of m% pamt md root* .pawoy is osotyi** ca ih# national 
faolaooo* 

fh*» of otmrto *» hav# offieloncy is. protaoii©*# ffcs* vr»* oitessioA 
tali w*»k. Ska* is iht% & gaorl assy yooplo haw* sot oroditad s* 

In ih» pa #t for yaar* with siting ** much tloo^hl to aa wo shosift* Dot that 

it * mjsr jialiar# *s& tot that *a art i&rawiy I* Itm with* 

JM finally, soother point tat th* (paaotiaa of ; a*ytntta^» &»d parti*- 
ulnrly oaaparSU?* taeraatiag of a arosi assort* S* yon will tat that ibtaa 
points that imr* baas *t*m*m4 rapta to&y by the Stowetary in tint* loot 
far mnthm are tb® haglxaiiaia of a national prof*** and. ©st* that trill hava »' 
wliaaproaA apytal .met wary wash aecardlnf to tha tarsus of the iiaonntlan 
tni» wash. 

Sow, Is Um r*iatian to tha #t«lai*«a»t of tha aatiaaal pit tgem* fro 
things tom bean otroosaft In that jralatia* by tb* asorotaoy. Oiia of thaw 
i» th* fpfatlos of ©siting to oar fern ywo p ls * fall ondarstnsdiug of shot 
if. ijivolral. Thtr* is no tooad far «* to go into that, that i* s fiali thm% 
tom boan t»ry a«ply tauchad os is tin oeaforaMO this worn Inc. and ona »hi*h 
v« rfnsiU ha fully a^ippad to <*?ry os, fhaa tha ©than ono is tha ipastits 
of sotting up wbohlnacy Is *M«b tho farmn ihawsslTas sill participata sot 



. f .m 

*hM#k will ImslVQ- ihm t» i*, that pvwgmm m tern* will 

imv# Omit fun mwv®wt m& tyMpKtfejr, *»& f« * *M.ch tb*? will fNi 

Mitel** ;' : .i V-. ■ • >* 

Hew* 1% raiU tla« to bo tit this *tf &wtw& out #. Ntto* v.ai#r- 

*W»&in# tki* qtei&Usa of fawaor 1 &>»** 

thiiik «usy%oiy will fwt u mmni ite* in tij? * mtioasl 

pTVgpm m thus te*l* of n»Nr#t»diitg *a§ partittpotion, ttey# can, 

IN su» mart pwimt fore# tb** lit* '"xtwivim mrtim* 
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If asy fgrmp of con end wanes. is equipped to give better assistance la 
presenting these fast* aad to *&4 taraors la taking their port la isy 
phase of a national program that a*f be developed* the Kastensica • orviee 
certainly has the tralniaf , th# experience, and th* ecntaete of long 
sitsdlap. to do thie Job thoroughly* I believe that Is soaetblag the 
secretary hlweelf ihslly recognises* 

Pev, 2 not to touch wiy briefly on eae ar two other things whlsh 
ere involved is the oiildlng of a national progrws* 2 think that .wo can 
wall eophaelse in all the contacts wo wake faring the eening year the 
thought that after all* the ffistenalen Servlet, and la the county the 
scanty extension agent, won or wesoa, le ideally situated to he the ksy 
per eon in setting *p receptivity en the part of farm people for the 
devalepemt of a national fane progran and Is helping then to stake their 
contribution, not only .in epplyiar whatever Is brought to then to their 
own particular conditions, but In bringing bask to the state end national 
governaient suggestions which will go toward developing a sound nregraw* 
le«r, I think, we have had .in ear dieeuesioa taw reference to the 
question of local surveys* I think ws are going through an era, without 
any question, when a survey af local conditions, a survey in whish the 
leeal people will take part and in which the extension, agents: will 
certainly furnish the leadership end the drive to give such motion, 
will be very wuoh in the picture* lew, the various agencies have 
brought to as the things that they are loekiag into were 'thoroughly, 
end the field is tread* It hm its physical aspects, it has its 



esoooa&a ssjmk rhs# it has it* seel*! aspects. I was jwtrhlsaiiu*Xy is*» 
presset* fey the talk «« 4 e fey fcr. ?«ylor* I think m are going to realise 
acre and wore as tin* foaa «& th-st we wast take into account the social 
and eeonowie aspects of ©IX eatr aotieitie## Hew# if we esatake the body 
of fast and research in the develegmst of the survey idea that hat case 
shoot in the fast few year# and oocMne it with the prceree* that we bare 
prsrls'asly made m d have tern making is the last few years in a steady 
sad odrr*lst *4 farm *M hnn* prepfts*# X. think we will twi afels to ft & 
long w»y foswsrd is getting that© local people sad people of ewery 9000% 
in « position to appreciate the situation that they bars thsaselvee axi 
to take adteniage of etory eesntirlk^stlefn Shat' earn fee teadc to it. 

f&*&* ‘fchtt sy®xt $$&# 'b&&$tvtd on &£ph&$ ig$& 1% 

that of jrsg rws aoklsg* that Is certainly a ft aid in which oar experience 
sad our ear. tacts should enable a*' to famish th* assistance and aid that 
the local people require is fcmalatiag • pregrsw that will particularly 
seat their needs* because we are certainly getting beyond a period when 
say national progrm ean he worked out and carried oat and imposed css any 
state sad souniy# hut what wc arc thinking of is teres all through the 
fcOpartwcRt is setting up facilities and machinery to fit these things# 
whether nregres* eotiwity or a pert of the national prograas# to th# par** 
feiKi r*K?u Intt&ssfc b &£ t m loc 2 b#q© 1#» tiada && &&&&&&& 
stated in on* of these reports#, the pragrm making function will eert&ialy 
loos large and it is- opening the any of an even wider oppoiHaMity for os 
in urofit# 
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?hoa 1 o*at to tmth jaai teriofly «r tfei* faotttoa of toasodiot# 
«£fort Phi* w* ©&» aolm in ttoo Ua» of bringing OUT* - .^OOpl^F 1st to O Ototo 
of profftxodMmi for ttoo 4r»*l0]pwmk of & notlunol fans p*o@nwu wo w*&i 
to mho oorwf# ts wo h**o ttoo fooilitio* «&d tiaoi «w woafc to *wi» progrww# 
«*.wo h*r* ftollitio* #M tloo* but right mow 1 loltow# la owry oawatp 
th* Extooolon nftmt# osa Jsorre a» tho coor-iJ.tmtis# mgmaim for triaging 
togottor la that oouatgr ovoarythlag ibot 1* toolag foci* la rolotio* to 
igyloaltwro* 1 too* th* qwamWm will oafto # «• it 414 la tho wootlnr of 
•oaaty out la fMoogo that 1. rttaaftMU TS*#y #&14, "Soil* am, 

mm m giran oatiboritgr to do thioi* X ihSate thoy haro feoea glim th* 
hoot authority i» th* world whoa they hoy* tho mih&city of t? >ir Icenl 
pooplo. Jhoir ropataibllity &• to got tegothor oworything tfc.'.t will ho 
of us* to ihm, tot thoy «« a*t bogia to «.oooe$>li«h thct porpooo xtfcloo* 
feirr *#% i^yi- i&to Moidbsei &»d &#i> mt tl*® Wk^kS^mT^ in thai miia&lsr 

that will bring, togwitoor oowsyfeMag that mm ho smmIo to prorwai look of 
on tho port of tho loeel pooplo, ill of it to to# brought 
togothor la th* #*ar of Corottowat information «a4 oorrtoo# 

f think *0 haw* two faction* thoro oat la tho oowatioo. On# 1# , 

fes- bjriMJt iys ttid Ik Am i^yaisi nh* li li*® mupi. &&£. ftiwKtt&l #« 

oaaoo 4&i4ifek mmA fei Myi gp* fti; fcifi&Tribj&fi. %fcinflME 

odmatago of that .la th* oa& will not wet cegr prof itotolo r&oalto* Xtoo 
othor tfciac Id- that wrory eowtribotlon tho t^toraslm Sorvloo itoolf osa 
aoko through it® *pool«llsk* ond through Its mx&om fwaotiono 1* brought 
togothor la a ooordlmtod way* rol&toi to oil othar part* of tho eatlritgr* 
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X got mm thing out of o mSmrmnm m hod sot long «go of 
tSriwnslsh. dir •« tare* Sh«y w» discussing this of rele.tlmsfeip 

and m fend gm# all around the airsla tead bock «g*ia and wars storting 
on ttss saoowd lap* 0a# dirootor got up swd said* *$f#XX* after oil this 
discuss ties* 1 feaww eessa to tho ocnolusioa that m far as ! m saoos mod# 
as ffeabs dirootor I mb. ftuppoftftd to post ovary afswasy and wrety Mlivitr 
asst every p rofj r m at tbs stats lino with Mgr tests m** Swr* what ha waont 
w»« that ho hod to protest fedsasif*. bat i think tbs slgnifis****# in that 
rwssrk applies to tha pro^nwi that ws are ©staring into* so that In »T*ry 

_mi -iHA i mts -tf-rtr-M' ■ Tiidrv/sfr imiimim sms jXi> Ajidr* ,iir%i* itm im i iia jfejM «|U i n w wm in r it rf ' ^ it* 1 w 4 mv rta ^ X mb ^ 4. , A', as 

4p ^Pw^PP PI 3 m™ PI Pf wife 

wbatsaar surveys and augfsstlsn* so that when 
my-hing oases tisars they 'know what they son do with it* how they eon 
atm it*' sad it in not a blind aossptams of what is brought thorn, 1 
feallsva that thought of sssstinr tho situation looslly with our boots on 
la sswstfeiwg that is colar to gain wjtw hsadwsy during tbs eonlng fesnths. 

lew* In bringing this dissuasion to a ©loss* 1 realias that .1 'fears 
profesfely oovwrsd a 1st of grswad that ws fears heard discussed in a goad 
aatty wsys* but X «sn met ferfe oar froa eaggeetfcig; and repeating the thought 
X feat a little while ago, that, after all* ws suet think of things in tarns 
of a very lengwtlae program* on* that really will extend feeyawd oar own 
ttiftfalnos* and our ansi Ursa without mtefe qusstiao, 1 fear* always thought 
that tbs etatee&sat wade by <Smsm 4* 1111* Jtbowt thirty ysars age* was one 
af tbs moot signif leant statswoBts wo ar«r had In. the way of as ideal to 
work toward* trm the standpoint of tha country aa a whole* .is said ths 
highest etmmptim of a. duty was that it .Is a trust*# for posterity, a 
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tmetae tw peirtairiiy* 

2 believt that m mast deal senadly «ad i way praatiasXly 

with sir tel* prefelens that the paepl* la tha fftM era »? .against today, 
that wa Mat te hasp a eaneeft ef that tart la aar salads and to raells* 
that, after all, beysed seating: mtilna a^rlealttontl prahlaeav and ieia* 
routine eatsasl©!*; work, we It*** a ra*po»«4hility to the miian a* a whale 
sad to etvilisstien as a *h©ie, that w* eta net forget* 2he seeretssy, 
te his statsnent yesterday, 1 tkaoy&t la a vary happy way ir s e a aied eartais. 
palais that art iaiwlsM la my siproeSh that wa nsy wake# whan ha. tauohad 
on tha fast that thing* that m rayai rad wars anthnsiasn, imifhi, end 
fasts* law, I assists that doria* this past weak wa buns feat m abundance 
of fast* 1 certainly think wa fcava Had* 2t is Just a sjaestlen at has wt 
e*» trmslat* thasa fasts as thrt they will fee ©f us* in tha field sad 
of assistsnee in tha field* f think when «n» stop te think of the sway 

4s|*. ^wt-tide a? "ytf'T *, mLw^ y e* w^wik • ^ sriunt tm js» w^ateWLds 4 swsk 'iwwiaseit^ *a * * w t ji > js .mh fr'easiur 

realise tha assent t* whleh wa r»»eh era! the infltamsa wa tiara, that wa 
have a vary grave rsapmsifeility in this Matter of bain* able to asste- 
ilata these fasts, and than, as wa have this weak, gat Insight Into the at 
facts sad their washing* low, if this aenfarwaee has given its that,, or 
In eaaa nsaatare tans given ms that. It aartataJy easlit to make mm- tra- 
nandmtaly wore wsaftsi duriny tha- matin* year* 2 was rather suryriaad 
that the fteerstary, or waybady alas, stmld raiaa the fsastion of an* 
thttiiasR on the pert of ?*taaatcn Samoa* I theagfet that was eawwthln* 
that we elway# tad all kinds of* She question was raised as to whether 
we always had feed jwif p wst on ail we were aetbsiead about, 'feat- if 






eatheeiesw Is shat it went I think we have what it takes* 

X think if we can litre this eonferanoe with t&e iha>, gjht that 
daring <&♦ *miMg year wo have a very definite wlssiatt to do in eay 
specialised field in ohish. each one of us wight forfeit, that is to 
easvy into the field »* iwofistt sad Mg a ytetwre of tbs jreMwwi 
.involved and to carry to th® field sad to the people we emm in contact 
with sene ©eneeptioo, of shat contribution the Extension Service it waking 
ts this largo effort mad thle state effort, md, finally, if we can rsally 
gite to every parson in the stein with thee we contact a genem! end 
phMMdeal ecnoepUaes of the part that .he ewa pisy 5a the whole pieture 
.saA art how mah he #*» do .in the say of a solo effort, beeawee after 
all our whole work is founded m the t h es sh t of eoeperatlaa and eoordina- 
tie®, I. really believe that the USmikl ngtoa off iee here can stake durtag 
the next two ir three years certainly a tremendous omtributiea if .we 
can get ear own people to realise the fell. Import of the that we 
are uwderta kiag in building # national f«r» pmpraa. 
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REPORT OP COMITIES ON 

FWTDAvFNTAL FACTORS IN EFFECTIVE FARM FAMILY LIVING* 

Thursday , December 16 - Extension Staff Conference 

Coordinated report of discussion subcommittees on: 

• Viewpoint. Toward Family Life* 

-Financial Planning for Family Living. 

Contribut ions’ to Family Living Through: 

Social Security, Consumer Education, 
and Rural Electrification. 



This committee presents a coordinated report of the discussion sub- 
committees .on' Fundamental Factors in Effective Farm-Family Living. 

Because this report is necessarily based on the scheduled talks and 
the brief discussions which followed them, the committee has formulated this 
report, based upon further study of the material presented at the Extension 
Staff Conference, December 16, including definite recommendations . as to 
the ways by which this report can be made of use to extension workers. 

The individual reports of the discussion subcommittees have carefully 
outlined' situations, problems, methods, and procedures to be followed, in 
tho 1938 extension program. In many cases these individual reports follow 
outlines suggested by speakers. Since we understand that the subcommittee 
reports are to be made available, we have in this report, for the most 
part, confined ourselves to problems and recommendations. 

We have considered, first, a viewpoint toward family life and pro- 
ceeded on the basis of contributions to family living through financial 
planning, security, intelligent buying, and modernization* 

Members of the discussion subcommittee on the Viewpoint Toward 
Family Life, Mrs. Malcolm, Mrs. Lynde, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr* Hanson, have 
prepared an excellent preamble to their report which may serve as an intro- 
duction to the coordinated report, and have given us a definition of the 
family objective in the development of extension, which provides us with a 
viewpoint of the family approach in extension work. The following state- 
ments are taken from their report: 

"There are certain trends in rural life that are bring- 
ing new pressures on family-living patterns. Every new method, 
all new equipment in the home or on the farm, added livestock 
and acreage, require adjustment in these patterns. Among the 
new pressures are the trends to commercialize farming, to 
enter into cooperatives, and the many new demands upon farm 
income. Where farm income in the past was used for the farm 



* Staff' Conference, Extension Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., December 13-18, 1937. • 
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family, competitive spending exists now more acutely — growing out of 
the farmer* s interest in modern methods and equipment, the farm 
woman’s increased interest in home development, and the desires 
of the individual members. Some of these spending urges have 
grown out of our effective extension teaching. In addition to 
these pressures are those that come from community development 
which broaden life but often sap energy. Not realizing wherein 
their difficulties, really lie, farm families struggle to hold 
old visions of ’harmony and happiness.* 

Tl If the Extension Service has as its basic purpose the 
advancement of rural life, it must recognize the structure of 
relationships in the family and ascertain what effect each bit 
of teaching has upon that structure. It is not . enough to teach 
better methods. We must also teach the family how to adjust its 
patterns of living to those methods. We need, in addition, to 
find every possible means whereby we can help the rural family 
to relieve tensions produced by modern situations. Notwith- 
standing the importance of farm income, due consideration 
should be given rural family well-being and happiness. The 
family objective should be the guiding principle in the develop- 
ment of the entire extension program. 

**By family objective in the development of extension, 
we mean that each part, whether in the field of agriculture 
or in the home, and whether with .adults or with young people, 
should be developed so as to .maintain the immediate advance of 
the individuals or group, and at the same time opportunity 
should be afforded for developing the interrelation of the farm, 
home, and family. 

! * Illu stration . - Agronomy may have as its immediate ob- 
jective the conservation of the soil — the maintenance of 
fertility — but it has also a family objective, the perpetuity 
of the farm itself, the maintenance of a higher standard of in- 
come, and better work relationships. Nutrition may have as its 
immediate objective the production, conservation, and utiliza- 
tion of better qualities of food, but it has also the family 
objective of health and family satisfaction and better work 
relationships. In 4-H club work among boys and girls the 
immediate objective may be the growing of improved varieties 
of fruits and vegetables, the raising of a better cow, or 
beautifying home grounds, but it also has a family, value in 
creating in the minds of the young people a desire for a better 
home life and a better understanding of cooperative effort 
which integrates the family. 

tf R ecommendation s . - Advancement along these lines requires 
that all extension workers be given opportunity to shape their 
plans of work toward this end. They need enthusiasm, insight, 
and data on family relationship-structure and the effects of 
their particular subject-matter upon it. 



n To attain these objectives requires planning so that all 
extension agents now in service may have 'through conferences, 
short courses, and ‘special training schools, an opportunity to 
add to their knowledge the more recent understandings in human 
relationships and social forces as they affect farm-family life. 

M Colleges should he encouraged to include in their cur- 
riculums special courses for prospective extension workers, and 
to incorporate these understandings in preparing material for 
programs for such meetings as farm and 'home week. 

,! More emphasis to the family objectives should be given 
by the specialists who provide illustrative material. 

,n Greater use is recommended of discussion groups and 
home-circle reading in this field. 

n Tours and observations, and achievement-day programs 
should show achievements in better family relationships as well 
as material gains. 

'"The various specialists in family relationships, however 
termed, can help other extension workers In integrating their 
programs with the family objectives, likewise the extension 
workers in all fields can help the specialists in family rela- 
tionships in their particular projects. 

n Br. Day Monroe in her talk has shown us how financial 
planning contributes to effective farm-family living. She stated 
that the family-economics division of the Bureau of Horne Economics 
works toward helping families to obtain a better understanding of 
their own economic problems and to use this understanding to 
bring about more satisfying family living. u 

The discussion subcommittee on Financial Planning for' Family Living, 
Mr. Merritt, Mr# Vaughan, Mr. Joy, and Miss Gallup, stated in their report 
that' the Bureau of ‘ Home Economics has obtained much new information on con- 
sumption by farm families during the past 2 years. This information should 
be* coordinated with production information in farm-family planning. This 
committee has suggested that: 

n A. In order to bring about a better coordination, the exten- 
sion v/orker should recognize that - 

(1) There is a need for a better understanding of the 
family goals and objective - through discussion 
by all members of the family. 

(2) By helping the family by means of a plan to make 
more effective use of their resources so that 
they may attain more of the satisfactions which 
they desire. 
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(3) An understanding of production, returns, and 
expenditures for both the farm and the home is 
necessary in planning for either of them. 

B . In order to assist the farm families in financial planning 
the extension worker should: 

< (l) Assist the farm family in techniques, in discuss- 

ing its goals, in meeting its difficulties, and 
in discovering' ways of solving these problems. 

(2) Assist the farm family in techniques, in evaluating 
their labor, land, and money resources from the 
point of view of both the farm and the home. 

(3) Assist the farm family in organizing these resources 
according to a financial plan that will help them 
attain these goals. 

(4) Encourage the keeping of farm and home records 
that will help the farm families to make, sound 
decisions* 

C. These plans cannot succeed without a thorough understanding 
of the financial plans for the family as a whole, by all 
members of the staff both at the' colleges and in the 
counties. In the counties home demonstration agents and 
county agents have equal responsibility for this project. M 

Out of the problems relating to family financial planning as discussed 
by Mr* John J. Higgle, of the Harm Security Administration, comes a recom- 
mendation of certain services that the present extension staff can render. 

11 A. Problems: 

(1) Among people concerned with the Earn Security Adminis- 
tration are farm families who are unable to obtain . 
credit through the Earm Credit or other Credit Agencies. 

(2) The granting of this credit is' characterized by closer 
than normal supervision. 

(3) This supervision is found to be impossible without a 
plan for both production and consumption. The important 
item in the plan is the use of family labor, both for 
production of family supply and for production for sale. 

(4) The development of effective plans of the farm family 
and the rehabilitation supervisors depends in part 
upon the use of basic information known to the county 
extension workers and to the Land-Grant Colleges. 
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(5) The formulation and execution of the plan involves 
consideration of the inclination and ability of 
each family to respond to supervision. This may 
involve reorientation of the family 1 s standards of 
living and ambitions. 



B. Services that the present .extension staff can render: 



(1) To make available to the Farm Security personnel through 
conferences basic information and' knowledge of local 
production and management, information and procedures 
that have proved successful within the county. 

(2) To make available through conferences knowledge of 
traits and performances of families that apply for 
credit. 



,(3) To assist rehabilitation families to establish them- 
selves in community activities and social life by 
encouraging them to become a part of the extension 
and other community and local organization. 

C. Out of these conferences the extension workers can: 



(1) Learn the techniques and problems involved in family 
financial planning. 

(2) Realize that the plan is applicable to all families 
in the county and should form the background for 
their recommendations to those with whom they come 
in contact. 



„ D. Agencies other than Extension and Farm Security that work 
with rural families on financial planning are: 

(1) Soil Conservation Service. 

(2) Farm Credit Administration. 

( 3 ) Rural Electrification Administration. 

(4) Agricultural Adjustment Administration. n 



Each agency, Farm Security Administrat ion, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Consumers Counsel, and Rural Electrification Administration re- 
quested understanding and cooperation in interpreting its program to the 
rural people. Each agency explained how its particular program is planned 
to meet rural needs and how much of each program aims to protect the family. 
This was brought out particularly by Miss Engle in her talk on social se- 
curity when she discussed child-welfare services, maternity and infancy, 
and assistance to the needy, blind, and' aged. 
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The discussion subcommittee on Social Security, Miss Gardner, Mr. 
Mattoon, and Mr. Baker, have suggested that the Extension Service may assist 
the Social Security Administration hy - 

"A. Understanding the program so thoroughly that the 
extension staff can assist it in interpreting its 
: services to rural people. - 

B. Reporting cases and cooperating in other ways with the Social 
Security workers. 

C. Including a discussion of Social Security services in com- 
munity and club programs. 

D. Requesting members of the Social Security Staff to assist 
on farm home extension programs. 11 

In Consumer Education the committee, Miss Erysinger, Dr. Ockey, and 
Mr. Wintermeyer, stated that they accept the definition of the objective of 
consumer education as set up by the Consumer’s Counsel of the A. A. A., viz: 

"The education of all people in the intelligent selection and 

wise use of the goods and services they need for everyday living. 11 

This committee suggested important problems, available services, and 
recommendations for the extension program on consumer education. 

n Prob l ems : 

The most important problems in this field appear to be - 

(1) The lack of widespread recognition of the 
importance of consumer education for all people# 

(2) The limited amount of adequate and reliable 
factual information and services in the field 
of consumer . education. 

(3) The need for development of standards for ulti- 
mate consumer goods. 

(4) Inadequate understanding between farmer and city 
consumer groups and between marketing and consumer 
cooperatives. 

(5) The danger of consumer organizations 1 becoming 
the tool of commercial associations and becoming 
pressure groups in behalf of special trade 
interests. 
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11 Available services : . . . 

Available services in the field of consumer education include - 

(1) Federal consumer agencies - 

a. Consumers 1 Counsel, A. A. A. 

b. Consumers 1 Counsel, Bituminous Coal Commission, 

c • Consumers 1 Project of the U. S. Department of 

Labor. 

(2) Consumer divisions set up by States and cities* 

(3) Consumer organizations working for the improvement of 
labor standards and working conditions. 

(4) Consumer organizations developed by business asso- 
ciations. 

(5) Testing and rating agencies for consumer goods. tf 

Because consumer education is a new field of * education, the committee 
wishes to call attention to the need for careful appraisal of the accuracy 
and usefulness of the inf ormati, on disseminated by these agencies' and of the 
‘value of their activities. 

The committee also wishes to call attention to five types of services 
available from the Consumers 1 Counsel Division of the A. A. A. - 

11 1. Consumers 1 Guide. 

2. General publications including one on consumer education, and 
organization and a.. new series of study outlines for consumer 
groups. 

3. Weekly radio 11 Consumer Time. 11 

4. Bibliography M Commodity Buying and Related Consumer Problems. M 

5. A file of commodity pamphlets and other consumer-education 
materials. 

n He comm endat ions for the extension program on consumer education. 

1. Keep ourselves abreast of the times regarding information 
and services available in the field of consumer education. 
Disseminate these facts to members of the extension staffs in 

‘several States. 

2. Stress the dual role of all persons, as both producers and 
consumers but recognize that each person has a major in- 
terest in one or the other of these groups. 
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3. Acquaint rural people with available 1 facts regarding the levels 
in purchasing power and habits of the various consumer groups, 
and the bearing that these facts should have in formulating an 
efficient and well-balanced production program. 

4. Stimulate interest in and use of unbiased authoritative infor- 
mation by farm people in order to make them more efficient 
consumers. 

5. Emphasize the necessity for developing a demand for standards 
for all consumer goods and for grades and labels which are 
truly explanatory of quality and workmanship. 

6. Give consideration to, and disseminate information regarding 
the advantages and disadvantages of the various types of con- 
sumer organizations for farm people. 11 

The committee on Rural Electrification, Miss Warren, Mr. Lyle, 

Mr. Knaus, and Dr. Haskell, stated that electrification typifies the desire 
Ox farm families for modernization. After hearing the talk given by Mr. 

J. M. Carmoay , Administrator of the Rural Electrification Administration, 
and after hearing many speakers during this conference emphasize the low 
incomes of farm families, we are interested in the report of this committee* 
This committee stated: 

M 0f the six and one-half million farms with occupied dwellings, 
1,138,335 are supplied with rural electric-line service — 17.5 percent in all. 
The Edison Electric Institute reported over 126,000 new rural electric cus- 
tomers last year, and county extension statistical reports showed assistance 
had^been rendered in planning rural electrification for nearly 125,000 farm 
families. During the first half of 1937 nearly 120,000 new customers of 
rural electricity were connected with line service. 

n The Rural Electrification Administration is an independent agency 
created by an act of Congress to expand the use of electricity in rural 
areas. Its chief function is the lending of funds for line construction and 
for the installation on consumers’ premises of wiring and of electrical and 
plumbing appliances. About $80,000,000 has been loaned to date to 350 
projects located in 40 States. Almost $65,000,000 of this amount has been 
loaned to 281 Rural Electrification Cooperatives. Power companies, power 
districts, and municipalities have also received R.E.A. loans for the exten- 
sion of rural electric lines. Additional requests for loan allotments 
exceed those already made, but must await congressional approval of funds 
for loans. The act provides for a total of $410,000,000 for loans during 
the 10-year period from July 1, 1936, to June 30, 1946. Additional informa- 
tion on the program and its progress may be obtained from the R.E.A. Guide 
and other publications of the Rural Electrification Administration. 

- n .?. ro ^ ^ eiDS the Rural El ectrification Administration of interest to 
Extension workers. " 
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1. Commercial opposition. 

2. Economic limitations with respect to - 

a. Cost of electrical service* 

b. Ability of prospective consumers to pay. 

3. Departure from established systems of organization, 

financing, construction, and service. 

4. Need for greater consumption to build up adequate load. ■ 

5. Need for adequate wiring to accommodate increasing 

consumption. 

6. Need for adequate number of competent electricians and 

plumbers to make installations. 

7. Need for inspection of installations. 

8. Einancial relationships with the cooperatives* 

"Extension considerati ons. 

Electrification brings urban home comforts and liberates farm women, 
men, and children from arduous and disagreeable chores. It can be harnessed 
to income-producing work and the costs under efficient management are not 
out of reach of a large and enthusiastic percentage of American farm fami- 
lies. The health, comfort, and convenience values may be approximately ap- 
praised, but the most important extension consideration is a sympathetic 
understanding of the impelling urge of farm families for electrical service, 
and its long-time influence on rural social and cultural values. 

"Ability to pay deserves and will require more consideration from 
extension workers than mere inquiry into present incomes. A new farm and 
home program is involved in which electricity may contribute to income on 
many farms, and may save cash expenditures on many more. 

"The Extension Service can promote rural electrification by: 

1. Cooperating with B. E. A., the utilities, and other 
organizations in assisting farm people to obtain 
economical rural electric service. 

2. Assisting farm people to obtain reliable information 
regarding: 

a. Advantages of electricity on the farm and in 
the home. 

b. Costs, savings, and returns of electric service. 

c. Availability of line service. 

d. Planning of installations. 

e. Utilization of electricity and electrical equipment* 

f. Inclusion of rural electric utilization in farm 
and home management plans. 

3. Cooperating with dealers and contractors in making 
available suitable goods and services. 
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"In this report the committee has confined its recommendations to 
rural electrification from line service, hut it is mindful of the large 
number of farm people for whom such service is not at present available. n 
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REPORT OP COMMITTEE ON FARM INCOME AND BUYING POWER 
H. M. Dixon - General Chairman 

I. Problems in Obtaining the Best Use of Land 

Subcommittee A, C. A. Sheffield, Chairman 

II. Problems in Adjusting Supply to Demand 

Subcommittee B, M. C. Wilson, Chairman 

III. Problems in Securing Greater Efficiency 



Subcommittee C, H. W. Gilbertson, Chairman 



REPORT OF SUB C 01^ IT TEE A 



Improving Farm Income and Buying Power 
' “ Yh rough Land Use Phase s 



Yfaat are the land use problems? 

A* A considerable percentage of our farm population is not obtaining a 
sufficient income, because of being situated on land unsuited to 
farming , or are following farming systems not adapted to the area in 
which they are located with the result that the productive capacity 
of the land is being destroyed and both current and long-time incomes 
are being impaired. 

B* Because of the great variations in conditions in the several States 
of the nation and because of the many misuses of land, land use 
planning as a part of a national program is basic. There is need 
also to differentiate the conditions which are social and which must 
be associated with broad agricultural planning. 

C* A more positive approach to land use planning is needed; such an 
approach may be had by instituting. 

D. Agricultural planning on a coordinated basis which would be considered 
authoritative and policy forming in nature (as outlined by the 
Extension Service recently) should be one of the major jobs of the 
Extension Service in 1938 and years to come providing the basis for 
improving farm income and buying power. There are now too many 
governmental agencies in the field doing planning work independently - 
coordination is needed to bring about unity. 

E. Education dealing with land use in its various phases is very 
necessary at this time. One of the main reasons why these maladjust- 
ments in land use have come about has been the lack of an adequate 
educational program dealing with proper land use. Educational 
programs should consist of improving maladjustments in land use 
arising from: 

1. Depletion of farms with consequent removal to other farms. 

2. Lack of a definite profit urge on the part of a large segment of 
the farm population. 

3. Disabilities such as debt and lack of capital to operate the 
land in an economic manner. 

4. Form of land tenure, especially careless use of land by tenants 
and croppers. 

5. Improper settling of farm families over the country. 
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• Homestead policies have resulted in the occupancy of farms too 
small to maintain the soil and give the families an adequate 
standard of living. 

7 . Too many people on the land and average size of farms too small 
for complete dependence on the land itself as a source of income. 

8. The development of improper adaptation of type of farming in 
relation to possibilities of the area. 

9. The problem of maintaining agriculture in areas not adapted to 
agriculture. 

II. What Federal agencies are dealing with these problems? 

A. Division of Land Economics, BAE. 

B. Farm Security Administration. 

1. Tenant Purchase Division. 

2. Rural Rehabilitation. 

3. Retirement and Submarginal Land Division. 

C. Soil Conservation Service. 

D. Farm Credit Administration. 

E. Tennessee Valley Authority. 

F. Forest Service. 

G. Grazing Division of the Department of the Interior. 

H. Reclamation Service 11 " 

I. Biological Survey. 

J. Federal and State Experiment Stations and the Extension Service. 

K. Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

L. War Department - Engineering Corps Division. 
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III. What is the Extension Service doing with these problems? 

A. County Agricultural Planning. 

B. Farm and Home Management Extension Work. 

C. General educational activities such as land-use tours, land-use 
surveys, land-use mapping, etc. 

D. Encouragement of a more stabilized tenure system. 

E. General land rehabilitation and improvement through the several 
technical processes. 

F. Adjustments in types and systems of faming. 

IV. How may the Extension Service use more effectively the programs of 

Federal agencies? 

A. By developing a better tmderstanding within the Extension Service of 
the various programs, their functions, their objectives, and their 
methods of operation and administration. 

B. By participating in the formulation of plans and policies pertaining 
to such programs. 

C. By assisting in carrying to the people at large a knowledge of the 
objectives and functions of these programs and why they are desirable. 

D. By capitalizing on the leverage of financial assistance made 
available through programs of Federal agencies to hasten sound farm 
adjustments. 

E. By analyzing and appraising the results of the several programs from 
year to year, carrying these analyses to the various agencies as an 
aid to them in further improving these programs. 

F. By devising further and more positive ways and means to reach and 
influence individual farmers to adopt the sound adjustments made 
possible through such programs. 

V. Based on problems listed and contributions to be made by the several 

Federal agencies, what should the Extension program in land use be in 

1938 ? 

A. Institute agricultural planning in all counties throughout the 
United States based on land use. 

B. Encourage more land-use mapping to emphasize variations in land use 
problems by type of farming areas, and to institute adjustments needed. * 
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C. Develop crop adaptation and rotation programs on individual farms* 

D* Conduct more practical farm and home management demonstrations 

distributed over entire counties based on such land use principles 
as type of farming areas, soil types, size of farms, major cash 
income and size of income rather than trying to maintain agriculture 
in areas not adapted to agriculture ♦ 

E. Continue to emphasize efficiency in economic production* 

P. Stress finding a more positive approach to getting larger acreages 
planted to soil building practices and speed up soil erosion control 
on lands in farms subject to erosion. 

G. Stress more the making of annual plans of work, emphasize programs 
by type of farming areas within the States and counties* 

H. Stress improving land tenure* 

I. Continue to stress general additional activities as land-use tours 
and land-use surveys* 



Subcommittee: 



C . D* Lowe 

M* P* Jones 

J • E . Parker 

P* V* Kepner 

C. A* Sheffield, Chm* 



REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE B 



Improv ing Farm Income and Buying Power 
T hrough Adjusting Supply to Demand 



Unquestionably the well-being of both producers and consumers would 
be better served by a stable production of a supply of food, fiber, and 
other raw materials from the farm, sufficient to adequately care for 
immediate consumption needs with a reasonable carry over for safety, to be 
sold at a price in keeping with the general price level. The problem of 
adjusting farm production to market demands is not a new one either to 
farmers or to Extension Service workers. 

Additional instrumentalities have been provided in recent years by 
the Federal Government for dealing with various phases of this problem. The 
Cooperative Extension Service feels keenly its responsibility for acquainting 
rural people with these newer approaches and for assisting them to obtain 
the full benefits from these instruments, and clearly recognizes its 
obligation to help make effective the various Federal programs for agriculture 
as they evolve. 

Four rather distinct methods of attacking the problem of production 
adjustment made acute by the collapse of the farm price structure during the 
depression are being employed by the Federal Government: 

A. Agr icultural Conservation which involves the shifting of soil 
depleting crops to soil conserving and soil building crops. 

B. Ever-No rmal Granary and Commo dity L oans which facilitate orderly 
marketing and smooth out extremes of production and price. 

C. Marketing Agreement s involving the self-imposed regulation of 
certain industry groups. 

D. Surplus Commodities Purchase concerned with the protection of 
markets by removal of commodities from normal channels of trade 
to relief purposes. 

I. Production Goals 

The adjustment of production to market demands through the current 
agricultural conservation program of the A.A.A. involves the setting of 
National production goals which take into consideration: (l) supply to meet 
reasonable consumption standards with a margin of safety, (2) supply to care 
for export demands, (3) supply which will make as small a drain as possible 
upon soil fertility, and (4) a supply which over a period of years will bring 
to farmers the largest possible net income. National goals for a commodity 
are broken down into State and county goals and finally into individual farm 
goals. The earlier production adjustment programs of the A.A.A. employed 
the historical base which tended to become unworkable and which promoted the 
continuance of uneconomic farm management. The national production goal 
approach makes allowance for production trends and permits adjustments in 
individual farm goals to obtain more efficient operation of the farm as a 
business and home unit. 



A. Major problems connected with this program: 

1. The establishment of National, State, and county production 
goals by a scientific appraisal of known and anticipated factors. 

2. Obtaining acceptance of the goals by farmers and other interested 
parties following a study of the local situation in terms of 
good systems of farming and soil conservation. 

3. Determining the farm management plan for individual farms, 
necessitated by the adjustment program, which will at the same 
time promote conservation of soil fertility. 

4. Devising a system of payments which will bring about the desired 
production and soil conservation. 

5. Administration of the program in such a manner as to foster 
local responsibility for its operation, and keep down overhead 
costs . 

B. Relationship between the Agricultural Conservation program and the 
Extension Service. 

1. From the first production control program of 1933 to date Exten- 
sion workers throughout the States have played an active and 
vital part in the conduct of succeeding programs concerned with 
production adjustment by: 

a. Transferring bodily to the new program the confidence of 
farm people developed through years of extension teaching 
experience. 

b. Assisting in setting up the necessary field organization to 
operate the programs. 

c. Training and supervising local leaders. 

d. Explaining the program to farmers and obtaining their 
participation. 

e. Advising with regard to the operation and conduct of the 
program. 

While many of the administrative procedures connected with the 
production adjustment program can now be handled by farmer committeemen, 
there is constant need for general oversight by the Extension represen- 
tatives of the Federal Department of Agriculture and the Land-Grant colleges 
who are concerned with the upbuilding of the entire agricultural and home 
life of counties and communities. 



There yet remains a great need for bringing about a more thorough 
understanding of the agricultural situation, national and international, and 
the need for cooperative action by farmers in making the required adjustments. 

2. The A. A. A. - Extension county planning project has received much 
attention from both Experiment Station and Extension workers in 
assembling and analyzing factual material relating to State and 
county production, including production trends, good systems of 
farming, soil building practices and the like. Under the 
guidance of Extension workers large numbers of leading farmers 
have considered local production possibilities in light of 
conservation demands. The county planning project contributes 
to the further development of local agricultural and homemaking 
programs of the Extension Service. In many States the county 
planning project, and Extension program planning have been handled 
most effectively as a single planning enterprise. The necessity 
for planning in connection with the programs of various other 
Federal agencies such as Public Roads, Forestry, Farm Security, 
Wild Life Conservation, Land Utilization, Soil Conservation, 

Rural Electrification, Farm Credit and Social Security but 
emphasizes the need for broadening the planning functions to 
include all programs effective in the county. Because of their 
acquaintance with local people and conditions and previous 
experience in program building county Extension workers will 
inevitably play a leading role in this enlarged planning concept. 

3. Inasmuch as the present agricultural conservation program 
provides an inducement to expedite the adoption of good farming 
practices long advocated by the Extension Service, every State 
and county Extension worker should carefully analyze his or her 
program to insure that full utilization is made of this added 
facility for promoting good farming along with production adjust- 
ment and larger net income. 

II. The Ever-Eormal Granary and Commodity Loans 

The ever-normal granary offers to consumers a reserve of food 
supplies to provide against short crops, and to producers a protection from 
disastrously low prices in years of bumper crops. Commodity loans upon 
crops withheld from the market would enable the producers to secure the 
cash that would otherwise be obtained from immediate sales, and would tend 
to yield a larger return from orderly marketing or feeding of the stored 
crop. Calling the commodity loans as the prices advanced would protect 
consumers from speculative influences on prices. Thus storage reserves and 
market prices are intended to be stabilized for mutual benefit to consumers 
and producers of the principal agricultural products. Stabilization of 
feed supplies and prices would tend to stabilize meat, dairy, and poultry 
food reserves and prices. Stabilization of wheat and other food crops would 
be a stabilizing influence on the general level of food prices. 



The ever-normal granary as proposed is supplemental to the agri- 
cultural conservation program for assurance against extreme fluctuation of 
price levels or caused by short or bumper crops. 

A. Problems in connection with this program: 

The scope of adjustment is extensive, broadly inclusive and complex, 
but the stabilizing element should simplify the national production and 
conservation programs by minimizing the effect of a single crop or marketing 
situation in a continuous plan of adjustment. 

The loan levels must be high enough to prevent dumping of commodities 
on glutted markets, but not high enough to accumulate price destroying 
reserves or to unduly curtail consumption. Pressure will tend to produce 
the latter result over a period of years of accumulating reserves as commodity 
loans are too commonly regarded as a price pegging expedient. 

B. Extension responsibilities: 

This discussion deals with pending congressional legislation including 
production adjustments as well as stabilization of agricultural commodity 
reserves and income. No specific recommendations therefore are appropriate. 
However, if the ever-normal granary principle is incorporated in the Agri- 
cultural Program by legislative enactment, it will become important for 
Extension workers to inform farm people concerning: 

1. The relation of accumulations of storage reserves to production 
quotas . 

2. The relation of loan levels to accumulation of storage reserves 
in the long look ahead. 

3. Kind of storage facilities required for compliance with the 
commodity loan provisions. 

III. Marketing Agreements and Orders 

Marketing Agreement programs are for the purpose of increasing prices 
of certain farm products to parity and stabilizing the purchasing power of 
producers. 

The objective is to be accomplished through control over the handling 
of particular agricultural products moving in or affected by interstate 
commerce, by voluntary agreements between the handlers, supplemented by 
regulation extending the control program over all interstate handlers of the 
product for a producing area or market. The program must be developed within 
and by the industry in order that it will meet the problems of the industry 
and be thoroughly understood by the members of the industry. The programs 
are, in general, democratically administered by committees of growers and 
handlers working under a minimum of government control and supervision, and 
the programs are industry-financed. 
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Principal problems in the development and operation of marketing 

agreements: 

1. Appraising the market situation for a given commodity and 
determining -whether a proposed method of control over interstate 
commerce would increase net returns to producers and determining 
what if any method of control would accomplish this objective. 

2. Working out the details of a plan in order that it will be 
practical to administer and in order that it will operate equitably 
among growers and handlers. 

3. Avoiding the development of agreement programs which may effectuate 
the purpose of the Act but which contain provisions which are 
designed by the sponsoring group of handlers primarily for the 
purpose of giving them an advantage over certain competitors. 

4. Avoiding types and degrees of control over market supplies and 
prices which may give immediate benefits to producers but which 
may precipitate even greater difficulties in the future. 

5. Developing and operating an Agreement in such a manner that its 
purposes, provisions and limitations are thoroughly understood by 
the producers and handlers who are to be affected by it. 

6. Developing programs which are sufficiently flexible to meet the 
constantly changing conditions in an industry and which within 
limits may be administered by the industry, yet at the same time 
keep these operations within the requirements of the law. 

7 . Obtaining proper coordination of the marketing agreement programs 
with other surplus removal programs involving the expenditure of 
public funds. 

8. Obtaining a better under standing of programs among producers, 
handlers and the public. 

a. As to true conditions in industries justifying such activities. 

b. That programs are industry undertakings and not something 
Washington is trying to put over. 

c. In order to under stand and counteract the misinformation 
which is put out against these programs. 

9. Securing compliance including the necessary expeditious prosecu- 
tion of flagrant violation. 
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B. Relationship between Marketing Agreement programs and the Extension 

Service. 

1. Specific Recommendations. The exact part the Extension Service 
can best play in these programs will naturally depend somewhat 
on the existing relationships between Extension, and producer 
and handler groups in the various States but in any event the 
Extension Service should stand ready to serve in its usual 
educational capacity -- prepared to furnish accurate and unbiased 
information to producers and handlers. 

Specifically the Extension Service can take an active part in 

a. Appraising general conditions and the market situation as 
related to proposed Marketing Agreements and Orders. 

b. Cooperating with administration officials in working out 
the details of proposed marketing plans. 

c. Bringing about a better understanding of programs among 
producers, handlers, and the public with respect to actual 
conditions in the industry, local responsibility for the 
program and the counteraction of misinformation. 

2. General Considerations. The following additional points will 
contribute to a better working relationship between Extension 
workers and those administering marketing agreements: 



a. 




Marketing agreement programs may be distinguished from 
many other Extension Marketing Programs in that they are 
programs of regulatory action. 



b. Any program of action particularly involving regulatory 
provisions may be strongly opposed by certain groups. 



c. Extension workers cannot intelligently advise with producers 
regarding any particular program unless they are thoroughly 
familiar with the conditions which exist and with the 
objectives, details and limitations of the program. 



d. Such familiarity can be obtained only by the closest study 
of the problems and through continuous contact with the 
industry and the Marketing Agreement Section of the A. A. A. 
during the time particular programs are being developed. 

e. The problem of Extension as related to attitude and leader- 
ship is one involving strategy and should be considered 
carefully in the light of particular situations. 






IV. Surplus Purchases 



Federal Surplus Purchase Programs are designed to: 

1. Encourage domestic consumption. 

2 . Relieve distress by distributing food products purchased by the 
Federal Surplus Purchases Corporation to the needy. 

3. Increase returns to growers by preventing price declines. 

These objectives are to be accomplished through the purchases of 
food products and distributing them through relief agencies. The amount of 
money to carry on this program is limited by law to 30 per cent of the gross 
customs receipts for the previous fiscal year. 

A. Relationship between Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation Program 

and the Extension Service. 

The Extension Service can work definitely toward bringing about a 
better understanding of the program among producers, handlers, and the 
public. 

1. By pointing out the conditions in any industries which justify 
the program as related to particular commodities. 

2. By explaining the operation of the program. 

3. By acquainting producers with the possibility of selling products 
through the Federal Surplus Purchase Corporation when that 
opportunity exists. 

4. By furnishing dependable information concerning the accomplish- 
ment and limitations of these programs. 

V. Scope of Report 

No thought has been given in this report to the established activities 
of the Extension Service with reference to helping farmers adjust production 
to market demands, such as Outlook, intentions to plant and breed, market 
news information, and the like, since the set-up of this week’s school and 
the time limits imposed made it desirable for the subcommittee to confine its 
deliberations to the additional Federal instruments which have entered the 
picture during recent years . 



Respectfully submitted: 

Miss Florence Hall 
W. B. Silcox 

R. C. Jones 

S. P. Lyle 

H. L. Shrader 
N • R. Urquhart 

December 18, 1937. M. C. Wilson, Chairman. 



REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE C 



Pro blems in Securing Greater Efficiency 



I* Efficiency in Production 

The net income from each farm enterprise is dependent upon the net 
profit per acre or per animal unit* Farmers operating under almost iden- 
tical conditions as to soil type, size of farm, kinds and numbers of live- 
stock, kinds and acreages of crops and prices for products sold, have great 
variation in the amount of net income. The primary cause of this variation 
is differences in farm management or in efficiency of production. 

One of the first essentials for an increased net income per -unit of 
crops or livestock is usually a larger acre yield and a relatively large 
production per animal unit in relation to the unit cost# 

The large amount of soil being lost from erosion and plant food lost 
from the continuous growing of soil-depleting crops constitute major problems 
in crop production efficiency. 

Under the A. A. A. the farmers are being paid for adopting soil-building 
and soil-conservation practices* The S.C.S. is furnishing farmers with 
technical assistance in preventing soil erosion. The Extension Service 
helps to let farmers know of the services available and how to take advantage 
of the services offered through both of these agencies. The Extension 
Service acquaints people with the losses that occur from improper soil 
management and encourages them to adopt soil-conserving and soil-building 
practices. 

Since the gross income of more than 25 % of the farmers of this country 
is less than $600, and since about one-half of our farmers have a net cash 
income of less than $500, it is very important, especially on most of the 
low income farms, that the farm family endeavor to produce as much food, feed, 
and fuel for home use as possible in order to reduce the cash expense and to 
increase buying power# 

A# Crops 

The following are some of the things that should be emphasized 
relating producing crops to increase farm income: 

1* More extensive use of good quality adapted seed of superior 
strains and varieties, the selection of strains and varieties 
according to climate, soil type, soil acidity, plant food, yield, 
quality, disease and insect resistance, etc# More emphasis 
should be placed on the use of improved hybrids. 

2. Soil maintenance and improvement by diversified farming, the 

growing of more grasses and legumes and timber, the judicious use 
of fertilizers, liming, terracing, etc. 
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3. Increasing yields and improving the quality of crops, especially 
crops that when marketed bring premium prices based on quality. 

4. Lowering the cost of production by more efficient labor and the 
economic use of labor saving machinery and equipment. The 
effect of insect pests and plant diseases on farm income should 
be given more study. 

5. More adequate methods of disease and insect control are essential. 
Among the most serious plant diseases demanding more attention 
are those affecting potatoes, cotton, cereal and forage crops. 

6. Increasing the supply of home-grown food, feed, and fuel where it 
is economical to do so. 

Among the most serious insect pests as indicated by damage done are 
grasshoppers. On this pest alone about $2,000,000 were spent for poison bait 
in 1937, netting a profit of more than $51.00 for each dollar spent. It is 
estimated that more than $65,000,000 worth of crops were destroyed by grass- 
hoppers in 1937. The Extension Service should cooperate in helping to 
eradicate major insect pests and plant diseases and to report outbreaks in 
new areas. 

B. Livestock 

The most rapid strides can be made toward increasing the income from 
livestock by: 

1. More scientific feeding, making greater use of nutrition informa- 
tion now available, more efficient use of home-grown feeds in 
the preparation of animal rations, increased use of pasture, hay 
and silage of the highest quality obtainable, and less use of 
grain and high protein concentrates to reduce the cost of 
producing livestock and livestock products and to improve the 
health of animals. 

2. The elimination of inherently low producing or unprofitable 
animals, further improvement of livestock by breeding and selection 
of animals with superior germ plasm in relation to productivity, 
efficient feed utilization, and disease resistance. More 
emphasis should be placed on cross breeding. 

3. Reduction in losses from animal parasites and diseases. 

II. Through Greater Efficiency in Farm Organization 

Both farm incomes and standards of living are low on a large majority 
of our farms. Two-thirds of the farm families are obtaining about one- 
third of the farm income. The majority of these farm families have $500 or 



less cash income per year. Also there are wide differences in income from 
one locality to another and between farms in the same locality. Changes in 
the entire national economy have enforced increased commercialization in 
agriculture and in turn necessitate increasing efficiency in farm production 
if a desirable standard of rural living is to be maintained. 

Major farm organization problems in improving farm income include 
aiding fanners in determining: 

1* What and how much to produce. 

2. The best combination of enterprises. 

3. The best systems of farming. 

4* The best size of operating units. 

5. The best organization for long-time income considering soil 
conservation. 

6. The production for home needs. 

Federal action agencies now attacking these problems include: 

1. The Farm Security Administration which aids large groups of 
low-income families in preparing and adapting farm and 
home plans. In this work the Farm Security Administration 
recently had 2,015 county farm supervisors and 911 home 
management supervisors, with in turn 181 district farm 
supervisors and 108 district home supervisors aiding in 
this work. Through these forces the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, with some assistance from the county Extension 
agents, has prepared 313,000 farm and home plans for families 
provided with standard case loans and more than 221,000 less 
complete plans for farmers obtaining emergency loans. 

2« The Soil Conservation Service in its program prepares five- 
year operating plans for cooperating farmers in those areas 
where soil conservation and erosion control are major 
problems and renders advisory assistance in the execution 
of these plans on the individual farms# In this work the 
Soil Conservation Service recently had in its employ more 
than 2,100 technicians who assist farmers in making these 
five-year plans. These include primarily agronomists, 
agricultural engineers, and farm management specialists, who 
have given direct assistance in the preparation of more than 
56,000 farm plans involving more than 8,500,000 acres. 



3. The Farm Credit Administration in its program requires farmers 
applying for production credit loans to submit a farm and 
family living plan and budget. They are also assisting with 
various other farm management, home management, and outlook 
services with their farmer-borrowers. 

4. The Agricultural Adjustment Administration is assisting 
farmers in preparing farm plans and establishing goals for 
soil-depleting and soil-conserving crops. As an example, in the 
North Central division, involving ten Central States, farm maps 
have been developed showing the degree of slope and of erosion 
as well as the inherent productivity and present productivity of 
the land. These data are being prepared on more than 1,500,000 
farms in the area. Additional data of value in farm planning 
have also been developed vdth reference to yield and productivity 
on a large number of additional farms which have cooperated in 
recent years in the A. A. A* program. 

The Extension Service is assisting in these problems through: 

1. A wide dissemination of outlook information annually and 
periodically in all important agricultural counties of the 
United States. 

2* The county planning work where planning committees with the 
assistance of college specialists appraise their problems and 
make recommendations as to future desirable systems of faming. 

3. The record projects designed to help farm people keep and 
analyze farm and home records as a basis for making desirable 
adjustments. 

4. The dissemination of local farm management and related informa- 
tion with attendant programs designed to encourage the adoption 
of indicated practices and adjustments. 

5. Encouragement of the farm and home unit approach in building 
agricultural programs. 

6. The development of educational programs designed to develop a 
better understanding on the part of as many farmers as possible 
of the major farm management and other pertinent economic 
principles* 

The Extension Service can cooperate more fully with the various 
national agencies by: 

1. Consulting with the various action agencies to ascertain their 
difficulties and to get suggestions from them as to desirable 
assistance which the Extension Service can effectively render. 
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• Strengthening the county planning work in the counties, at the 
colleges, and in Washington through closer tie-up with research 
and action agencies. Have Extension definitely recognized and 
designated as the agency through which planning activities can 
be synchronized and relayed to and from farm people. 

3. Assembling in the county extension offices all the pertinent 

data available from every agency and becoming familiar with the 
weak portions of these data in order that a central point in 
the county may be available as a clearing house for all 
information developed by the different agencies with reference 
to the farms and the agriculture of the respective counties* 

III* Greater Efficiency in Distribution 
• A* The situation* 

On the basis of the 1930 census, it has been estimated that con- 
sumers of food in the United States paid in 1929 about 16.3 billion dollars 
for food produced in this country. These figures do not include fibers, 
feed crops and products exported, but only domestically produced foods 
consumed at home. Farmers received 7.4 billion dollars of this amount or 
45 cents of each dollar spent by consumers for American grown, food. This 
leaves a marketing cost of 8.9 billion dollars in 1929. Unlike farm or 
retail prices, marketing costs tend to remain rather stable during periods 
of falling and rising prices. According to Consumers ! Guide, October 1933 
and 1937, the retail value of typical monthly purchases of certain foods 
per family in 1929 amounted to $26.11, the marketing costs were $13.71, and 
the farm value was $12.40. In 1932 the retail value of the same foods was 
$16.78, the marketing costs $13.24, but the farm value had declined to $3.54 
By 1937 the retail valixes had increased to $24.11, the farm value to $11.07, 
while the marketing costs were $13.04. 

Numerous factors contribute to these relatively high and constant 
costs of distribution in the United States. For example, many products are 
moved great distances to market. Also, there exists in our present system 
of distribution considerable duplication of services and unnecessary 
handling of products which results in excessive wastes and adds to the 
costs of marketing. Speculation in farm products in the marketing process 
has a similar effect. Existing inefficiency in services and facilities also 
increases the spread between farm and retail food prices. Besides, many 
retailers and other handlers of agricultural products operate on a 
relatively small volume basis and, consequently", a comparatively high margin 
or service cost in order to cover expenses and maintain a livelihood. In 
addition to the foregoing, some State and Federal legislation has been 
enacted which has resulted in the protection of certain groups to the dis- 
advantage of others and has brought about greater inefficiency in our 
system of distribution. Finally, it should be added that many increased 
services rendered in processing, packaging, and distributing farm products 
have also increased marketing costs. It may be cited in this connection 
that the percentage of our total population gainfully employed in the field 
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of distribution in 1870 amounted to 9.9 per cent, while in 1930 this percentage 
increased to 20.4 per cent, and designates that more services are being paid 
for at present than was the case three-quarters of a century ago. These 
problems among others which influence efficiency in distribution, and therefore 
farm income and buying power, need to be studied in more detail and discussed 
with producer and consumer groups alike. 



B* Considerations in developing future Extension programs in meeting the 
above situation and, therefore, assisting farmers in increasing their 
net income and buying power. 



The following suggestions or adjustments to be considered in developing 
future marketing programs should not be taken as entirely new or separate and 
apart from programs that have been conducted in the past. Some extension 
programs are already placing increased emphasis on many of the considerations 
which are listed belovf, while other programs can be changed considerably in 
approaching the problem of assisting farmers in obtaining increased income 
and buying power through greater efficiency in distribution. Among others, 
some of the more important adjustments to be considered in developing future 
extension programs may be set forth as follows: 







1. Determine the facts and extend information to interested groups 
regarding wasteful and inefficient operations in our system of 
distribution, whether such operations pertain to practices on 
the terminal markets or to conditions in the country, but which 
add to costs which have no economic justification. 

2. Obtain facts and information to determine if certain marketing 
and purchasing functions, under varying conditions, can be 
performed more efficiently through cooperative action, and 
discuss such information with the parties concerned in helping 
them to arrive at the proper conclusions and, if need be, action# 

3. Analyze and discuss with producers and consumers the effect 
that proposed or actual legislation has, or will have, on the 
operating efficiency of our system of distribution. 

4. Assist farmers in adjusting the quality and quantity of their 
production, through comprehensive planning, in such a way as to 
meet market preferences, as well as to determine and take 
advantage of the best markets available when kind and grade of 
products to be offered for sale are considered. 

5. Extension workers should become thoroughly familiar with the 
objectives of the various national agencies dealing with the 
problems of distribution, and render assistance by disseminating 
information and taking part in educational activities which vail 
help in making application of the national programs. 

6. As marketing is authoritatively considered as a part of, or a 
continuation of, the process of production and that a large 
portion of all marketing problems originate in production, a 



greater and continued emphasis should be given to the necessity 
of closer cooperation and joint programs between production and 
marketing Extension specialists in order that the problems 
involved be attacked from all angles. 

7* Encourage more research on many of the problems of distribution 
where definite or conclusive information is not available at 
present* 

8* Encourage increased thought and study of ways and means by 

which unusable farm surpluses or agricultural by-products can be 
diverted into non-competitive or more valuable products to be 
utilized either as food or by industries* 

17. Efficiency in Farm Financing 

Farm financing involves the use of savings or owned assets, the use 
of credit, and the distribution of these in the farm business* 

Credit on the short-time view directly provides buying power, and 
while it is not itself income, credit affects farm incomes in three ways: 

1. Credit gives command over the factors of production which result 
in income. 

2* Credit anticipates income and evens up the use of widely 
fluctuating returns. 

3. The cost of credit is a direct charge which must be paid out of 
income • 

On January 1, 1935, 34.5 per cent of all farms carried mortgages 
which amounted to over 7.6 billion dollars. The annual interest charge on 
this is estimated by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to be 400 million 
dollars or $>170 per mortgaged farm. Short-term borrowings of over 950 
million dollars from specialized credit agencies, plus an estimated billion 
dollars of trade credit, plus loans from emergency sources would amount to 
around 2*1 billion dollars. The cost of this w r ould be somewhere between 
150 and 200 million dollars additional for the two-thirds or more of the 
farmers who use short-term credit or near $50 per farm for this group. 

Since 1920, omitting the depression years when the percentage was much 
higher, the cost of the credit used has taken between 5 and 10 per cent of 
the total cash receipts of all farmers, but a much larger part of the 
incomes of those farmers who are in debt. 

During the last 10 years there has been a reduction of over one- 
third in the total interest charges paid by farmers resulting from less 
credit and lower rates. The refinancing of loans through the Farm Credit 
Administration saved farmers 40.9 million dollars in interest in 1937. The 
temporary lower rate provided through Congressional appropriation reduced 
interest costs by 32.5 million dollars in addition for land bank borrovrers. 
Many farmers still have opportunity to lower the cost of their credit. 
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A. The farmer , s credit problems are of three types; 

1. The perplexity of making sound decisions in planning his farm 
program -which involves the use of credit because of uncertainty 
in the short and long-time outlook. 

2# The difficulty in obtaining credit suited to his needs and in 
making a vri.se selection of one of the available sources. 

3. The question of managing the credit used in a way that will keep 
both its cost and the risk of losing the security as low as 
possible. 

B* The Federal agencies providing credit to farmers are; 

1. The Farm Credit Administration. 

2. The Farm Security Administration. 

3. The Rural Electrification Administration. 

4. The Commodity Credit Corporation. 

5. The Federal Housing Administration. 

C. Some of the difficulties these agencies have encountered in providing 

credit to farmers are: 

1. A lack of adequate information on the part of farm families of 
the credit services offered by the various agencies and 
sometimes an inability of Extension people to provide 
sufficiently accurate information concerning credit. 

2. A lack of knowledge on the use of credit by farm families, shown 
by overborromng in relation to ability to repay out of farm 
income after providing a living for the family, and by failing 
to appreciate the value of a good credit rating. 

3. A lack of sound farm planning both short and long-term for 
production and investment, frequently resulting from lack of 
budget information, and from lack of farm records and the 
knowledge of how to analyze them. 

4. A lack of adequate agricultural information on the part of the 
personnel of the lending agencies. 

D. The Extension Service has in the past conducted a number of projects 

related to credit and other general work: 



1. Inventory campaigns. 
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2. Farm records and accounts. 

3. Budgets and individual farm planning. 

4. Short and long-time outlook work. 

5. Assistance to cooperative organizations. 

6. Emergency work in receiving applications for crop and seed and 
drought loans. 

7. Assisting debt-adjustment committees. 

E. The Extension Service can strengthen its own program in credit and 
increase the efficiency of the services offered by Federal credit 
agencies by: 

1. Encouraging Extension workers themselves through contacts with 
local representatives to become more thoroughly informed of the 
various services offered by these agencies and of the principles 
of sound credit use. 

2. Giving farmers accurate information as to the services of the 
several credit agencies. 

3. Analyzing the local credit situation and presenting material 
that will show how to use credit wisely and particularly how 
to reduce its cost on many farms in the county. 

a. In timely articles for the press. 

b. In meetings, particularly those related to outlook. 

c. In inventory and credit statement campaigns. 

d. In farm management summary schools. 

e. In farm and home planning project group work. 

f. In discussion group programs. 

g. In work with older 4-H club members and youth groups. 

4. Arranging to include a few borrowers who are having difficulty 
in meeting their payments in individual farm and home planning 
projects. 

5. Encouraging wise investment in the farm business in the light 
of the best available information on future land values in the 
county. 
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6. Assisting in setting up or reorganizing cooperatives on a 
sound financial basis. 

7. Providing the personnel of credit agencies when mutually 
feasible with special training in the agricultural field. 

These activities will receive the needed emphasis in most States 
only when a definite project in farm finance and credit has been set up. 
The project should include the definite assignment of qualified personnel 
and of funds, the coordination of the activities that result with other 
related Extension programs, and the fullest possible cooperation with 
credit agencies. 



Respectfully submitted: 

H. W. Cilbertson, Chairman, 
H. M. Dixon, 

Miss Mary Rokahr, 

C. E. Potter, 

W. B. Stout, 

J. L. Robinson, 

E. 0. Pollock. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM EOR EXTENSION CONEERENCE OF STAFF 
December 13-18 — 1937 






VERTICAL FILE 

Mimeographed Material 

☆ JUN 2 21938 ☆ 

O. E. S. LIBRARY 



Monday, December 13 
C. B. Smith, Presiding 



10 a.m. Purpose of Conference C. B. Smith, 

Asst . Director, 
Extension Service. 

Discussion: 

An Appraisal of the Social and Economic M. L. Wilson, 
Changes and Needs of Today Under Secretary. 

Discussion: 



Trends in Research 



Discussion 



Dr. J. T. Jardine, 
Chief, Off. Expt. Stas. 

Sybil L. Smith, Home 
Economist, Off. Expt. 
Stas . 



C. B. Smith, Presiding 



2 p.m. What Social and Economic Eacts Are Needed A. 0. Black, Chief, 
in Building a Sound Rural Program? Bur. Agr. Econs. 



Discussion, led by 



Carl Taeusch, A. A. A, 
Miss Madge Reese, Ext. 
Service. 



/ 



How Can the Facts Needed 
Extension Program in a 
Secured and Applied in 



in Rural 
State Best be 
the State? 



J. R. Hutcheson, 
Director of Extension, 
Virginia. 



Discussion 



Bushrod W. All in. 
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Tuesday, December 14 



H. M. Dixon, Presiding 

Problems in Improving Farm Income and Buying Power 

10 a.m. Problems in Obtaining the Best Use of L. C. Gray, In Charge, 

Land Div. Land Econ., B.A.E. 



Discussion, Subcommittee A: 



(C. A. Sheffield 
(P. V. Kepner 
(C. D. Lowe. 

(j. B. Parker. 
(M. P. Jones. 



Problems in Adjusting Supply to Demand by 
Means of: 



a. Production Goals 



F. F. Elliott, Director, 
Div. Program Planning. 

A. A. A. 



Discussion : 



b. Ever Normal Granary and Commodity 
Loans 



M. Ezekiel, Economics 
Adviser, Off. of Sec. 



Discussion: 



c. Marketing Agreements and Surplus 
Purchases 



F. R. Wilcox, Director 
Div. Mkrtg . Agree, A. A. A. 



Discussion, Subcommittee 3: 

(M. C. Wilson. 

(Miss Florence Hall. 
(¥. B. Silcox. 

(R. C. Jones. 

(S. P. Lyle. 

(H. L. Shrader, 

(B. W, Allin. 
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Tuesday, December 14 (Contd.) 



H. M, Dixon, Presiding 

2 p.m. Problems in Securing Greater Efficiency in: 



a. Production 

Discussion : 

b. Jarm Organization 

Discussion: 

c . Distribution 

Discussion: 

d. Financing 



0. E.' Heed, Chief, 
Bur, Dairy Industry. 



Sherman Johnson, In 
Charge , Farm Management 
and Costs , B.A.E. 



E. G. bourse, Director 
Economics, Brookings Inst 



17. I. Myers, Governor, 
Farm Credit Admin. 



Discussion Subcommittee C: 

(H. W. Gilbertson. 
(H. M. Dixon. 

(Miss Mary Rokahr. 
(C. E. Potter. 

(W. B. Stout. 

(J. L. Robinson. 



Functions of the Committees: 

1. To meet prior to the conference for the purpose of organizing 
procedure and assigning responsibilities to members, 

2. To summarize the various problems as developed by the speakers and 
in the discussions. 

3. To determine the function of the Extension Service in helping to 
solve these problems, 

4. To recommend methods and procedure to be followed by the Extension 
Service in performing the above indicated functions. 
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Tuesday, December 14 (Gontd.) 
Income and Buying Power Committees: 



H. 


W. 


Gilbertson 


M. 


c. 


Wilson. 


C. 


A. 


Sheffield. 


P. 


7. 


Kepner . 


c. 


D. 


Lowe . 


J. 


B, 


Parker . 


M. 


P. 


J ones . 



Miss Florence Hall. 
W. B. Silcox. 

R. C. Jones . 

S. P. Lyle. 

H . L . Shrader . 

B. ff. Allin. 

H. M. Dixon. 

Miss Mary Rokahr. 

C. E. Potter. 

W. B. Stout. 

J. L. Robinson, 
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Wednesday, December 15 
Reuben Brigham, Presiding 

Conservation of Our Agricultural Resources 



10 a.m. What Conservation Is and Means, as 
Applied to: 

Human Resources 0. E. Baker, Sr.Agr. Econ. , 

Land Resources, B.A.E. 

Discussion, Subcommittee A: 

(P. C. Meier. 

(Miss Miriam Birdseye. 

(D. C. Mumford. 

(A. B. Nystrom. 

(Miss Edith Allen. 

The Soil Hugh Bennett, Chief, 

Soil Conservation Serv. 



Discussion, Subcommittee B: 



(H. W. Hochbaum. 
(C. P. Close. 

(0. S. Pisher. 
(R. A. Turner. 



Continuation, Reuben Brigham, Presiding 

2 p.m. What Conservation Is and Means as Applied to: 

Porests P. A. Silcox, Chief, 

Porest Service. 

Discussion, Subcommittee C: 

(A. B. Graham. 

(W. E. Williams. 

(Barnard Joy. 

(C. T. Hudson. 

(E. H. Shinn. 
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Wednesday, December 15 



(Contd. ) 



2 p.m. Wildlife 



I. H. Gabrielson, Chief, 
Bur. Biological Survey. 



Discussion, Subcommittee D: 

(C. L. Chambers. 
(R. A. Turner. 
(Madge Reese. 

(J. K. Wallace. 
(L. A. Schlup. 



Conservation Committees 



H. W. Hochbaum. 

C. L. Chambers. 

A. B. Graham. 

E. C. Meier. 

R. A. Turner . 

A. B. Nystrom. 

Miss Madge J. Reese. 
0. S. Eisher. 

W. K. Williams. 

C. P. Close. 

E. E. Warner. 

D. C. Mumford. 

G. T. Hudson. 

J. K. Wallace. 

E. H. Shinn. 

Barnard Joy. 

L. A. Schlup. 

Miss Edith Allen. 
Miss Miriam Birdseye. 
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Thursday, December 16 
Miss Mary Rokahr, Presiding 



Fundamental Factors in Effective Farm Family Living 



10 a.m. Viewpoint Toward Family Life 



Discussion Subcommittee A: 

( Ola Powell Malcolm. 
(W. A. Lloyd. 

(Mrs. Ly di a Ly nde . 
(C. H. Hanson. 

Financial Planning for Family Living 



Discussion 



C. C. Taylor, Chief, 

Farm Pop. and Rural Life, 
Bur. Agr. Economics. 



W.W. Alexander, Admin. , 
Farm Security Admin. 

Day Monroe, Chief, 
Economics Div. , B.H.E. 



Discussion Subcommittee B: 



(Eugene Merritt. 
(L. M. Vaughan. 



2 p.m. 



Miss Grace Frysinger, Presiding 

Contributions to Family Living Through 

Social Security Lavinia Engle, Ed. Repr. , 

Social Security Board. 

Discussion Subcommittee C: 

(Miss Ella Gardner. 

(W. R. Mat to on. 

(0. E. Baker. 

Consumer Education E.E. Montgomery, Con- 

sumers Counsel, A. A. A. 



Discussion Subcommittee D: 
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(Miss Grace E. Frysinger. 
(W. C. Ockey. 

(W. E. Wintermeyer. 
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Thuosday , December 16 
Continuation 



2 p.m. Contribution to Family Living through: 

Claro. Hale, Home 
Electrification Specialist 

E. E « A. 



(Miss Gertrude Warren. 
(Karl Knaus. 

(E. J. Haskell. 



Kural Eelctrification 
Discussion Subcommittee E: 



Farm Family Living Committees 

Miss C-ladys Gallup. 

Miss Grace E. Frysinger. 
Karl Knaus. 

Mrs. Ola Powell Malcolm. 
W. S. Wintariiieyer . 

W. A. Lloyd. 

Miss Gertrude L. Warren. 
W. E. Mat to on. 

Eugene Merritt. 

E. J. Haskell. 

L. M. Vaughan. 

W. C. Ockey. 

0. E. Baker. 

C. H. Hanson. 

Miss Ella Gardner. 

Mrs. Lydia Iynde. 
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Friday, December 17 
Committee Meetings 

A - Problems in Improving Farm Income and 
Buying Power. 

B - Conservation of Our Agricultural Resources* 

C - Fundamental Factors in Effective Farm Living* 

Each committee will meet and consider various matters discussed in 
preceding 4 days and, in the light of such material, formulate a suggested 
program for Extension in each field. 



Saturday, December 18 
C. W. Warburton, Presiding 
10 a.m. Report, Chairman Committees: 

(a) The Conservation Extension Program, 1938 

(b) Farm Income Extension Program, 1938 

(c) Family Living Extension Program, 1938 

(d) The responsibility of the Extension 
Service in Relation to a National 
Farm Program 

The Work of Extension, 1938 



H. W. Hochbaum. 

H. M. Dixon. 

Gladys Gallup. 

Reuben Brigham 

Secretary Wallace , 



(e) 

(f) 



Final Remarks 



C. W. Warburton, 



